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EDITORIAL  ON  DANGERS  OF  ARMS  RACE,  NEED  FOR  ASIAN  SECURITY 

Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  1,  Jan-Mar  86  (signed  to  press 
12  Feb  86)  pp  3-13 

[Editorial:  ,fCPSU  on  the  Historical  Mission  of  Socialism1’] 

[Excerpts]  The  27th  CPSU  Congress  represents  a  most  important  landmark  in 
the  history  of  the  CPSU  and  our  state  and  in  world  development.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  congress'  results.  The  congress  discussed  and 
adopted  the  new  edition  of  the  party  program,  changes  in  the  CPSU  Statute  and 
the  Guidelines  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Development  of  the  USSR  for  the 
1986-1990  Period  and  Through  the  Year  2000. 

The  significance  of  the  documents  adopted  by  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  is  deter¬ 
mined,  first  and  foremost,  by  the  fact  that  in  these  documents  the  party  has 
outlined  the  course  of  our  party's  development  both  for.  the  immediate  future 
and  for  the  long  term  and  has  formulated  the  concept  of  accelerating 
scientific-technical  progress  and  systematically  and  comprehensively  perfect¬ 
ing  the  socialist  society  with  a  view  to  the  future  development  of  communism 
and  the  program  of  struggle  for  peace  and  social  progress.  The  enormous 
historical  significance  of  decisions  of  the  27th  CPSU  Congress  lies  in  this, 
and  they  have  an  impact  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  in  all  corners  of 
the  earth  and  give  a  dynamic  impulse  to  mankind's  progressive  advance  along 
the  path  of  peace  and  progress. 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  implementation  of  the  constructive  plans  of 
the  Soviet  people  and  of  the  peoples  of  countries  of  the  socialist  community 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  fate  of  peace  and  progress  on  our  planet  and, 
essentially,  with  the  future  of  mankind. 

The  present  edition  of  the  Third  CPSU  Program,  adopted  by  the  27th  CPSU 
Congress,  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  fundamental  theoretical  and  politi¬ 
cal  goals,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  parties.  The 
question  of  continuity  in  the  development  of  the  party’s  theory  and  program 
goals  is  a  question  of  its  principled  theoretical  position  and  its  consistency 
and  of  its  loyalty  to  Marxism-Leninism,  and  it  also  signifies  the  creative 
development  of  the  basic  content  and  the  enrichment  with  principled  proposi¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  historical  experience. 
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As  early  as  in  the  immediately  coming  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  restruc¬ 
ture  our  country fs  economy  on  new  principles,  place  the  latest  achievements  of 
the  scientific-technological  revolution  in  the  service  of  socialist  construc¬ 
tion,  and  transform  many  aspects  of  our  social  life,  and  all  this  will  require, 
in  its  turn,  a  psychological  restructuring  of  the  society  and  entail  the  over¬ 
coming  of  everything  that  is  obsolete  or  stagnant  and  of  everything  that 
opposes  what  is  new.  Intensive  creative  work  will  be  required  to  fully  uti¬ 
lize  the  historical  potential  and  advantages  of  the  socialist  system  for  the 
sake  of  a  new  and  mighty  upsurge  in  the  material  and  spiritual  potential  of 
the  country  of  the  Soviets,  for  the  sake  of  the  people fs  well-being  and  for 
the  sake  of  reliably  ensuring  the  Soviet  Union’s  defense  capability. 

The  CPSU  Program  in  its  present  edition  is  a  program  of  struggle  for  peace. 

Just  as  in  the  past,  our  plans  now  have  a  strikingly  pronounced  peaceful  and 
constructive  character.  At  the  same  time,  they  take  into  account  t‘he  need  to 
strengthen  the  security  and  defense  capability  of  our  fatherland. 

A  quarter-century  has  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Third  CPSU  Program. 

Life  itself  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  its  fundamental  theoretical  and 
political  propositions.  During  that  period  our  people,  headed  by  the  Commun¬ 
ist  Party,  have  achieved  considerable  success  in  developing  their  productive 
forces,  perfecting  production  and  social  relations  and  socialist  democracy  and 
culture,  and  forming  the  new  man.  The  Soviet  people  have  entered  the  period 
of  developed  socialism,  which  represents  a  law-determined  level  of  socioeco¬ 
nomic  maturity  of  the  socialist  society  within  the  framework  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  formation  of  communism •  The  CPSU  Program  precisely  defines  the 
achieved  level  of  social  development  and  points  out  that  a  long  road  will 
still  have  to  be  traversed  in  the  further  perfection  of.  jthe  socialist  society 
that  has  been  built  in  our  country. 

By  proceeding  from  the  main  theoretical  and  political  propositions  of  the 
Third  CPSU  Program  which  have  been  confirmed  by  life,  enriching  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  program’s  contents,  and  critically  reinterpreting  the  conclusions  and 
goals  that  have  failed  to  pass  the  test  of  time,  the  party  has  worked  out  a 
clear  and  scientifically  substantiated  action  program  for  the  benefit  of  man 
and  peace  on  earth,  a  program  that  corresponds  to  contemporary  domestic  and 
international  life.  The  capacious  formulations  of  the  program  based  on  the 
teaching  of  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin,  which  has  been  constantly  enriched  by  the 
living  creativity  of  the  masses,  profoundly  reveals  the  dialectic  of  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  new  society. 

Speaking  at  the  seventh  party  congress  in  1918,  y.  I.  Lenin  noted:  ’’Without 
exaggerating  in  any  way  whatsoever  and  without  deviating  from  facts,  our 
program  must  state  perfectly  objectively  what  exists  and  what  we  are  about  to 
accomplish.*  The  new  edition  of  the  CPSU  Program  fully  corresponds  to  these 
Leninist  demands. 


The  Soviet  Union  s  advance  to  the  new  historical  frontiers  that  have  opened  the 
stage  of  developed  socialism  has  also  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  day  a  new 
grandiose  and  difficult  task,  the  task  of  comprehensively  perfecting  in  every 
way  possible  the  socialist  society  built  in  our  country  and  of  more  fully  and 

*  V.  I.  Lenin,  "Complete  Collected  Works,"  vol  36,  p  55. 
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effectively  utilizing  its  potential  and  advantages.  And  it  is  clear  that 
this  has  required  the  elaboration  and  confirmation  of  a  new  and  more  precise 
formulation  of  some  former  program  propositions.  The  need  for  these  more 
precise  formulations  is  also  dictated  by  the  contemporary  international  situ¬ 
ation  and  by  the  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  forces  which  are  taking  place 
both  in  the  class  and  in  the  social  spheres  and  in  relation  to  the  struggle 
for  asserting  the  principle  of  peace  as  the  universal  norm  of  interstate  and 
international  relations. 

The  international  situation  is  more  complicated  and  explosive  than  ever 
before.  Never  before  has  our  planet  faced  in  such  a  sharp  form  the  question 
of  to  be  or  not  to  be,  the  question  that  is  eternal  but  which  has  acquired 
new  content  in  our  period.  More  and  more  people  in  the  world  see  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  pace-setter  in  the  struggle  for  peace  and  peaceful 
coexistence  by  different  states  and  peoples,  and  this  also  means  for  the 
triumph  of  high  morality. 

Today  the  country  of  the  Soviets,  as  a  great  world  power,  exercises  a  deter¬ 
mining  influence  on  the  entire  course  of  world  events  with  its  example  and 
its  peace-loving  foreign  policy.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  countries  of  the 
socialist  community  as  a  whole  represent  a  determining  factor  in  the  progres¬ 
sive  development  of  mankind. 

The  Soviet  large-scale  and  constructive  initiatives  and  proposals  introduced 
by  M.  S.  Gorbachev  in  Geneva  have  demonstrated  this  with  sound  arguments  to 
the  entire  world.  The  Geneva  summit  meeting  has  convinced  peoples  of  the 
rightness  of  the  CPSU  foreign  policy  and  the  CPSU’s  devotion  to  peace,  a 
policy  that  expresses  the  fundamental  interests  not  only  of  the  Soviet  people 
and  the  peoples  of  the  fraternal  countries  of  socialism,  but  also  of  all 
mankind.  Imperialism  has  been  compelled  to  introduce  corresponding  correc¬ 
tions  in  its  policy  under  the  pressure  of  the  irresistible  striving  of 
peoples  for  peace,  but  the  aggressive  circles  of  imperialism  continue  to 
increase  the  arms  race,  thereby  intensifying  the  threat  of  a  global  nuclear 
cataclysm. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Geneva  meeting  resulted  in  a  number  of  useful  accords 
on  many  aspects  of  the  development  of  bilateral  cooperation  between  the  USSR 
and  the  United  States.  They  will  provide  a  good  basis  for  raising  the  level 
of  trust  between  our  countries  and  peoples.  However,  the  sphere  of  security 
and  its  core,  the  prevention  of  the  militarization  of  outer  space  and  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons,  will  continue  to  be  the  main  determining  factor 
of  mutual  relations  between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  and  the  indicator 
of  the  state  of  the  international  climate  as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  the  long-term  significance  of  everything  useful  on  which  it  was 
possible  to  reach  an  agreement  in  Geneva  can  only  become  apparent  through 
concrete  and  practical  actions.  It  will  be  necessary,  first  and  foremost, 
to  concentrate  on  solving  those  most  important  issues  which  could  not  be 
resolved  at  that  meeting,  that  is,  precisely  the  questions  connection  with 
the  task  of  ending  the  arms  race.  The  unwillingness  of  the  U.S.  leadership 
to  renounce  the  "Star  Wars"  program  made  it  impossible  in  Geneva  to  reach 
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concrete  accords  on  real  disarmament  and,  first  and  foremost,  on  the  central 
problem  of  nuclear  and  space-based  weapons. 

The  Soviet  side  has  presented  profound  arguments  that  should  help  the  U.S. 
leadership  find  the  will  and  resolve  to  objectively  assess  the  USSR's  foreign 
policy  positions  and,  first  and  foremost,  recognize  all  the  pernicious  aspects 
of  the  notorious  SDI  program.  This  program  is  the  main  obstacle  on  the  path 
to  a  radical  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  accord  on  the  need  to  prevent  the  arms  race  in  outer  space  and  to  end  it 
on  earth,  reached  at  the  level  of  the  USSR  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
the  U.S.  secretary  of  state  in  January  1985  and  now  also  confirmed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  states,  must  continue  to  represent  the  reference  point  in  the 
search  for  mutually  acceptable  solutions.  The  will  expressed  at  the  highest 
level  to  accelerate  this  work  at  the  Geneva  negotiations  on  nuclear  and 
space-based  weapons  is  of  special  significance. 

New  meetings  between  the  USSR  and  U.S.  leaders  are  ahead.  In  order  not  to 
impede  the  achievement  of  future  accords,  it  is  necessary  to  refrain  from 
actions  which  would  block  negotiations  or  erode  the  arms  race  limitations 
incorporated  in  such  agreements  as  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems  and  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  The  United  States  should  heed  the  persistent  demands  of  the  world 
community  and,  similar  to  the  Soviet  Union,  proclaim  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
tests,  something  that,  unfortunately,  has  not  happened  so  far. 

The  main  thing  in  approaching  a  new  summit  meeting  is  to  create  possibilities 
for  really  stopping  the  arms  race  and  to  initiate  practical  steps  to  reduce 
nuclear  arsenals.  It  is  necessary  to  begin  to  prepare  *for  this  now.  The 
Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  M.  S.  Gorbachev  stated  at  the  session  of  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soviet,  has  no  intention  of  slowing  down  the  pace  but  intends 
to  strive  with  all  determination  and  in  the  spirit  of  real  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  to  curtail  the  arms  race  and  to  generally  improve  the 
international  situation.  We  expect  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  same 
approach. 

It  has  now  become  clear  to  everyone  that  the  Geneva  meeting  was  a  major 

event  in  international  life.  Its  results  will  create  the  possi¬ 
bilities  f°r  transition  from  the  state  of  dangerous  confrontations  to  a  con¬ 
structive  search  for  ways  of  normalizing  Soviet-American  relations  and 
improving  the  international  situation  as  a  whole.  The  most  urgent  task  and 
the  most  acute  problem  today,  the  problem'of  war  and  peace,  was  the  central 
topic  of  discussion  at  the  meeting.  It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  the 
USSR  and  U.S.  leaders  declared  in  their  joint  statement  that  a  nuclear  war 
should  never  be  unleashed  and  that  there  can  be  no  victors  in  such  a  war. 

They  stressed  the  importance  of  preventing  any  war,  either  nuclear  or  conven¬ 
tional,  between  our  countries  and  pledged  not  to  strive  for  military  superi¬ 
ority.  The  CPSU  Central  Committee  Politburo  noted  in  its  decision  on  the 
results  of  the  meeting  that  in  this  sense  the  results  of  the  Geneva  negoti¬ 
ations  could  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  political  and  psychological  climate 
in  contemporary  international  relations,  could  improve  these  relations  and 
could  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
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The  task  of  all  tasks  of  our  period  is  to  stop  the  arms  race  and,  first  and 
foremost,  the  nuclear  arms  race.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  sphere  of  world 
politics  in  which  so  many  initiatives  have  been  taken  and  so  many  constructive 
steps,  including  unilateral  ones,  have  been  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  community  in  order  to  stop  the  increasing  momentum 
of  the  arms  race.  And  whenever  their  efforts  were  met  with  a  positive  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  other  side,  important  agreements  were  reached,  which  even  now 
serve  the  cause  of  the  consolidation  of  peace.  This  is  how  it  was  with  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under 
Water,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  the  Soviet- 
American  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems,  the 
SALT-I  and  SALT-II  agreements  and  so  forth. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  realistic  course  in  the  international  arena  plays  the  role 
of  a  powerful  stabilizing  factor  in  our  difficult  world,  which  is  in  a  state 
of  tension.  The  new  edition  of  the  party  program,  adopted  by  the  27th  CPSU 
Congress,  determines  the  most  important  directions  of  the  international  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  on  the  basis  of  a  scientific  analysis  of 
the  contemporary  international  situation,  a  generalization  of  the  Soviet 
state’s  experience  om  foreign  policy  activities  which  is  colossal  in  its 
significance  and  wealth,  and  by  taking  into  account  the  experience  accumu¬ 
lated  by  the  countries  of  the  socialist  community,  the  national  liberation 
movement  and  all  peace-loving  forces  of  the  planet.  It  formulates  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form  the  principles  positions  that  determine  the  nature  and  substance 
of  our  party’s  entire  international  policy  and  the  totality  of  concrete  prac¬ 
tical  measures,  the  implementation  of  which  is  expected  to  consolidate  the 
cause  of  peace  and  promote  the  success  of  social  renewal. 

*  # 

History  has  placed  a  major  role  in  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  war  on  the  socialist  countries,  which 
represent  a  mighty  force  that  is  capable  of  restraining  the  aggressive 
circles  of  imperialism  and  preventing  them  from  pushing  mankind  into  the 
abyss  of  nuclear  war. 

The  countries  of  the  socialist  community  oppose  the  intrigues  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  forces  of  imperialism  with  their  consistent  policy  aimed  at  lowering 
military  confrontation.  Advocating  the  simultaneous  dissolution  of  military 
blocs,  particularly  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  or,  as  a  first  step,  the  liquid¬ 
ation  of  their  military  organizations,  they  consider  it  necessary  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  conditions  of  increasing  military  preparations  by  the 
NATO  bloc,  to  help  in  every  way  possible  to  perfect  the  activity  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  as  an  instrument  of  collective  defense  against  the  aggressive 
aspirations  of  imperialism  and  of  their  joint  struggle  for  lasting  peace  and 
for  broader  international  cooperation. 

The  Soviet  Union  proceeds  from  the  view  that  differences  in  social  systems 
and  ideologies  cannot  be  used  as  a  reason  for  tense  relations  between  states 
of  opposite  social  systems.  The  experience  of  mutual  relations  between  the 
USSR  and  the  Western  European  countries  is  indicative  in  this  connection.  As 
is  known,  detente,  which  the  Soviet  Union  considered  and  still  considers  as 
a  natural  and  necessary  stage  on  the  path  to  creating  a  comprehensive  and 
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reliable  security  system,  started  with  the  development  and  deepening  of  these 
relations.  The  USSR  has  done  and  continues  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
for  the  development  of  this  process.  Positively  appraising  the  experiences 
accumulated  in  Europe  in  the  development  of  mutually  advantageous  cooperation, 
the  Soviet  Union  proceeds  from  the  view  that  the  potential  of  this  coopera¬ 
tion  is  great  and  that  efforts  are  needed  to  activate  all  the  positive  fac¬ 
tors  which  it  contains.  The  example  of  Europe  can  render  a  good  service  to 
the  development  of  the  process  of  strengthening  security,  confidence  and 
cooperation  and  to  extending  this  process  to  the  entire  world. 

The  Geneva  summit  meeting  has  also  helped  to  improve  the  international 
climate,  in  Asia  in  particular.  Many  public  figures  and  observers  in  the 
capitals  of  Asian  countries  express  hopes  that  positive  changes  will  also 
take  place  in  the  Asian  region.  Thus,  a  correspondent  of  the  Japanese 
newspaper  ASAHI  notes  that,  following  the  Geneva  meeting,  opportunities  have 
opened  up  for  Asian  states  to  take  the  steps  that  would  be  aimed  at  achieving 
a  transition  from  confrontation  to  detente.  However,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  the  factors  which  complicate  the  situation  continue  to  have  their 
effect. 

The  imperialist  policy  of  destabilizing  the  world  situation  and  escalating 
the  arms  race  create  a  real  and  serious  threat  to  the  independence  and  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  states  and  to  security  and  peace  in  Asia.  Developing  their 
expansion  in  the  Asian— Pacific  region,  the  American  imperialists  are  spreading 
noisy  propaganda  about  the  myth  of  the  "Soviet  military  threat,"  sowing  mis¬ 
trust  and  discord  among  Asian  states,  and  provoking  conflicts  between  them. 
But,  as  is  known,  it  is  precisely  American  imperialism  which  continues  to 
expand  in  that  region  the  network  of  its  military  bases,  including  those  with 
nuclear  arsenals,  and  to  encourage  the  steps  of  some  bellicose  regimes  which 
are  aimed  at  developing  their  own  nuclear  weapons. 

The  American  armed  forces  in  South  Korea  and  Japan  as  well  as  the  ships  of 
the  7th  Fleet  off  the  coasts  of  the  USSR  and  China  represent  the  forward-based 
forces  that  are  aimed,  first  and  foremost,  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  of  socialism.  The  Pentagon  attaches  special  importance  to  its 
military  presence  in  Japan.  That  country’s  naval  ports,  used  by  the  U.S. 

Armed  Forces,  enable  the  7th  Fleet  to  double  its  range  of  operations.  The 
Yokosuka  port  is  used  as  the  permanent  base  of  American  aircraft  carriers  and 
as  a  landing  port  for  nuclear  submarines.  The  largest  formations  of  Marines 
beyond  U.S.  borders  are  stationed  on  the  island  of  Okinawa  and  they  represent 
the  basis  of  the  "rapid  deployment  force."  Misawa  on  the  island  of  Honshu  is 
the  outpost  of  the  American  Air  Force. 


The  ties  within  the  Washington— Tokyo— Seoul  military— political  "triangle"  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  strengthened.  Recently  the  question  of  joint  support  for  the 
South  Korean  regime  has  invariably  occupied  an  important  place  on  the  agenda 
of  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  In  this  connection 
Japan  has  broadened  its  commitments  to  provide  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  Seoul.  The  increasing  militarist  preparations  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Asian-Pacific  region  and  the  hardening  of  its  policy  in  relation  to  the  USSR 
and  other  socialist  countries  and  the  national  liberation  forces  have  caused 
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an  exacerbation  of  tension  in  that  region  and  have  led  to  a  deepening  in 
the  confrontation  between  states  with  different  social  systems  in  the  Far 
East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  policy  of  the  aggressive  circles  of  imperialism  and,  first  and  foremost, 
American  imperialism  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the  main  obstacle  on  the 
path  of  the  improvement  of  the  international  situation  on  the  Asian  Continent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  problem  of  strengthening  peace  and  stability  in 
Asia  reaches  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  fact  is  that  the  state  of  polit¬ 
ical  affairs  on  the  planet  as  a  whole  depends  in  many  ways  on  what  course  is 
taken  by  the  development  of  events  on  the  gigantic  Asian  Continent,  which 
represents  one-third  of  the  earth’s  land  and  has  a  population  accounting  for 
more  than  three-fifths  of  mankind.  The  policy  of  imperialism  and  inter¬ 
national  reaction,  which  is  alien  to  the  national  interests  of  Asia’s  people, 
is  contrary  to  the  aspirations  of  peoples  for  progress  and  development  under 
the  conditions  of  peace  and  independence. 

The  understanding  of  the  indisputable  truth  that  peace  and  stability  on  the 
continent  cannot  be  ensured  by  a  strategy  aimed  at  confrontation  and  intensi¬ 
fication  of  militarization,  is  growing  among  Asian  countries.  In  appraising 
the  situation  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  not  to  also  mention 
the  critical  attitude  of  ASEAN  countries  toward  the  American  plans  to  form 
the  so-called  "Pacific  Ocean  association,"  which  the  United  States  would 
clearly  want  to  use  for  itself  to  become  some  kind  of  a  "master  manager"  of 
military  and  economic  policies  of  the  states  of  this  most  densely  populated 
continent  of  the  world.  For  instance,  ASEAN  countries  fear  that  this  "associ¬ 
ation"  might  undermine  the  role  of  their  organization  in  the  region,  and  they 
are  not  tempted  in  the  least  by  the  prospects  of  becoming,  first,  economically 
and  then  also  politically  and  militarily  dependent  on  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

The  Soviet  Union  sees  the  prospects  for  ensuring  security  and  lasting  peace 
in  Asia  in  the  mobilization  of  all  forces  in  the  struggle  against  the  threat 
of  war  and  not  in  the  division  of  the  region’s  countries  into  military, 
political  or  economic  groups.  In  his  report  at  the  session  of  the  USSR 
Supreme  Soviet,  M.  S.  Gorbachev  emphasized  that  it  is  "extraordinarily  impor¬ 
tant  to  strive  to  ensure  that  this  region  will  not  be  a  source  of  tension  and 
a  sphere  of  military  confrontation.  We  are  in  favor  of  broadening  the  polit¬ 
ical  dialogue  between  all  states  there  in  the  interests  of  peace,  good 
neighborliness,  mutual  trust  and  cooperation."  As  it  is  believed  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  time  has  come  to  think  about  a  general  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  problem  of  security  and  to  a  possible  unification  of  the 
efforts  of  Asian  countries  for  this  purpose. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  concept  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of 
peace  and  security  in  Asia  is  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Leninist  foreign  policy,  which  was  history’s  first  policy  to  proclaim  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence.  This  concept  takes  into  account  the  entire 
•totality  of  experience  accumulated  in  various  parts  of  the  world  to  reduce 
tension  and  for  detente.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  concept 
could  include  such  initiatives  as  the  proposals  of  the  Mongolian  People’s 
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Republic  on  concluding  a  convention  on  mutual  non-aggression  and  the  non¬ 
use  of  force  between  Asian  states,  the  proposal  of  the  countries  of  Indochina 
on  developing  good-neighbor  relations  with  ASEAN  countries,  the  proposal  of 
India  and  other  countries  on  turning  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  zone  of  peace, 
the  DPRK's  proposal  on  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Korean  problem,  and  so 
forth.  As  is  known,  the  5  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  the  10 
Bandung  principles  that  were  worked  out  by  Asian  countries  and  are  still 
relevant  today,  have  played  a  positive  role  in  resolving  conflict  situations 
and  could  also  be  taken  into  account  by  the  participants  in  a  broad  discus¬ 
sion  on  security.  As  is  known,  the  proclamation  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in 
their  region  by  nine  countries  in  the  South  Pacific  has  met  with  full  support 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Naturally,  the  road  to  the  implementation 
of  the  concept  of  Asian  security  is  difficult,  but  then  the  road  the  Helsinki 
was  not  smooth  either. 

Improving  relations  between  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  acquires  special  signifi¬ 
cance  under  the  conditions  of  the  present  aggravation  of  the  international 
situation.  Consistently  striving  to  build  its  ties  with  the  PRC  on  the  basis 
of  good  neighborliness  and  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  the  Soviet 
side  has  advanced  and  is  guided  by  the  idea  of  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  USSR  and  the  PRC  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  advan¬ 
tages  and,  it  goes  without  saying,  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of 
third  countries. 

Certain  steps  are  being  taken  in  this  direction.  Political  consultations 
between  special  representatives  of  the  USSR  and  PRC  governments  are  an 
example  of  these  steps.  It  is  also  a  positive  phenomenon  that  in  recent 
years  the  volume  of  Soviet-Chinese  trade  has  noticeably,  increased  and  that 
contacts  are  being  gradually  arranged  in  a  number  of  other  fields.  The 
results  of  the  visit  to  the  PRC  by  I.  V.  Arkhipov,  first  deputy  chairman  of 
the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  in  December  1984  were  of  essential  signifi¬ 
cance  in  this  respect.  The  agreements  between  the  USSR  and  PRC  governments 
on  economic  and  scientific— technological  cooperation  and  on  forming  the 
Soviet-Chinese  Commission  for  Economic,  Trade,  and  Scientific-Technological 
Cooperation  were  signed  during  the  visit.  The  implementation  of  these 
agreements  will  undoubtedly  help  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  deepening 
mutual  understanding  and  trust  between  the  USSR  and  the  PRC. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  the  March  CPSU  Central  Committee  Plenum  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wishes  to  seriously  improve  its  relations  with  the  PRC  and  that  it 
believes  that  this  is  completely  possible  under  the  conditions  of  reciprocity. 

At  the  meeting  between  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee,  and  Li  Peng,  member  of  the  CCP  Central  Committee  Politburo 
and  Secretariat  and  vice  premier  of  the  PRC  State  Council,  in  the  Kremlin  on 
23  December  1985,  M.  S.  Gorbachev  confirmed  the  Soviet  side's  sincere  striv¬ 
ing  to  seriously  improve  relations  with  the  PRC.  Further  progress  in  the 
cause  of  strengthening  good  neighborliness  and  cooperation  between  our  two 
socialist  countries,  M.  S.  Gorbachev  noted,  would  correspond  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  long-term  interests  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  peoples  and  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  peace  and  security  in  Asia  and  the  entire  world.  Li  Peng  expressed 
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the  Chinese  side’s  desire  to  promote  the  process  of  the  normalization  of 
bilateral  relations  and  noted  the  PRC’s  interest  in  maintaining  international 
peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  consistently  strives  for  stable  and  good  neighborly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan.  The  proposal  made  by  our  country  to  conclude  with  Japan  a 
treaty  of  good  neighborliness  and  cooperation  still  stands.  This  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  strengthening  mutual  trust  and  creating  a  favorable 
atmosphere  for  a  continuation  of  negotiations  on  the  peace  treaty.  A  joint 
elaboration  by  our  countries — with  the  participation  of  other  interested 
states — of  confidence-building  measures  in  the  Far  East  could  play  a  positive 
role  in  improving  Soviet- Japanese  relations. 

As  a  result  of  our  policy  of  peace  and  cooperation  and  of  its  manifestations 
in  Soviet  initiatives,  the  most  widely  different  political  circles  in  Asian 
countries  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  urgent  need  to  improve  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  in  the  region.  This  completely  reflects  the  aspirations 
and  expectations  of  peoples  of  the  entire  world.  The  fact  is  that  even  a 
superficial  analysis  of  the  peaceful  initiatives  of  the  Soviet  Union,  other 
socialist  countries  and  a  number  of  other  peace-loving  states  shows  that  these 
initiatives  extend  to  the  entire  world.  A  sincere  aspiration  to  legalize 
the  principles  of  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  is  at  the  basis  of  these  initiatives.  Their  leitmotiv  is  the  thesis 
that  the  consolidation  of  security  on  the  continent  must  become  the  common 
goal  of  Asian  countries  and  peoples.  There  is  a  generally  recognized  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  consolidation  of  peace  and 
stability  in  Asia  cannot  be  solved  at  a  stroke;  this  is  considered  to  be  a 
long-term  task.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to;  advance  by  stages, 
progressively  moving  forward,  and  make  a  well  thought  out  transition  from 
those  accords  between  two  states  or  several  states  which  have  already  been 
achieved  or  will  be  achieved  to  larger-scale  accords  and  to  gradually  con¬ 
solidating  stability  in  the  region.  Establishing  the  zones  of  peace  and 
nuclear-free  zones  in  various  regions  of  the  gigantic  Asian  continent  most 
certainly  could  lead  to  gradually  stabilizing  the  situation  in  all  of  Asia. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  held  and  continued  to  hold  high  the  banner  of 
peace  and  friendship  among  peoples.  ”A  world  without  wars  and  without  arms 
is  the  ideal  of  socialist” — the  CPSU  has  once  again  confirmed  in  its  congress 
documents  that  it  will  continue  to  be  true  to  this  Leninist  banner.  The 
CPSU  proceeds  from  the  belief  that,  no  matter  how  great  the  threat  to  peace 
created  by  the  policy  of  the  aggressive  circles  of  imperialism  may  be,  world 
war  is  not  fatally  inevitable.  It  is  possible  to  prevent  war  and  save  mankind 
from  catastrophe.  This  is  the  historical  mission  of  socialism  and  of  all 
progressive  and  peace-loving  forces  on  our  planet. 

COPYRIGHT:  ’’Problemy  Dalnego  Vostoka”,  1986 
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WRITER  ASSESSES  ASIAN-PACIFIC  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  1,  Jan-Mar  86  (signed  to  press 
12  Feb  86)  pp  14-136 

[Article  by  Professor  I.  I.  Kovalenko,  doctor  of  historical  sciences:  "On  a 
Complex  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Asian  Security";  passages  rendered  in  all 
capital  letters  printed  in  boldface  in  source] 

[Excerpts]  The  problems  of  peace  and  security  in  Asia  and  the  organization  of 
mutually  advantageous  cooperation,  based  on  equal  rights,  between  the  countries 
of  the  Asian-Pacific  region  have  always  occupied  one  of  the  central  places  in 
the  foreign  policy  activity  of  the  Soviet  state*  "Russia,"  stated  V.  I. 

Lenin,  "belongs  geographically,  economically  and  historically  not  only  to 
Europe,  but  also  to  Asia."l  However,  it  is  not  only  in  view  of  this  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  attached  and  is  continuing  to  attach  paramount  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  Asian  area  of  its  foreign  policy.  The  interest  of  the  CPSU  and 
the  Soviet  state  in  the  fate  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  is  determined  by  conside¬ 
rations  of  a  fundamentally  historical  nature. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  peoples  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region  languished  under 
the  harsh  yoke  of  colonizers.  The  Great  October  Revolution  awoke  the  peoples 
of  the  East,  inspired  the  hope  of  liberation  in  them  and  helped  them  to  rise  up 
for  the  sacred  struggle  for  their  rights.  Having  opened  up  a  new  era  in 
mankind’s  development,  the  revolution  in  Russia  initiated  a  crisis  in  the 
colonial  system  of  imperialism,  while  World  War  II,  during  which  the  most 
aggressive  detachments  of  world  reaction  were  routed  with  the  Soviet  Union 
playing  a  decisive  role,  led  to  the  disintegration  of  the  colonial  system  of 
imperialism.  Dozens  of  states  and  the  many  million-strong  masses  of  Asian 
peoples  entered  the  historical  arena  as  full  and  equal  members  of  the  world 
community. 

No  event  of  world  significance  can  now  be  decided  without  the  participation  of 
the  liberated  peoples  of  Asia.  The  pulse  of  the  Asian  Continent  is  now  to  be 
heard  beating  all  over  the  planet.  The  tumultuous  events  occurring  attract  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  peace  and  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  peoples.  For  this  reason,  it  is  no  accident  that  the  statement  by 
M.  S.  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  which 
advances  a  complex  of  new  major  foreign  policy  initiatives,  aimed  at  promoting 
an  improvement  in  the  international  situation  and  the  development  of  trust  as 
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an  inseparable  component  of  relations  between  states,  stresses  in  a  special 
section  that  "ensuring  security  in  Asia  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  one  of  the  largest  Asian  states. "2  On  the  other  hand,  as  E.  A. 
Shevardnadze,  foreign  minister  of  the  USSR,  s'tated  in  an  interview  with 
MONTSAME,  the  Mongolian  news  agency,  "the  proposals  contained  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Comrade  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  proposals  which  are  of  a  nature  common  to  all  mankind,  directly 
correspond  to  the  hopes  of  all  peoples. 

Throughout  their  entire  history  the  CPSU  and  Soviet  state  have  struggled 
untiringly  for  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of  peace  and  for  the  ensur¬ 
ing  of  peoples1  security  on  the  basis  of  the  Leninist  policy  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  A  concrete  manifestation  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  peace-loving 
course  is  the  unfading  struggle  for  peace  and  against  the  threat  on  nuclear 
war  on  the  basis  of  joint  efforts  by  states,  regardless  of  their  social  sys¬ 
tems  and  ideological  views.  It  was  precisely  the  Soviet  Union  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  posed  the  question  of  the  collective 
ensuring  of  peace  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  as  the  biggest  problem  of  the 
contemporary  period  and  which  is  waging  an  untiring  struggle  to  make  this 
historic  task  a  reality.  The  new  edition  of  the  CPSU  Program  states  that 
"the  CPSU  stands  for  the  pooling  of  efforts  by  all  interested  states  in  the 
interests  of  ensuring  security  in  Asia  and  for  a  joint  search  by  them  for  a 
constructive  solution  to  this  problem. 

"Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  can  and  must 
become  zones  of  peace  and  good-neighborliness." 

As  a  result  of  the  rout  of  fascist  Germany  and  militarist  Japan  in  World 
War  II,  a  fundamental  change  occurred  in  the  world  arena  in  favor  of  peace, 
democracy  and  socialism.  People’s  democratic  revolutions  were  victorious  in 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  Asia  many  countries  threw  off  the 
colonial  yoke  to  become  independent  sovereign  states,  while  some  of  them 
started  along  the  road  of  socialist  development.  However,  the  former  colonial 
powers  did  not  want  to  become  reconciled  with  the  new  postwar  world  structure. 
They  made  desperate  attempts  to  enslave  the  liberated  peoples  once  again,  by 
putting  the  most  diverse  means  into  action,  from  economic  penetration  to  open 
armed  int erven t ion . 

"Led  by  reactionary  American  circles,  the  imperialist  states,"  the  resolution 
of  the  20th  CPSU  Congress  noted,  "began,  soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  to 
conduct  a  policy  ’from  a  position  of  strength,’  which  reflected  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  most  aggressive  elements  in  these  states  to  suppress  the  workers 
and  democratic  and  national  liberation  movements,  to  undermine  the  socialist 
camp  and  to  establish  their  own  world  domination. 

Striving  to  maintain  their  positions,  the  United  States  and  other  imperialist 
states  resorted  to  direct  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Asian 
countries,  giving  rise  to  uninterrupted  clashes  and  military  confrontations. 

As  Indira  Gandhi  justly  noted,  "most,  if  not  all,  military  clashes  arose  at 
first  out*  of  imperialism’s  unwillingness  to  renounce  its  domination  and  later 
from  the  fact  that  it  resorted  to  new  forms  of  interference. The  military 
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fist  has  been  used  in  Korea  and  Indochina,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  the 
Philippines  and  other  countries.  International  and  primarily  American  monop¬ 
olies  have  more  than  once  organized  armed  assaults  of  the  national  liberation 
movement  of  Arab  peoples.  They  too  were  the  true  organizers  of  the  armed 
conflicts  that  have  repeatedly  flared  up  between  the  two  largest  countries 
of  the  Hindustani  peninsula— India  and  Pakistan.  Through  their  fault,  blood 
is  still  flowing  in  the  Middle  East,  Cambodia,  Afghanistan  and  other  regions 
of  the  Asian  subcontinent. 

Soviet  researchers  note  that  in  only  the  25  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  American  imperialism  resorted  to  armed  intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  developing  countries  almost  every  one  and  a  half  years.  Almost 
20  times  more  funds  were  spent  on  these  purposes  than  on  economic  assistance 
to  all  developing  countries  in  the  same  period. 

In  trying  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  "empires"  or  to  establish  neo¬ 
colonialism,  imperialist  powers  have  knocked  together  various  imperialist 
groups  and  have  created  military-political  aggressive  blocs,  thus  trying  to 
ensnare  Asian  peoples  in  them,  to  place  some  countries  in  opposition  to 
others,  to  set  some  peoples  on  others  and  to  make  Asians  fight  Asians. 

At  the  end  of  the  1960's  and  the  beginning  of  the  1970’s,  uninterrupted  wars 
and  conflicts  and  the  open  interference  of  imperialist  states  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  affairs  of  the  Asian  peoples  gave  prominence  to  the  task  of  establishing 
new  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  continent,  relations  that  would 
make  confrontation  give  way  to  dialogue  and  rapprochement,  guardedness  and 
suspicion  give  way  to  trust,  and  isolation  and  hostility  give  way  to  wide- 
scale  political,  economic  and  cultural  cooperation.  Democratic  forces  in 
the  Asian  countries  began  to  be  ever  more  distinctly  aware  that  only  collec¬ 
tive  peace  and  collective  security  would  rid  them  of  all  forms  of  capitalism 
and  neocolonialism,  of  conflicts,  and  of  internecine  wars. 

The  political  basis  of  collective  security  is  the  principle  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  different  social  systems,  a  principle  that  has 
become  one  of  the  definitive  areas  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Recognition  of 
this  same  principle  by  the  imperialist  powers  as  a  norm  of  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  worlds  would  open  up  an  opportunity  to  reconstruct 
international  relations  and  would  create  the  necessary  preconditions  for  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  collective  security. 

As  far  as  the  legal  principles  of  collective  security  are  concerned,  these 
must  be  based  on  the  generally  accepted  norms  of  international  law  and  must 
take  into  account  the  objective  reality  of  contemporary  Asia,  its  traditions 
and  the  experience  that  the  Asian  peoples  have  accumulated  during  the  strug- 
gle  against  imperialism  and  neocolonialism.  Soviet  government  and  socio— 
political  circles  proceed  from  the  view  that  collective  security  in  Asia  can 
be  built  on  the  following  principles:  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  in 
relations  between  states;  respect  for  sovereignty  and  the  inviolability  of 
borders;  noninterference  in  internal  affairs;  wide-scale  development  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  other  cooperation  on  the  basis  of  complete  equality  of  rights  and 
of  mutual  benefits;  recognition  and  strict  observance  of  the  right  of  each 
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people  to  be  master  of  its  own  fate;  the  impermissibility  of  annexing  terri¬ 
tory  by  means  of  aggression;  the  settlement  of  all  international  controver¬ 
sies  by  peaceful  means;  the  establishment  of  the  inseparable  right  of  each 
people  to  sovereign  ownership  of  its  natural  resources  and  to  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  socioeconomic  transformations. 

The  Soviet  idea  of  collective  security  in  Asia  received  wide-scale  inter¬ 
national  recognition  and  was  positively  welcomed  by  the  Asian  public.  And 
this  is  no  accident.  The  system  of  mutual  relations  between  countries  in 
the  contemporary  world  has  assumed  such  a  close-knit  and  interdependent 
character  that  no  state  can  feel  secure  unless  it  relies  on  collective  sup¬ 
port.  For  this  reason,  all  peace-loving  countries  to  which  aggressive  inten¬ 
tions  are  alien  are  striving  to  acquire  a  guarantee  of  their  security  on 
collective  principles,  which  are  the  most  effective  means  of  averting  the 
threat  to  peace  and  of  resolving  international  controversies. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  firmly  convinced  that  by  its  very  nature  collective 
security  is  of  an  all- Asian  nature  and  that  the  regional  basis,  that  is, 
the  organization  of  a  system  of  collective  security  on  individual  continents 
and  in  individual  geographical  zones,  may  become  an  effective  form  of  coope¬ 
ration  in  consolidating  general  peace  and  cutting  aggression  short.  A  world 
system  for  the  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  all  over  the  planet  could  be 
formed  out  of  the  sum  total  of  regional  zones  of  security. 

It  should  be  noted  that  solving  the  problem  of  collective  security  in  Asia  is 
a  complex  and  lengthy  process.  Numerous  difficulties  and  barriers  stand  and 
will  arise  on  the  way  toward  this  solution.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  forces  in  the  world  that  gain  advantage  from,  the  aggravation  of  the 
situation  and  from  the  intensification  of  the  arms — particularly  nuclear 
arms — race.  These  forces  are  the  military- industrial  complex  in  the  United 
States,  the  transnational  monopolies,  the  supporters  of  the  "cold  war"  and 
various  sorts  of  chauvinist  and  ultra-nationalist  elements.  They  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  achieve  their  strategic  goals  by  means  of  war,  the  goals  of  liquidat¬ 
ing  the  socialist  system,  enslaving  liberated  peoples  and  establishing  the 
rule  of  the  power  of  capital  over  the  entire  world. 

The  opponents  of  detente  assert  that  the  process  of  relaxing  tension  is  sup¬ 
posedly  of  no  advantage  to  the  West  or  is  of  less  advantage  than  it  is  to  the 
socialist  community.  They  demand  newer  and  newer  assignments  for, military 
purposes  and  impose  an  endless  arms  race  on  peoples  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
the  world  back  into  the  trenches  of  the  "cold  war." 

Imperialist  circles  are  afraid  that  the  Asian  Continent  will  be  closed  for¬ 
ever  to  the  domination  of  capitalist  monopolies.  They  would  like  to  see 
Asia  always  divided  and  open  to  aggressors.  These  forces  can  in  no  way  aban¬ 
don  their  plans  to  overturn  progressive  regimes  and  to  suppress  national 
liberation  movements.  They  still  cling  to  the  remains  of  their  influence  in 
Asia. 

The  largest  capitalist  powers,  and  the  United  States  and  Japan  first  and 
foremost,  saw  a  threat  to  their  own  political  interests  and  economic  privileges 
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in  the  Soviet  proposals  on  collective  security  in  Asia,  since  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  initiative  would  mean  the  disbandment  of  military  blocs 
and  alliances,  the  liquidation  of  foreign  military  bases  and  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  freedom  and  national  independence  of  young  national  states,  of 
their  complete  equality  and  of  their  equal  security.  For  this  reason,  they 
have  done  and  are  doing  everything  to  discredit  the  Soviet  idea  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  it  as  some  plan  to  establish  the  USSR's  domination  on  the  Asian 
Continent. 

It  is  difficult  to  provide  a  prepared  scheme  for,  or  to  determine  the  concrete 
paths  of,  the  Asian  people's  movement  toward  ensuring  lasting  peace  through 
collective  efforts.  As  experience  has  shown,  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
collective  security  is  not  a  one-shot  act.  It  is  a  lengthy  process  of  forming 
new  relations  between  countries,  the  basis  of  which  must  be  the  principle  of 
equal  security  for  all  states,  regardless  of  their  economic  might,  military 
potential,  geographic  size  and  sociopolitical  system.  The  transformation  of 
Asia  into  a  continent  of  peace  and  cooperation  will  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  effort,  time  and  patience  on  the  part  of  all  countries  and  all 
political  and  social  movements  in  order  to  overcome  the  mutual  distrust, 
suspicion  and  prejudice  that  have  been  sown  among  the  Asian  peoples  by  colo- 
nizers  for  centuries. 

In  the  middle  of  1985  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state  once  again  turned  to  the 
question  of  the  collective  defense  of  peace  and  the  development  of  a  general 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of  security  in  Asia  with  the  aim  of 
combining  the  efforts  of  all  Asian  states,  irrespective  of  their  social  sys¬ 
tems,  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  peace  and  stability.  Speaking  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Kremlin  in  honor  of  Rajiv  Gandhi,  prime  minister  of  India  (1985),  M.  S. 
Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  stated:  "In  Asia 
today  the  problems  of  ensuring  peace  and  security  are  perhaps  no  less  acute 
and  painful,  and  in  individual  regions  even  more  so  in  Europe.  It  is  thus 
understandable  that  in  recent  years  a  number  of  important  constructive  initia¬ 
tives  have  been  advanced  on  certain  aspects  of  the  security  of  the  Asian 
Continent  and  its  individual  regions.  Among  the  authors  of  these  initiatives 
are  the  socialist  states  and  the  participants  in  the  non-aligned  movement. 

They  include  the  USSR  and  India _ 

''The  question  now  arises  of  whether  we  should  not  take  all  these  initiatives 
into  account,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  Europe  to  some  extent,  and  think 
about  a  general,  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem  of  security  in  Asia 
and  about  possible  combined  efforts  by  Asian  states  in  this  direction.  Of 
course,  the  way  toward  this  is  complicated.  But,  then,  the  way  toward 
Helsinki  was  not  smooth  or  even  either.  Various  methods  are  evidently  possi¬ 
ble  here  both  bilateral  negotiations  and  multilateral  consultations,  even 
including  the  holding  in  the  foreseeable  future  of  some  all-Asian  forum  for 
an  exchange  of  opinions  and  a  joint  search  for  constructive  solutions."7 

In  advancing  the  idea  of  all-Asian  security,  the  USSR  proceeds  from  the  view 
that  the  Asian-Pacific  region  must  become  involved  in  the  world  process  aimed 
at  averting  and  preventing  thermonuclear  catastrophe. 
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In  spite  of  their  different  positions  on  individual  issues,  the  peoples  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  connected  by  their  community  of  vital  inte¬ 
rests  and  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  similar  tasks  which 
can  only  be  carried  out  in  conditions  of  peace,  good-neighborliness  and 
mutual  cooperation. 

The  new  postulation  of  the  question  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  consolidating  general  peace  and  international  security  and  of  devel¬ 
oping  concrete  measures  aimed  at  improving  the  situation  in  Asia  has  its  own 
grounds . 

At  the  end  of  the  1970 fs  and  the  beginning  of  the  1980’s,  the  ruling  circles 
of  the  Western  countries  and  primarily  the  United  States  attempted  to  take 
social  revanche  by  starting  an  open  confrontation  with  the  countries  of  world 
socialism  and  with  all  forces  for  peace,  democracy  and  social  progress,  striv¬ 
ing  to  push  them  back  or  even  to  rout  them.  The  U.S.  administration  has 
openly  stated  that  the  goal  of  U.S.  policy  is  to 'liquidate  socialism  as  a 
sociopolitical  system.  Proceeding  from  this,  the  U.S.  military- industrial 
complex  has  developed  a  wide-scale  program  of  building  up  its  military- 
economic  might  and  creating  an  enormous  military  machine  which  relies  on  the 
most  modern  nuclear  weapons.  The  U.S.  bosses  are  striving  to  establish  the 
world  domination  of  American  imperialism  and  have  set  about  implementing  this 
geopolitical  task.  The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  detente  has  been 
discarded  as  one  not  corresponding  to  their  imperial  interests. 

The  U.S.  administration  has  abandoned  treaties  and  agreements  which  it  previ¬ 
ously  concluded  with  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  countries,  particularly 
those  treaties  and  agreements  that  concerned  curbing  the  arms  race  and  that 
regulated  relations  with  the  United  States  on  the  principles  of  peaceful 
coexistence;  it  has  developed  a  wide-scale  psychological  war  against  world 
socialism  and  the  forces  of  social  progress  and  has  set  out  on  the  road  of 
provoking  conflicts  in  various  regions  of  the  world,  of  unrestrainedly  whip¬ 
ping  up  tension,  of  implementing  a  policy  of  terrorism  and  of  intimidation. 

The  United  States  is  displaying  particular  zeal  in  increasing  the  arms  race. 

The  Pentagon  is  striving  to  ensnare  the  world  in  the  broad  network  of  its 
military  bases  and  to  site  new  types  of  weapons,  including  nuclear  weapons, 
on  them.  Armadas  of  ships  with  nuclear  weapons  on  board  ply  the  near  and 
distant  approaches  to  the  Asian  Continent.  The  Pentagon  keeps  thousands  of 
nuclear  warheads  in  combat  readiness  here.  The  United  States  has  set  about 
practical  preparations  for  the  deployment  of  medium-range  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  socialist  countries  of  Asia,  India,  and 
other  states  with  governments  that  do  not  suit  the  United  States. 

The  Pentagon’s  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weapon  carriers  in  the  West 
European  NATO  countries  and  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  has  created  a  dan¬ 
gerous  new  situation  and  forces  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist 
countries  to  take  countermeasures. 

It  is  natural  that  the  dangerous  trends  in  the  development  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  are  also  having  a  telling  effect  on  the  situation  in  Asia. 
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The  contemporary  political  situation  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  growth  in  tension.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe  too,  the  United 
States  has  adopted  a  course  of  transforming  this  region  into  one  more  zone 
of  confrontation  with  world  socialism  and  the  forces  of  national  liberation. 

The  U.S.  administration  bears  direct  responsibility  for  the  existing  conflicts 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  Afghanistan  and  Indochina. 

Wi-bh  the  help  of  its  satellites  and  mercenaries,  it  has  provoked  and  sparked 
military  conflicts  in  these  regions  and  is  making  efforts  to  spread  them, 
hoping  that  by  these  means  it  can  smash  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Arab  East,  Afghanistan  and  Cambodia  for  free  and  independent  national 
development,  to  isolate  them  from  world  socialism,  to  turn  these  countries 
into  strongpoints  for  the  further  offensive  against  the  forces  of  peace, 
democracy  and  social  progress. 

No  less  dangerous  is  the  destructive  U.S.  policy  on  the  Hindustani  peninsula, 
where  Washington  is  attempting  to  spark  off  a  conflict  between  Pakistan  and 
India  and  to  turn  this  subcontinent  into  an  arena  of  constant  tension,  dis¬ 
trust  and  suspicion.  By  arming  Pakistan  with  modern  weapons,  the  United 
States  has  set  itself  the  goal  of  creating  a  constant  threat  to  India's 
independence,  destabilizing  the  situation  in  this  country,  tearing  off  indi- 
states  from  it  and  turning  these  into  its  own  military— strategic 

points. 

The  sharp  activation  of  U.S.  aggressive  schemes  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region 
in  the  1980's  is  perceived  by  the  Asian  public  as  the  intention  of  American 
imperialism  and  its  NATO  allies  to  re-establish  their  .undivided  domination  in 
Asia.  This  policy  of  the  Western  states  has  a  negative  effect  on  the  national 
interests  of  the  countries  here,  because  it  blocks  the  development  of  mutu¬ 
ally  advantageous  trade-economic  and  scientific-technical  ties  common  to  the 
entire  region,  diverts  considerable  forces  and  resources  to  military  purposes 
and  intensifies  the  danger  that  conflicts  will  deepen  and  that  new  ones  will 
arise. 

For  this  reason,  the  normalization  of  the  international  situation  in  the 
region  and  the  elimination  of  the  destabilizing  and  destructive  phenomena 
that  are  here  have  become  a  vital  task  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  all 
countries  in  this  region  of  the  planet.  The  new  Soviet  initiative  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  to  the  problems  of  security  in  Asia  corresponds  to  these 
tasks . 

Its  essence,'  M.  S.  Gorbachev  said  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  J.  Batmonh, 
general  secretary  of  the  Mongolian  People's  Revolutionary  Party  and  chairman 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Peoples  Great  Hural,  on  29  August  1985,  "is  to  com¬ 
bine  the  efforts  of  all  Asian  states,  irrespective  of  their  social  system, 
for  the  sake  of  ensuring  peace  and  stability.  This  proposal  arises  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  CPSU's  foreign  policy,  which  for  the  first  time 
in  history  proclaimed  the  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence.  It  takes  into  account 
the  sum  total  of  the  experience  accumulated  in  various  regions  of  the  world 
in  the  struggle  to  relax  tension  and  promote  detente."^ 
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The  Soviet  concept  of  Asian  security  takes  into  account  the  rich  experience 
accumulated  by  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  combining  their  efforts  for  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  old  and  new  colonizers,  against  the  forces  of  imperialism  and 
hegemonism,  and  also  of  the  useful  experience  acquired  during  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  peace,  security  and  cooperation  in  Europe,  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  mutual  relations  in  Asia  did  not  begin  on  empty  ground.  The 
Asian  peoples  have  already  more  than  once  put  forward  principles  and  norms  of 
relations  on  which  it  would  be  possible  to  rely  in  the  formation  of  peaceful 
and  healthy  ties  between  peoples, 

M.  S.  Gorbachev  stressed  that  a  comprehensive  approach  to  Asian  security 
could  include  the  five  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  ("Pantja  Shila") 
developed  by  Asian  states  at  one  time,  the  ten  principles  of  Bandung  and  a 
number  of  initiatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  in  the  region. 

The  new  Soviet  proposals  on  a  general  and  comprehensive  approach  to  Asian 
security  are  not  only  nourished  and  inspired  by  the  five  principles  ("Pantja 
Shila")  and  the  ten  Bandung  principles,  but  also  represent  their  further  con¬ 
tinuation  with  application  to  contemporary  conditions,  in  which  the  situation 
in  the  world  has  become  extraordinarily  aggravated  and  requires  additional 
new  forms  and  methods  of  struggle  for  the  preservation  and  consolidation  of 
peace  and  for  a  return  to  detente. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 
idea  of  all-Asian  security  is  THE  LENINIST  IDEA  OF  PEACEFUL  COEXISTENCE. 

Coming  out  in  favor  of  intensifying  collective  efforts  for  peace  and  security 
in  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union  believes  that  the  achievement  of  this  goal  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  on  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  _  The  Soviet  state  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  fact  that  these  principles  and  international  security,  including 
security  in  Asia,  are  closely  and  indissolubly  interconnected.  Only  the 
adoption  of  the  Leninist  idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  and  its  full  implementa¬ 
tion  can  ensure  international  security. 

Peaceful  coexistence  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  "export  of  revolution"  and 
is  resolutely  opposed  to  the  "export  of  counterrevolution."  However,  colonial 
wars,  acts  of  aggression  against  the  national  liberation  movement,  military 
and  economic  intervention,  and  colonialism  in  all  of  its  forms  and  manifesta¬ 
tions,  including  racism,  apartheid  and  neocolonialism,  are  all  incompatible 
with  its  principles. 

The  adoption  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence  does  not  mean  the 
liquidation  of  contradictions  and  differences  of  opinion,  the  renunciation  of 
competition  between  different  social  systems  or  the  end  of  the  ideological 
struggle.  Nor  does  it  mean  the  victory  or  capitulation  of  one  of  the  sides. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  victory  of  peace  will  be  the  victory  of  all  mankind. 

S.  Gorbachev  states  that  the  principle  of  renouncing  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  and  of  resolving  all  controversial  issues  by  peaceful  means,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  respecting  the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  states  in  the  region,  must  become  the  most  important  elements  in  Asian 
security.  Not  only  the  organization  of  a  reliable  system  of  security,  but 
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also  the  maintenance  of  normal  relations  between  states — relations  of  equal¬ 
ity  ,  friendship  and  cooperation— are  unthinkable  without  the  recognition  of 
these  principles. ^ 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  peaceful  resolution  of  international  controver¬ 
sies,  the  non-application  of  force  and  respect  for  sovereignty  envisage  first 
and  foremost  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Half 
a  century  of  stubborn  and  persistent  struggle  by  the  Soviet  Union  was 
required  before  the  mightiest  imperialist  power  in  the  world — the  United 
States — recognized  peaceful  coexistence  as  the  only  possible  basis  for 
relations  between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  and  between  other  states 
with  different  social  systems. 

The  concept  of  the  principles  of  non-use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  is 
not  confined  only  to  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  military  force — the 
extreme  form  of  violence.  In  our  time  the  use  of  force  can  be  carried  out  in 
other,  more  veiled  forms,  as  political,  economic  and  ideological  pressure. 
These  methods  are  becoming  the  favorite  form  of  interference  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  countries. 

They  include  the  imposition  of  unequal  treaties  and  agreements  that  limit  the 
sovereignty  of  the  liberated  countries;  the  inflamation  of  national  discord 
between  peoples;  economic  measures  of  neocolonialism — the  seizure  of  sources 
of  raw  materials  and  commodity  markets  and  also  an  unequal  exchange  based  on 
lowered  prices  for  the  raw  materials  of  developing  countries  and  increased 
prices  for  the  industrial  commodities  of  developed  countries;  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  various  types  of  "assistance,"  the  acceptance  of  which  binds  develop¬ 
ing  countries  to  the  chariot  of  imperialist  states  for  a  long  time;  and  so 
forth . 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  in  favor  of  preventing  the  use  of  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  to  solve  controversial  problems  from  becoming  a  law  of 
international  life. 

Another  no  less  important  element  of  all— Asian  security  must  be  respect  for 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  state  power  of  a  given  state  in 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  The  principle  of  sovereignty  is  a  fundamental 
and  generally  accepted  principle  of  international  law  which  is  legally  con¬ 
solidated  in  the  UN  Charter. 

Whereas  previously  the  imperialist  countries  trampled  crudely  and  openly  on 
the  sovereign  rights  of  peoples,  keeping  them  in  the  position  of  colonial 
slaves,  in  the  changed  conditions  imperialism  and  reaction  are  attempting  to 
violate  state  sovereignty  and  encroach  on  the  national  independence  of  libe¬ 
rated  countries  in  roundabout  ways,  by  methods  of  political  and  economic 
enslavement  which  progressive  forces  aptly  call  neocolonialism. 

The  essence  of  neocolonialism  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  documents  of  the 
Conference  of  Communist  and  Workers  Parties  (1969) :  "The  imperialists 
impose  on  these  states  economic  treaties  and  military-political  pacts  that 
infringe  on  their  sovereignty,  and  they  exploit  these  countries  through  the 
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removal  of  capital,  through  unequal  trade  conditions,  the  manipulation  of 
prices  and  exchange  rates,  loans,  and  various  forms  of  so-called  faidT  and 
pressure  by  international  financial  organizations . 

The  significance  of  the  principle  of  sovereignty,  equality,  and  of  respect 
for  the  rights  inherent  in  sovreignty  for  the  reorganization  of  international 
relations  on  a  new  basis  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  peoples1  security  is 
well  revealed  in  the  Final  Act  elaborated  by  the  CSCE. 

The  strength  of  the  Soviet  concept  of  all-Asian  security,  which  is  based  on 
the  sovereign  rights,  freedom  and  independence  of  all  great  and  small 
countries  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  ensures  that 
they  have  the  full  right  to  dispose  of  their  national  wealth  by  themselves 
and  to  build  a  new  society  in  accordance  with  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of 
their  peoples. 

When  examining  the  principle  of  sovereignty  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  closely  connected  with  territorial  integrity  and  the  inviolability 
of  borders.  The  territorial  integrity  of  a  state  and  the  completeness  of 
its  power  are  organically  interconnected,  because  the  integrity  of  state  ter¬ 
ritory  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  existence  of  that  same  state. 

The  principle  of  territorial  inviolability  and  integrity  allows  no  forcible 
tearing  away  or  seizure  of  the  territory  of  any  state.  This  principle  forms 
an  inseparable  part  of  international  law  and  has  also  been  recorded  in  the 
UN  Charter  and  in  numerous  agreements  and  declarations  by  states. 

Collective  security  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe,  is  unthinkable  without  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  Asian  states. 

Strict  observance  of  this  principle  is  particularly  important  now,  when  the 
imperialist  states  and  the  forces  of  hegemonism  have  not  yet  abandoned  their 
plans  to  recarve  the  postwar  borders,  are  taking  no  account  of  states1 
sovereignty,  are  continuing  to  make  territorial  claims  without  stopping  at 
the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  its  use,  and  are  making  use  of  the  border 
question  to  set  some  peoples  on  others.  The  states  presently  existing  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  basin  were  formed  historically  within  their  territorial 
boundaries,  and  their  territorial  integrity  was  confirmed  and  laid  down  in 
corresponding  international  treaties  and  agreements. 

Now  that  the  world  has  been  driven  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  catastrophe,  the 
most  important  questions  are  the  questions  of  the  struggle  to  prevent  nuclear 
war,  to  reduce  international  tension,  to  prevent  the  arms  race  and  especially 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  to  prevent  the  militarization  of  space.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  the  measures  aimed  at  reducing  and  eliminating  the 
nuclear  danger  occupy  one  of  the  central  places  in  the  complex  of  measures 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  aimed  at  ensuring  all-Asian  security. 

Let  us  dwell  on  some  of  the  principles  and  measures: 

FIRST.  Renunciation  by  all  nuclear  powers  of  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  Asia  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  As  is  known,  the  Soviet  Union 
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unilaterally  assumed  the  obligation  not  to  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  as  far  back  as  June  1982.  This  was  a  bold  decision  that  was  not 
calculated  to  score  any  propaganda  success  but  to  set  an  example  for  other 
nuclear  powers  in  the  sphere  of  curtailing  the  nuclear  arms  race.  If  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  that  have  nuclear  weapons  assumed  analogous 
obligations  and  proclaimed  them  from  the  UN  rostrum,  as  the  USSR  representa¬ 
tive  did,  this  would  signify  a  considerable  reduction,  an  actual  elimination 
of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  and  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  night¬ 
mare  of  nuclear  catastrophe*  Following  the  renunciation  of  the  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  it  would  easily  be  possible  to  reach  accords  on  concrete 
measures  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  and,  subsequently,  to  completely  eliminate 
them*  However,  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  other  nuclear  powers 
(Britain  and  France)  have  joined  this  most  important  initiative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  thereby  blocked  its  implementation.  It  has  to  be  noted  that 
China  announced  its  decision  not  ta  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons  even 
earlier  (in  1967).  Thus,  of  the  five  nuclear  powers,  two — the  USSR  and  the 
PRC — have  set  a  good  example  for  other  nuclear  powers,  and  they  appeal  to  them 
to  join  this  important  initiative.  The  USSR’s  proposal  to  follow  its  example 
still  stands.  "Has  not  the  time  come  for  our  Western  partners,  the  NATO 
countries,  A.  A.  Gromyko  has  said,  "to  seriously  assess  the  opportunities 
provided  by  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union?  We  expect  them  to  once 
again  carefully  consider  it."20 

SECOND.  Freezing  the  level  of  military  activities  and  reducing  and  stopping 
the  arms  race,  and  especially  the  nuclear  arms  race,  as  the  first  step  toward 
a  complete  liquidation  of  nuclear  armaments. 

Freezing  nuclear  weapons  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  issues  of  the 
political  and  propaganda  struggle  concerning  the  problems  of  peace  and 
disarmament.  It  has  become  the  touchstone  of  a  sincere  attitude  of  this  or 
that  state  toward  disarmament  and  the  reduction  of  the  threat  of  war.  The 
freezing  includes  both  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  for  their  delivery, 
including  both  strategic  and  medium— range  and  operational-tactical  weapons 
and  means.  It  covers  all  stages  of  the  creation  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  is, 
the  manufacturing  of  fissionable  materials  and  the  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  warheads  and  of  means  for  their  delivery. 

THIRD.  The  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  the  countries  and  regions  of 
the  Asian-Pacific  part  of  the  world  which  adhere  to  their  nuclear-free  status. 
The  Soviet  Union  considers  this  proposal  a  very  important  part  of  its 
approach  to  all-Asian  security.  The  adoption  of  this  obligation  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  guarantee  to  non-nuclear  countries  against  a  nuclear  attack  and 
would  create  an  atmosphere  of  calmness  and  confidence  in  their  future  for 
dozens  of  countries  and  peoples  of  that  vast  region. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  declared  with  all  resoluteness  that  it  would  never  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  any  states  that  renounce  the  manufacturing  and  acqui¬ 
sition  of  these  weapons  and  do  not  have  them  on  their  territories.  As  is 
known,  the  USSR  has  expressed  its  readiness  to  give  the  form  of  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  to  this  obligation  and  to  start  an  exchange  of  views  on 
this  question  with  all  interested  states,  including  those  in  the  Asian- 
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Pacific  region.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  other  nuclear  powers  that  still 
shrink  from  assuming  such  an  obligation.  It  is  the  obvious  task  of  the  public 
of  the  countries  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  basin  to  exert  systematic  and  ever 
increasing  pressure  on  the  ruling  circles  of  those  nuclear  powers  that  shun 
the  adoption  of  this  important  obligation  and  to  force  them  to  change  their 
position  in  the  interests  of  the  consolidation  of  peace  and  tranquility  on 
earth. 

FOURTH.  The  adoption  by  the  states  that  have  no  nuclear  weapons  of  the 
three  nuclear-free  principles,  that  is,  the  principles  of  non-possession 
and  non-manufacturing  of  these  weapons  and  non- importation  of  them  to  their 
territories.  These  three  nuclear-free  principles  were  first  formulated  and 
promoted  by  democratic  forces  in  Japan  as  the  main  demand  of  their  antiwar 
struggle.  These  principles  were  subsequently  approved  by  the  Japanese  parlia¬ 
ment  as  the  country's  official  position  in  relation  to  nuclear  weapons.  How¬ 
ever,  American  military  circles  do  not  consider  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese 
people.  American  warships  with  nuclear  weapons  on  board  regularly  visit 
Japanese  ports.  It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  Government  denies  these  facts, 
but  several  Americans  of  the  highest  ranks  have  more  than  once  made  state¬ 
ments  which  show  that  the  U.S.  naval  forces  pay  scant  attention  to  these 
demands  of  the  Japanese  people. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  continues  to  express  its  readiness 
to  guarantee  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons  against 
states  that  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons,  do  not  manufacture  them  and  do 
not  have  them  on  their  territories.  It  was  stated  in  1982  that  the  USSR  sees 
no  obstacles  to  opening  an  exchange  of  views  on  the  question  with  Japan,  both 
within  the  framework  of  the  proposal  on  holding  negotiations  on  confidence¬ 
building  measures  in  the  Far  East  and  within  the  framework  of  any  other  forms 
that  are  mutually  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

If  the  governments  of  all  nuclear-free  countries  of  the  Asian-Pacific  region 
committed  themselves  to  strictly  observing  the  aforementioned  three  nuclear- 
free*  principles  and  the  nuclear  powers  pledged  by  a  treaty  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  them,  this  would  represent  a  serious  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  easing  the  situation  in  the  region  and  consolidating  peace  and  security  in 
Asia  and  the  entire  Pacific  basin. 

FIFTH.  The  adoption  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  by  those  states 
which  have  not  yet  done  so.  The  implementation  of  this  measure  would  repre¬ 
sent  a  most  important  link  in  the  chain  of  creating  all-Asian  security.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  concluded  in  1968, 
has  played  a  most  important  role  in  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  earth.  The  treaty  has  been  adopted  by  100  states.  Nevertheless, 
some  countries,  including  some  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region,  have  not  signed 
it.  Among  these  Asian  states  are  the  PRC,  India,  Pakistan,  Iraq,  Israel  and 
others. 

As  is  well  known,  China  has  been  a  member  of  the  nuclear  powers  club  for  quite 
some  time,  but  India,  Pakistan,  Iraq  and  Israel  are  capable  of  producing 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  scientific-technological  studies  have  reached  quite 
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a  high  level  of  development.  Pakistan  has  moved  closer  to  nuclear  weapons 
than  other  countries  and,  as  Indian  representatives  claim,  it  can  build 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  immediate  future.  This  is  not  surprising  because 
the  U.S.  military- industrial  complex,  which  counts  on  blackmailing  India  and 
other  Asian  countries  by  means  of  a  Pakistani  atomic  bomb,  is  helping  the 
Pakistani  military  authorities  produce  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Indian  Government  has  declared  it  is  ready  to  join  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  if  Pakistan  renounces  the  creation  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  gives  the  necessary  guarantees  to  India. 

Israel  is  playing  a  very  dangerous  game  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Its 
leaders  are  more  and  more  often  threatening  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
Syria  and  other  Arab  states  that  firmly  resist  the  Zionist  aggression. 
According  to  available  information,  the  Israeli  rulers  are  speeding  up  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  with  the  scientific-technological  assistance 
of  the  United  States,  thereby  counting  on  heating  up  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  even  more  by  means  of  nuclear  weapons  and  on  expanding  their 
aggression. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  any  efforts  to  prove  what  a  threat  to  peace  and 
international  security  is  created  by  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  what  dangerous  consequences  may  result  from  new  states  joining  the  nuclear 
club,  the  states  that  nurture  aggressive  plans  against  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors.  Recently  more  and  more  non-nuclear  states  (mainly  non-signatories  of 
the  treaty)  have  intensified  their  activities  aimed  at  obtaining  from  abroad 
the  necessary  technology  and  equipment  to  build  enterprises  that  would  be 
able  to  produce  military  nuclear  materials.  This  trend  is  secretly  supported 
by  the  U.S.  administration,  which  has  adopted  a  policy  aimed  at  facilitating 
the  procedures  connected  with  the  granting  of  export  licenses  for  nuclear 
technology  and  materials,  a  policy  that  is  fraught  with  grave  consequences. 

The  democratic  public  of  many  countries  is  alarmed  about  the  possibility  of 
a  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  demands  that  the  nuclear  powers  and 
the  IAEA  intensify  their  control  over  the  use  of  nuclear  technology  and  mater¬ 
ials  and  strengthen  in  every  way  possible  the  system  for  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  as  an  important  practical  step  on  the  road  to  freezing 
nuclear  arsenals  and  subsequently  to  completely  liquidating  nuclear  weapons 
everywhere. 

SIXTH.  Completely  stopping  nuclear  weapons  tests  everywhere,  including  in 
Asia  and  the  area  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  solution  of  this  important  problem  would  represent  an  achievement  of 
great  strategic  significance.  It  is  well  known  that  the  qualitative  perfect¬ 
ing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  development  of  new  varieties  of  these  weapons 
are  inseparably  linked  with  their  testing,  something  that  whips  up  the  arms 
race,  promotes  the  appearance  of  new,  more  destructive  types  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  broadens  the  possibilities  for  using  them.  Stopping  the  tests 
would  also  help  strengthen  the  system  for  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  because  no  new  nuclear  states  could  appear  on  the  scene  without  the 
explosion  of  nuclear  devices. 
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SEVENTH.  Refusal  by  the  Asian  and  Pacific  basin  states  to  participate  in 
the  plans  for  the  militarization  of  space.  The  struggle  against  the  milita¬ 
rization  of  space  represents  an  important  front  in  the  struggle  of  peace- 
loving  forces  because  the  extension  of  the  arms  race  to  space  will  make  a 
cardinal  change  in  the  world  strategic  situation  and  intensify  the  arms  race. 

The  breakthrough  by  the  United  States  in  space  with  nuclear  weapons  will 
result  in  a  number  of  grave  consequences. 

The  so-called  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) ,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
"Star  Wars”  program,  not  only  will  not  lead  to  the  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  stimulate  their  steady  perfecting.  Expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  defensive  character  of  SDI,  the  United  States  is  not  reducing, 
but  instead  intensifying,  many  times  over,  its  preparations  in  the  nuclear 
missile  sphere.  It  is  developing  some  100  new  types  of  strategic  offensive 
weapons  and  is  planning  to  deploy  12,000  long-range  cruise  missiles  of  all 
modes  of  basing,  which  will  be  aimed  not  only  against  the  USSR,  but  also 
against  other  countries  whose  governments  follow  policies  that  do  not  suit 
Washington. 

The  Soviet  Union  resolutely  opposes  the  transfer  of  the  arms  race  to  space. 

It  fully  takes  into  account  the  fact  that,  by  spreading  the  arms  race  to 
space,  the  United  States  will  jeopardize  the  process  of  reducing  nuclear 
weapons  and  will  create  a  completely  new  scientific-technological  basis  for 
the  development  [razrabotka]  of  even  more  destructive  types  of  weapons. 

These  weapons  systems  will  not  be  located  at  distances  of  thousands  of 
kilometers  but  will  literally  hang  above  the  head  of  the  enemy  and  will  be 
essentially  ready  for  instant  operation. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Soviet  Union  will  naturally  be  compelled  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  strengthen  its  defense  and  neutralize  the  threat. 

EIGHTH.  Preventing  the  creation  of  new,  and  the  expansion  of  existing, 
blocs  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  and  liquidating  the  military  bases  in  the 
region. 

The  existence  of  military-political  blocs  and  closed  groups  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  military  bases  on  foreign  territory  .represent  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  tension.  Therefore,  the  world  democratic  public 
believes  that  blocs  should  be  dissolved  and  bases  liquidated. 

Discounting  the  ANZUS  pact,  uniting  the  United  States,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  which  has  been  seriously  split  by  the  position  of  the  D.  Lange 
government  and  its  decision  to  bar  American  warships  carrying  nuclear 
weapons  from  entering  New  Zealand fs  ports,  there  are  no  functioning  military 
blocs  in  Asia  at  present.  The  former  large  military-political  blocs  of  the 
SEATO,  CENTO  and  ASPAC  type  have  collapsed  and  have  de  facto  ceased  to  exist. 

However,  the  crisis  of  the  existing  military-political  blocs  in  Asia  does  not 
signify  that  the  imperialists  and  neocolonialists  have  laid  down  their  arms 
and  that  they  are  taking  no  steps  to  strengthen  their  positions.  Preparations 
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are  in  progress  to  form  new  blocs  to  replace  the  old  ones  that  have  collapsed. 
What  is  involved  in  this  connection  are  the  attempts  to  knock  together  the 
Washington-Tokyo-Seoul  axis  that  would  assume  the  function  of  a  military- 
political  police  officer  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  basin,  and  preparations  are 
also  in  progress  to  form  a  broader  military— political  alliance  under  the 
name  of  the  Pacific  Community. "  True,  the  formation  of  this  community  is 
camouflaged  under  the  mask  of  an  "economic  association"  which  appears  harmless 
at  first  glance  and  which  would  allegedly  greatly  benefit  the  countries  of 
the  Asian-Pacific  region  and,  first  and  foremost,  the  ASEAN  member-countries, 
but  the  organizers  of  this  new  group  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  conceal  their  real  goals  and  the  world  public  has  already  nicknamed  the 
community  an  Asian  variation  of  NATO. 

At  the  same  time  the  Pentagon  strategists  are  also  strengthening  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  many  countries  of  the  region  on  a  bilateral  basis  by  concluding 
with  them  the  appropriate  treaties  and  agreements  on  military,  political 
and  economic  cooperation. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Asian-Pacific 
region  is  the  Japanese— American  treaty  on  "ensuring  mutual  security,"  which 
has  essentially  grown  into  a  powerful  military-political  complex  whose  ope¬ 
rations  cover  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a  distance  of  1,000  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Japan.  The  association  of  the  military- industrial  poten¬ 
tials  of  two  of  the  world’s  biggest  capitalist  powers  is  causing  legitimate 
concern  among  the  peoples  of  the  entire  Asian-Pacific  region. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has  an  analogous  treaty  with  South  Korea,  on 
whose  territory  a  40,000— man  American  military  corps  is  deployed,  which 
counts  among  its  armaments  1,000  nuclear  charges  of  various  designations. 
Considering  the  fact  that  South  Korea  is  linked  with  Japan  by  a  number  of 
agreements,  including  some  secret  ones,  it  is  clear  that  the  Washington- 
Tokyo-Seoul  axis  is  already  functioning.  The  evidence  of  this  is  provided 
by  several  simultaneous  American— South  Korean  and  American— Japanese  military 
exercises,  during  which  all  types  of  combat  operations,  up  to  and  including 
assault  landings  and  nuclear  strikes  against  the  territory  of  a  potential 
opponent,  are  worked  out. 

The  United  States  is  striving  to  turn  Southeast  Asia  into  a  bridge  joining 
the  American  military  structures  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Near 
East.  The  American  Armed  Forces  have  made  it  a  permanent  practice  to  use 
the  airfields,  harbors  and  port  installations  of  the  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  as  transit  points  for  the  "rapid  deployment  forces"  that  have  been 
formed  for  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Asian  countries  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 


Relying  on  the  enormous  number  of  its  military  bases  and  support  points  and 
the  system  of  all  types  of  alliances  and  treaties,  the  United  States  is  turn¬ 
ing  the  Asian-Pacific  region  into  yet  another  zone  of  global  confrontation 
with  world  socialism  and  the  national  liberation  forces.  Therefore,  raising 
the  task  of  liquidation  of  the  foreign  military  presence  and  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  bases  in  the  region  and  preventing  the  formation  of  new,  closed 
military-political  groups  correspond  to  the  urgent  interests  of  the  struggle 
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for  creating  collective  peace  and  collective  security  to  this  vast  and  stra¬ 
tegically  important  part  of  the  world. 

NINTH.  The  formation  of  zones  of  peace  and  nuclear-free  zones  in  various 
regions  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  and  Indian  ocean  basins. 

The  formation  of  zones  of  peace  and  nuclear-free  zones  in  various  geographic 
regions  represents  one  of  the  effective  forms  of  struggle  against  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  The  idea  of  forming  nuclear-free  zones  has  quickly 
become  popular.  Peoples  of  the  world  have  seen  it  not  only  as  an  effective 
way  of  preventing  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  but  also  as  a  means 
of  easing  international  tension  and  of  improving  the  political  climate  of 
the  planet. 

The  Soviet  Union  adopted  from  the  very  beginning  the  position  of  actively 
supporting  the  movement  for  nuclear-free  zones  and  has  declared  more  than 
once  that  it  is  ready  to  assume  the  obligation  to  respect  the  status  of  all 
nuclear-free  zones  that  will  be  formed,  provided  the  same  obligations  are 
also  accepted  by  other  nuclear  powers. 

Millions  of  people  see  nuclear-free  zones  as  an  important  measure  to  curb  the 
arms  race  and  strengthen  international  security. 

TENTH.  Within  the  complex  of  measures  designed  to  create  a  favorable  situa¬ 
tion  for  achieving  Asian  security,  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee,  has  listed  the  need  to  implement  confidence-building 
measures  in  military-political  spheres. 

The  CSCE  Final  Act  emphasizes  that  confidence-building  measures  should  help 
reduce  the  danger  of  armed  conflicts  and  of  incorrect  understandings  or 
incorrect  appraisals  of  a  military  activity  that  could  cause  fear,  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  conditions  when  the  participating  states  lack  clear  and  timely 
information  about  the  nature  of  such  an  activity. 

The  confidence-building  measures  are  called  upon  to  help  lower  the  level  of 
military  confrontation  between  states  with  different  social  systems  and  over¬ 
come  bloc  structures  in  international  relations.  This  approach  does  not 
apply  only  to  Europe;  it  is  also  of  universal  significance,  provided  that, 
of  course,  the  appropriate  regional  or  local  conditions  and  peculiarities  are 
taken  into  account. 

These  measures  can  concern  concrete  military  activities  of  states  and  include: 
preventing  accidental  or  unsanctioned  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  military  inci¬ 
dents;  timely  reciprocal  notification  on  holding  military  maneuvers  and  exer¬ 
cises,  on  movements  of  forces;  exchange  of  military  observers  and  delegations; 
reduction  of  the  number  and  size  of  maneuvers  and  exercises;  limiting  and 
subsequently  ending  military  activities  of  states  in  this  or  that  region  of 
the  world. 

The  actions  promoting  the  strengthening  of  confidence  should  also  include 
very  important  political  measures  and  measures  legally  incorporated  in 
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treaties  such  as  the  following:  a  treaty  on  no  first  use  of  nuclear  or  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  against  one  another;  an  agreement  on  freezing  the  numerical 
strength  of  forces  in  a  given  zone;  an  agreement  on  strengthening  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  security  for  non-nuclear  states  and  on  non-deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  territories  of  states  that  do  not  have  such  weapons. 

These  confidence— building  measures,  set  forth  by  the  socialist  countries  in 
relation  to  Europe,  can  also  be  effective  in  relation  to  the  Asian-Pacific 
region,  where  such  countries  as  the  USSR,  China  and  Japan  are  neighbors  and 
where  the  United  States  has  set  up  a  large  number  of  air  force  and  naval 
bases. 

According  to  the  USSR’s  proposals,  the  negotiations  on  confidence-building 
measures  in  the  Asian— Pacific  region  should  be  open  to  participation  by  all 
states  of  the  region.  All  states  of  the  region  should  be  equally  interested 
in  these  negotiations  if  they  aspire  to  a  relaxation  of  tension  and  to  the 
establishment  of  peaceful  and  good-neighborly  relations  among  themselves. 

Of  course,  the  confidence-building  measures  cannot  replace  real  steps  to 
limit  and  reduce  the  arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  military  potential  of 
states,  but  they  would  help  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  of  armed 
conflicts.  Herein  lies  their  invaluable  significance,  especially  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  regions  where  tension  and  a  potential  danger  for  the  outbreak  of 
military  conflicts  exist, 

ELEVENTH,  Renouncing  support  from  abroad  for  subversive  antigovernment  armed 
terrorist  groups.’ 

The  United  States  has  turned  terrorism  into  a  habitual* instrument  of  its 
policy,  and  this  includes  not  only  terrorism  against  individual  persons  or 
organizations,  but  also  acts  against  entire  peoples-  Using  the  methods  of 
the  cruelest  forms  of  terrorism,  the  United  States  tried  to  suppress  the 
liberation  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  organized  a  bloody  upheaval  in 
Chile  and  trampled  defenseless  Grenada  under  the  boots  of  its  soldiers- 

Specifically,  the  United  States  continues  terrorist  subversive  activities 
against  the  sovereign  states  of  Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Nicaragua,  Angola  and 
Ethiopia. 


It  continues  to  form  and  dispatch  to  sovereign  countries  the  bands  of  mer¬ 
cenaries  and  murderers  with  whose  assistance  it  tries  to  overthrow  lawful 
government  and  install  its  own  puppets  in  power. 

The  provision  of  Pol  Pot’s  followers  with  American  weapons  and  ammunition  and 
with  everything  without  which  they  could  not  continue  their  hostile  terrorist 
operations  against  their  own  people  is  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The 
United  States  is  the  inspirer  and  organizer  of  undeclared  wars  against 
Afghanistan  and  Nicaragua.  Washington  has  already  spent  about  a  billion 
dollars  to  arm  and  train  the  bandits  who,  in  the  course  of  their  bandit 
attacks,  are  slaughtering  Afghan  women,  old  people  and  children.  The 
Pakistani  regime  has  received  3.2  billion  dollars  from  the  other  side  of  the 
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ocean  for  its  consent  to  turn  its  country  into  a  base  for  bandit  groups. 

(D.  MacMile) ,  a  well-informed  CIA  associate,  has  very  accurately  character¬ 
ized  those  on  whom  the  United  States  relies  in  its  policy  of  international 
terrorism.  He  has  said:  "This  is  a  loathesome  and  tragic  .reality  of  murders 
perpetrated  by  bands  of  cutthroats.  These  people -are  armed,  paid  and  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States.  These  people  are  agents  of  the  United  States. "^3 

The  American  administration  does  not  hide  its  intention  to  continue  to  pursue 
the  policy  of  state  terrorism  throughout  the  world.  American  doctrine  dic¬ 
tates  that  the  United  States  should  "support  any  state  or  any  group  fighting 
communism  in  any  part  of  the  world,"  and  in  this  connection  "communism"  is 
understood  to  include  the  regimes  that  are  considered  objectionable  by  the 
American  monopolies.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  proclaims  its  right 
to  resort  to  methods  of  subversive  activities,  terrorism,  provocations  and 
direct  military  intervention  in  relation  to  sovereign  states  whose  peoples 
have  themselves  established  and  are  defending  their  own  democratic  power.  In 
this  connection  the  United  States  wants  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries 
of  socialism  to  remain  indifferent  and  watch  how  U.S.  imperialism  tramples 
underfoot  the  freedom  and  independence  of  peoples.  The  United  States  tries 
to  present  the  national  liberation  movements  as  terrorist  movements  that  are 
allegedly  directed  against  the  existing  lawful  governments. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  never  promoted  the  fanning  of  regional  conflicts  and 
has  always  supported  peaceful  ways  of  settling  them.  It  also  condemns  all 
forms  of  terrorism  as  an  impermissible  and  harmful  method  of  achieving 
political  or  any  other  goals.  But  whenever  the  forces  of  imperialism  and 
reaction  deliberately  create  "hot  spots"  and  strive  with  methods  of  terrorism 
and  provocation  to  overthrow  the  lawful  governments  of  liberated  countries, 
the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  clear  and  definite':  The  USSR  will 
always  side  with  the  peoples  who  are  threatened  by  imperialism  and  with  the 
states  upon  whose  sovereignty  and  universally  recognized  rights  reaction 
encroaches . 

The  struggle  for  peace,  cooperation  and  good-neighborliness  will  not  be 
successful  unless  it  ends  the  subversive  terrorist  activities  of  the  United 
States  against  entire  countries  and  peoples  in  the  Asian-Pacific  region  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  Soviet  concept  of  general  Asian 
security.  Naturally,  they  do  not  exhaust  this  enormous  problem  and  do  not 
pretend  to  any  kind  of  universality.  They  must  also  be  supplemented  with 
other  ideas  and  considerations  concerning  the  arrangement  of  political  con¬ 
tacts  and  of  trade,  economic,  scientific  and  cultural  cooperation. 

The  Soviet  Union  proceeds  from  the  view  that  there  are  no  issues  for  which 
positive  solutions  cannot  be  found  if  all  of  the  countries  concerned  stand 
firmly  on  the  positions  of  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war  and  if  they  act  collectively  in  conformity  with  the  reasonable 
norms  of  international  contacts  and  cooperation. 

Only  this  approach  can  guarantee  a  peaceful  future,  not  only  for  the  peoples 
of  Europe,  where  the  task  of  preventing  a  further  rise  in  the  level  of 
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military  confrontation  is  especially  acute,  but  also  for  the  peoples  of  the 
Asian-Pacific  region,  where  the  tension  of  military-political  confrontation 
is  rising  through  the  fault  of  the  United  States.  "We,"  M.  S.  Gorbachev  has 
pointed  out,  are  in  favor  of  expanding  the  political  dialogue  between  all 
states  in  the  region  in  the  interests  of  peace,  good-neighborliness,  mutual 
trust  and  cooperation. "25  The  results  of  the  visits  by  E.  A.  Shevardnadze, 
USSR  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  several  Far  Eastern  countries  in  January 
attest  to  the  positive  development  of  this  dialogue.  The  documents  adopted 
in  Tokyo,  P’yongyang  and  Ulaanbaatar  are  aimed  at  promoting  the  cause  of 
peace  and  stability  in  Asia. 

The  Soviet  idea  of  general  Asian  security  is  not  a  ready-made  plan.  .It  is 
only  a  working  hypothesis  that  still  needs  to  be  further  developed  in  its 
details  and  filled  with  concrete  substance.  The  entire  complex  task  is  to 
work  out  by  collective  efforts  a  security  concept  whose  implementation  will 
benefit  all  countries  and  peoples  and  under  which  no  one  will  be  victorious 
and  no  one  vanquished  and  there  will  be  no  winners  or  losers. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  the  comprehensive  security  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  a  common  task  of  all  peoples  of  the  region.  Any  state  can  put  forward 
any  initiative  and  make  any  proposal,  which  must  be  collectively  examined 
witb  the  greatest  attention,  if  they  are  aimed  at  strengthening  peace  and 
security.  "We  highly  value  the  constructive  initiatives  of  the  Asian  social¬ 
ist  countries,  of  India  and  of  other  members  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement," 
it  is  pointed  out  in  the  statement  of  M.  S.  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  on  the  extraordinarily  great  foreign  policy 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  called  upon  to  help  improve  the  inter¬ 
national  situation.  "We  consider  our  program  a  contribution  to  the  joint 
together  with  all  Asian  countries,  for  a  common  comprehensive 
approach  to  forming  a  security  system  and  establishing  lasting  peace  on  this 
continent."26 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  and  other  measures,  aimed  at  reducing 
tension  in  the  Asian— Pacific  region,  will  be  implemented  more  quickly  and 
effectively  the  sooner  the  United  States  also  adopts  them  and  moves  together 
with  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  full  implementation  of  the  nuclear  dis¬ 
armament  program  set  forth  by  M.  S.  Gorbachev  in  his  statement  of 
15  January  1986. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  it  strives  for  no  privileges  for 
itself  and  is  ready  to  search,  together  with  all  countries  of  the  Asian- 
Pacific  region,  for  reliable  ways  of  reducing  tension  and  improving  the 
situation  in  the  entire  region.  "The  implementation  of  our  program,"  the 
statement  of  M.  S.  Gorbachev  emphasizes,  "would  fundamentally  change  the 
situation  in  Asia,  deliver  the  peoples  in  that  part  of  the  world  from  the 
fear  of  nuclear  and  chemical  threats  and  raise  the  security  in  that  region 
to  a  qualitatively  new  level."2/ 
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CHINA'S  SPECIAL  ECONOMIC  ZONES  DESCRIBED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  36-45 


[Article  by  V.  Ya.  Portyakov  and  S.  V.  Stepanov] 

The  Chinese  leadership  has  announced  and  is  pursuing  an  “open  for¬ 
eign  economic  policy”  and  as  an  important  component  of  this  policy 
special  economic  zones  (SEZ)  1  were  formed  in  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s  in  Shenzhen,  Zhuhai  and  Shantou  (Guangdong  province)  and  in 
Xiamen  (Fujian  province).  In  recent  years  “special”  powers  to  develop 
external  economic  ties  and  to  attract  foreign  capital  were  also  granted 
to  14  maritime  cities  and  the  island  of  Hainan.  “Open  economic  areas” 
are  being  set  up  in  the  Yanzi  arid  Zhujian  estuaries  and  on  the  coast 
of  Fujian  province.  It  is  expected  that  new  maritime  zones  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  which  will  engage  in  the  most  active  contacts  with  the  outside 
world. 

The  details  of  the  rights  and  powers  fhese  areas  will  enjoy  in  the 
sphere  of  external  ties  are  yet  to  be  determined  in  full.  But  it  is  stressed 
in  Chinese  publications  that  the  SEZ  should  be  more  oriented  towards 
the  external  market  than  the  maritime  belt  as  a  whole.  This  explains 
why  these  zones  have  been  given  a  special  status  in  the  development 
of  China’s  external  economic  ties. 

Although  the  SEZ  are  still  at  the  initial  stage  of  their  development 
general  picture  of  their  functions,  aims  and  principles  of  activity  is  quite 
transparent.  The  vanguard  role  of  the  SEZ  in  testing  the  "new  ideas  and 
political  guidelines”  in  the  sphere  of  the  PRC’s  external  economic  acti¬ 
vities  is  becoming  ever  more  obvious,  including  in  perfecting  its  legal 
basis,  in  the  search  for  optimal  forms  and  methods  of  attracting  di¬ 
rect  foreign  investments,  in  the  import  of  “modern  technology,  informa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  art  of  management”. 

At  the  same  time  both  the  orientation  of  the  SEZ  toward  close  ties 
with  the  world  market  and  the  Chinese  leadership’s  desire  to  secure  at 
the  outset  effective  functioning  of  the  special  economic  zones  required 
the  search  for,  and  introduction  of,  new  methods  of  management  that 
would  match  the  tasks  and  specificities  of  the  SEZ.  The  reform  of  the 
system  of  work,  wages,  prices  and  construction,  carried  out  in  Shen¬ 
zhen  and  now  being  extended  to  the  other  SEZ,  gave  the  Chinese  press 
reason  to  say  that  the  special  economic  zones  are  not  only  a  “window 
of  technology,  knowledge,  management  and  external  economic  policy” 
but  also  a  “window  of  reform”.  In  accordance  with  instructions  of  the 
PRC  State  Council,  the  SEZ  are  now  called  upon  “to  look  for  the  road 
to  carry  out  socialist  economic  construction  and  reform  the  entire  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  mechanism”. 2 

In  the  light  of  the  further  expansion  in  1984-1985  of  the  Chinese 
leadership’s  “open  foreign  economic  policy”  and  the  scale  on  which  the 
reform  of  the  economic  mechanism  in  the  PRC  is  being  carried  out,  it 
appears  timely  to  sum  up  some  of  the  results  of  the  SEZ’s  performance 
and  the  associated  problems. 


....  '  .7he  accepted  translation  into  Russian  in  Soviet  literature  of  the  Chinese  term 
“jingji  tequ”.  In  the  PRC  this  term  is  usually  translated  into  Russian  as  “designated 
economic  area”. 

2  Quoted  from  Liang  Wensen,  “Special  Economic  Zones  as  a  ‘Window  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomy’  ”,  Renmin  ribao,  March  8,  1985. 
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THE  EMERGENCE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SEZ 

The  ultimate  decision  to  set  up  special  economic  zones  in  China  was 
adopted  by  the  CPC  CC  in  July  1979  on  the  initiative  of  Deng  Xiaoping 
who  first  spoke  out  on  this  issue  in  April  1979  at  a  working  conference 
of  the  CPC  CC.  Preparatory  work  to  set  up  zones  in  Shenzhen  and 
Zhuhai  and  later  in  Shantou  was  started  in  September  1979.  August  26, 
1980  is  regarded  as  the  day  of  their  official  inauguration.  On  that  day 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People’s  Congress  endorsed  the 
“Status  of  the  Special  Economic  Zones  in  Guangdong  Province”.  The 
Xiamen  special  economic  zone  was  set  up  in  Fujian  province  in  October 
1980  with  the  sanction  of  the  PRC  State  Council. 

As  it  is  declared  in  China,  the  “theoretical  foundation”  underlying 
the  establishment  of  these  zones  in  the  PRC  are  Lenin’s  theses  on  the 
possibility  of  using  state  capitalism  to  enhance,  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  socialist  country  and  also  the  views  of  Marx  and  Engels  on 
the  internationalisation  of  production  and  the  forming  of  a  world  market 
which,  it  is  claimed,  are  “fully  applicable”  to  socialist  China  in  the 
1980s. 3  In  practice  the  PRC  also  attentively  studied  the  world  experien¬ 
ce  of  setting  up  “free  trade  zones”,  “free  ports”  and  “areas  of  the  export 
processing  of  produce”. 4 5 

The  initial  aim  of  setting  up  the  SEZ  was  to  attract  foreign  capital 
more  vigorously  into  the  PRC  economy,  primarily  the  capital  of  Chinese 
living  in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  to  increase  export  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  earnings,  to  learn  modern  technology  and  management  methods, 
and  to  enrich  China’s  experience  of  participation  in  international  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  in  general. 3  Since,  in  the  course  of  their  practical 
activity,  the  special  economic  zones  displayed  a  certain  ability  “to  ab¬ 
sorb  new  information  on  the  world  market  and  to  quickly  funnel  it  into 
the  country”6  they  are  now  qualified  as  “strongpoints”  and  "bridges  for 
China’s  penetration  of  the  world  market”. 7 *  The  mastering  in  the  SEZ 
of  the  production  of  some  high  technology  products  *  (micro  electronics, 
integrated  circuits)  also  made  it  possible  to  count  on  their  turning  into 
a  basis  of  new  industries  and  even  into  a  lever  for  stimulating  techno¬ 
logical  progress  in  China’s  inland  areas  as  well.  * 

He  Chunlin,  head  of  the  office  for  the  affairs  of  special  economic  zo¬ 
nes  of  the  PRC  State  Council  contends  that  the  necessary  initial  condi¬ 
tions  for  attracting  foreign  investments  have  now  been  created. 9  Apart 
from  the  creation  of  large-scale  infrastructure  and  its  own  industrial 
construction, 10  the  development  of  the  fundamentals  of  legislation  gover¬ 
ning  the  functions  of  the  SEZ,  including  the  legal  aspects  of  attracting 
foreign  capital,  was  of  great  importance  for  improving  the  “investment 
climate”  in  these  zones.  In  particular,  such  legal  acts  were  adopted  as 
the  provisional  regulations  for  the  SEZ  in  the  Guangdong  province  on 
the  registration  of  enterprises,  on  entry  and  exit  rules,  on  labour  and 
wages,  as  well  as  a  statute  on  the.  management  of  mixed  and  foreign 


3  Economic  Science  Digest ;  Peking,  1984,  No.  10,  p.  4-5. 

4  In  1983,  there  were  over  400  such  zones  in  80  countries  of  the  world.  Free  trade 
zones  accounted  for  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  volume  of  world -trade  and  by  1990  this 
figure  is  expected  to  reach  20  per  cent.  —  Jtngjixue  zhoubao ,  Dec.  17,  1984. 

5  See,  for  instance,  Gungren  ribao ,  June  6,  1981. 

9  Renmin  ribao ,  March  8,  1985. 

7  Jingjixue  wenzhai ,  ...  p.  5. 

*  Renmin  ribao ,  March  8,  1985. 

9  Renmin  ribao ,  April  3,  1985. 

10  For  example,  the  total  construction  area  it!  the  Shenzhen  SEZ  is  estimated  at 
5  million  sq  m  (China,  1985,  No.  5,  p.  5);  investments  in  capital  construction  in  Shen¬ 
zhen  between  1980  and  1983  measured  1.9  billion  yuan  (state  investments  account  for 
9  per  cent  of  this  figure,  foreign  investments  for  31 -per  cent,  while  the  rest  is  covered 
by  local  resources)  — See  Liaowang ,  1984,  No.  24. 
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tanks  in  special  economic  zones  approved  by  the  PRC  State  Council 
and  the  regulations  for  the  Shenzhen  zone  on  the  rule?  of  iland  use  eco- 

fn  ^HH-CrntraCtS  wlJh  °te  gn  Pa,itners  and  on  the  import  of  equipment  11 
In  addition,  a  number  of  aspects  dealing  with  the  activity  of  foreign  busi- 
nessmen  in  the  SEZ  are  regulated  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  bv 
•  various  Chinese  national  laws  on  mixed  enterprises  based  on  Chinese 
PRC.^61611  Capltaland  on  fore‘gn  enterprises  on  the  territory  of  the 

ct  accordai}ce  w*th  the  idea  expressed  by  the  Premier  of  the  PRC 
State  Council  Zhao  Ziyang  “to  use  the  attraction  that  the  tax  system 
has  for  foreign  capital”  >3  Chinese  legislation  provides  for  a  number  of 
substantial  benefits  for  the  activity  of  foreign  businessmen  in  Tp  SF7 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  ChiL.  Thus,  in  the  SEZ  the  income  tax 
levied  on  all  types  of  enterprises  with  the  participation  of  foreign  cani- 

rpnt  mi^e+h  con*ractuai>  and  totally  based  on  foreign  capital)  is  15  per 
cent  and  they  are  exempt  from  local,  taxation  of  profits. 14  There  are  no 
taxes  levied  on  the  import  of  goods  (with  the  exception  of  alcoholic 
!vfrragest  a"d  cigarettes)  in  the  SEZ,  and  commodities  and  money  can 
j*e  r,e.elJ  taken  opf  °f  them.  There  are  additional  benefits  for  enterprises 

melu  aSdfTeXnS^Stme?tS  ^<leed  $5  ™illion-  which  use  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment  and  technology,  and  which  use  Chinese  equipment  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  output  of  export  products.  Benefits  are  provided  for  the 

C  °f,Por0,fintS  and  in  Some  other  cases  as  welL  From  1982 

7wa®,  a  3,0:50  per  ce°t  discount  for  the  rent  of  land  in  the 
Shenzhen  SEZ.  This  discount  was  determined  taking  into  account  the 
existing  rates  in  Hong  Kong  that  vary  from  10  to  100  yuan  per  square 
<|ie. nature  of  the  business  that  is  betag  Parted !" 
las  of  iSh  St  sihe  herwes  certain  advantages  from  the  established  ru- 
v®  °/  ,a,nd  Thus,  in  mixed  (joint  stock)  enterprises  the  payment 
due  to  the  Chinese  side  for  the  foreign  partner’s  use  of  land  is  counted’ 
hLFfJt-0  ltS  s{?are  n  <:a1‘311’  wtlile  in  contractual  enterprises,  land  (eva- 

dansed”ncaoit0aridn?Cth  th®  P-?’S  *ocation)  is  treated  as  the  “mate¬ 
rialised  capital  of  the  Chinese  side,  that  is,  combined  with  the  foreign 

capiteT)511!?^?  °-  equjPn?fnt  (“P  to  20  per  cent  of  the  stofk 

capital).  Rent  in  pure  form  is  actually  exacted  only  from  enterprises 

fully  based  on  foreign  capital.  *«  On  the  whole  the  existing  rulesoftexa- 
tion  and  land  use  allow  the  Chinese  side  to  get  70  per  cent  of  the  taxes 

50dpePrr°cent.^lth  f°re‘gn  capital’s  share  in  the  i°int  enterprise  being  only 

By  the  end  of  1984  four  special  economic  zones  had  a  total  of  4  700 

SX??  W‘th  foreig*  comPanies.  The  volume  of  foreign  investments 
J*ndfr  these  agreements  was  to  have  amounted  to  $4  billion  while  ac- 

m?nlc  $84r?  .rai,1Ji10n  were  used  (or  a  fifth  of  all  direct  foreign  invest- 

S  conteactds1withe^°UntryK  '8  A  tendency  towards  increasing  the  volume 
of  contracts  with  foreign  businessmen  year  after  year  is  being  observed. 

,‘i  Y  GA‘7Pa &SL&0%n!  SIhan<?ha4i-  Ja"‘  1985;  Renmin  ribao,  Apr.  12,  1985 

Far  Eastern  AffS,  1985,  No  lHf  7^4  6  ‘°pen  Doors  Polic7'  in  the  PPC"- 

ii  Liaowang,  1984,  No.  24. 

18  Renmin  ribao,  April  3,  1985 
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The  biggest  results  were  achieved  in  1984  when  1,400  various  agree¬ 
ments  were  concluded  providing  for  the  attraction  of  $900  million  of 
foreign  capital.  Actually,  $330  million  were  used. 19  Another  406  con¬ 
tracts,  attracting  $390  million  were  signed  in  the  first  half  of  1985.  Of 
this  sum  $160  million  have  actually  been  used. 20 

Among  the  SEZ  the  one  in  Shenzhen  bordering  on  Hong  Kong  (area 
327.5  square  kilometres)  is  the  biggest  and  most  developed  one.  The 
amount  of  foreign  investments  actually  used  there  amounted  late  in  1984 
to  $580  million,  equalling  one-seventh  of  all  foreign  investments  attrac¬ 
ted  to  the  PRC. 21 


Attraction  of  Foreign  Capital  to  the  Shenzhen  SEZ 
(min  Hong  Kong  dollars)91 


Table 


Yeats 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1979-1983 

1984 

Number  of  contracts 

170 

303 

578 

383 

878 

2,512 

885 

Investments  made  under 
agreements 

235 

2,135 

6,800 

1,420 

2,634 

13,224 

5,100 

Actually  used  capital 

120 

250 

590 

880 

1,130 

(1,800  min  US 
dollars) 

2,970 

1,700 

Type  of  business 

Joint  enterprises 

7 

4 

13 

11 

92 

(400  min  US  dol¬ 
lars) 

127 

Contractual  enterprises 

30 

24 

39 

47 

149 

289 

Foreign  enterprises 

5 

18 

8 

13‘ 

44 

The  Shenzhen  SEZ  is  distinguished  by  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
its  development  encompassing  such  spheres  as  tourism,  international 
trade,  industry,  personnel  training  and  working  offshore  oilfields  in  the 
South  China  Sea.  The  share  of  investments  for  industrial  projects  is 
gradually  increasing:  in  the  total  volume  of  attracted  foreign  capital 
it  grew  from  8  per  cent  (under  agreements)  in  1979-1982  to  39.3  per 
cent  in  1983  and  35.6  per  cent  in  1984. 23  There  is  a  decline  in  the  at¬ 
traction  of  foreign  capital  in  such  forms  as  compensatory  deals,  part 
assembly,  manufacture  of  products-  from  the  customer’s  materials  and 
according  to  his  samples.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  growth 
of  investment  in  joint  projects — from  67.8  per  cent  of  all  investments 
in  1980-1983  to  90.3  per  cent  in  1984. 24  By  then  enterprises  with  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  foreign  capital  had  provided  50  per  cent  of  the  zone’s  in¬ 
dustrial  output,  which  amounted  to  1.8  billion  yuan. 25  Several  foreign 
banks  have  opened  their  offices  in  the  zone. 

The  Zhuhai  SEZ  on  the  border  with  Macao  is  also  developing  quite 
vigorously  (its  initial  area  of  6.7  square  kilometres  was  expanded  to 
15.16  square  kilometres  on  June  29,  1983).  By  the  end  of  1984  the  Zhu¬ 
hai  SEZ  had  more  than  1,440  agreements  on  the  attraction  of  foreign 


11  Renmin  ribao ,  March  3,  1985. 

50  Beijing  Review,  Sept.  30,  1985. 

21  Renmin  ribao,  Jan.  18,  1985;  Aug.  12,  1985. 

11  Data  for  1979-1983  —  China  Economic  Year-Book,  1984,  Peking,  1984, 
pp.  VI-180-181;  for  1984 — Guoji  maoi  (Internatiqnal  Trade),  1985,  No.  3,  p.  17.  Fi¬ 
gures  under  the  heading  “Investments  made  under  agreements”  are  rounded  off  by  the 
author. 

21  Jingji  yanjiu,  1985,  No.  2,  p.  47;  Guoji  maoi,  p.  17. 

24  Guoji  maoi,  ...  p.  17. 

25  Ibidem;  Renmin  ribao,  Aug.  12,  1985. 
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capital  totaling  $1.68  billion,  $205  million  of  which  have  been  actually 
used. 26  The  zone  is  oriented  mostly  toward  the  development  of  trade, 
tourism  and  the  light  and  food  industries. 

The  Shantou  SEZ*(the  initial  area  of  1.67  square  kilometres  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  52.6  square  kilometres  on  November  29,  1984)  had  concluded 
134  agreements  with  foreign  businessmen  to  the  sum  of  1.39  billion 
Hong  Kong  dollars  by  May  1985. 27  Of  these  agreements  40  per  cent  are 
industry-related,  mostly  in  the  light  and  textile  industries. 28 

The  Xiamen  SEZ  (in  Fujian  province,  it  had  an  initial  area  of  2.5 
square  kilometres  which  was  expanded  by  the  PRC  State  Council  in 
June  1985  to  the  entire  area  of  Xiamen  island— 131  square  kilometres) 
is  oriented  toward  the  development  of  tourism,  instrument-making,  elec¬ 
tronics  and  light  and  textile'  industries.  The  implementation  of  156  va¬ 
rious  joint  projects  providing  for  the  use  of  $380  million  of  foreign  ca¬ 
pital  had  been  approved  by  late  1984. 29 

THE  ECONOMIC  REFORM  IN  SEZ 

The  reliance  by  the  special  economic  zones  in  their  activity  “on  a  bold 
reform  of  the  economic  system  and  management  methods”  was  an  im¬ 
portant  condition  for  solving  the  tasks  set  before  them.  The  need  “to 
press  for  the  system  of  management  of  the  SEZ  to  be  capable  of  prompt¬ 
ly  reacting  to  the  rapidly  changing  situation  on  the  world  market  and 
yield  a  big  economic  effect”30  was  emphasized  once  again  at  a  confe¬ 
rence  on  questions  of  the  “open  foreign  economic  policy”  sponsored  by 
the  Secretariat  of  the  CPC  CC  (March  26 — April  6,  1984).  With  this  aim 
in  view  a  set  of  reforms  in  the  sphere  of  management  (including  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  administrative,  party  and  economic  organs)  has  been  imple¬ 
mented  in  Shenzhen  since  1981,  enterprises  have  been  given  extensive 
powers  in  external  economic  activity,  in  manufacturing  and  marketing 
commodities  and  in  using  their  funds;  a  contract  system  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  for  hiring  workers  while  engineers,  technicians,  managerial 
staff,  etc.,  are  picked  on  a  competitive  basis.31  On  the  whole,  market 
regulation  has  been  openly  proclaimed  as  the  main  principle  underly¬ 
ing  the  functioning  of  the  zones’  economy. 32 

The  relevant  experience  accumulated  by  Shenzhen  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  light  of  the  priorities  of  economic  reforms  in  the  PRC  out¬ 
lined  at  the  3rd  session  of  the  National  People’s  Congress  of  the  6th 
convocation  (March — April  1985)  according  to  which  prime  importance 
at  the  present  stage  is  attached  to  reforms  of  the  system  of  labour,  wa¬ 
ges,  prices  and  price-formation. 

The  practice  of  hiring  new  workers  on  a  contract  basis  is  gradually 
being  expanded  in  the  zone  (by  mid- 1984,  70  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  the  Shekou  industrial  area  worked  under  contracts).  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  new  employees  first  sign  with  the  enterprise  a  six-month  trial  con¬ 
tract  after  which  a  permanent  one  is  signed  on  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  sides  determining  the  Ynutual  obligations  of  the  enterprise  and  the 


23  Estimated  according  to  Beijing  Review,  April  1,  1985. 

27  Xinhua  agency  report.  May  6,  1985.  . 

21  Shijie  jungji  daobao,  May  20,  1985. 

24  Ibid.,  June  17,  1985. 

34  Liaowang,  1984,  No.  24. 

31  In  Jingjixue  zhoubao,  July  2,  1984.  As  a  result  the  “effectiveness  of  the  labour 
personnel”  in  the  SEZ  is  much  higher  than  the  average  in  the  country.  Thus,  the  ave¬ 
rage  age  of  specialists  in  the  Shekou  industrial  area  of  the  Shenzhen  SEZ  is  34-35 
years  while  that  of  workers  24-25  years.  Moreover,  80  per  cent  of  them  have  a  secon¬ 
dary  education.  China,  1985,  No.  5,  p.  8. 

33  Report  by  member  of  the  PRC  State  Council  Gu  Mu  at  the  9th  Session  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Naional  People’s  Congress  of  the  6th  convocation.  Renmin 
ribao,  Jan.  18,  1985. 
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industrial  or  office  worker. 33*  The  enterprise  has  the  right  to  dismiss  per¬ 
sonnel  that  fails  to  meet  requirements.  At  the  same  time  the  contract 
workers  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  working  class  of  China  and  enjoy 
all  the  rights  ensuing  from  this. 34  .  , 

The  principle  “lower  than  in  Hong  Kong  but  higher  than  in  the 
country’s  inland  areas”  was  employed  in  the  wage  system  at  the  initial 
stage  of  the  creation  of  the  zone.  The  actual  income  of  industrial  and 
office  workers  then  was  a  sum  total  of  a  relatively  low  wage  or  salary 
plus  numerous  extras  on  top  of  the  basic  pay  (for  living  in  the  border 
area,  for  transportation  expenditures,  for  rent,  for  paying  the  water  and 
electricity  bills,  for  the  medical  treatment  of  dependents,  etc.).  The  first 
step  in  reforming  the  wage  system  was  to  include  the  extras  in  the  basic 
wage  so  that  the  industrial  and  office  workers  could  pay  for  all  services 
themselves.  This  system  was  in  operation  from  1981  to  October  1983.  This 
was  followed  by  a  “comprehensive  reform”  of  wages,  that  is  the  trac¬ 
tion  to  dividing  wages  into  “fixed”  and  “fluctuating”  components.  Now 
wages  at  all  enterprises  (including  all  types  of  enterprises  with  the 
participation  of  foreign  capital)  consist  of  the  following  elements:  basic 
wage  (the  former  wage  depending  on  skill  rating);  wage  for  position 
held,  wage  depending  on  the  results  of  the  enterprise’s  economic  perfor¬ 
mance  and  of  the  given  employee’s  personal  contribution  and,  finally, 
extras:  for  the  border  area  (15  yuan)  and  an  extra  5  yuan  a  month  that 
was  introduced  throughout  the  country  from  December  1979  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  rise  in  retail  prices  for  certain  foodstuffs. 

The  average  monthly  wage  in  the  Shekou  industrial  area  of  the  bhen- 
zhen  SEZ,  where  mixed  and  foreign  enterprises  are  located,  amount¬ 
ed,  on  the  basis  of  results  in  the  first  quarter  of  1984,  to  193.76  yuan 
(the  average  wage  in  the  PRC  in  1984  was  80  yuan);  this  consisted  of 
the  basic  wage— 30.5  per  cent,  payment  for  the  position  held— 37.2  per 
cent,  fluctuating  wage— 22  per  cent  and  extras— 10.3  per  cent.35  The  ave- 
rage  wage  of  workers  of  state  enterprises  in  Shenzhen  was  much  less 
and  amounted  to  131  yuan  a  month.36  This,  however,  -  was  noticeably 
higher  than  the  average  wage  of  industrial  and  office  workers  in  the 

PRC  as  a  whole.  u 

Although  it  is  stressed  in  the  Chinese  press  that  the  reform  of  the 
system  of  labour  and  wages  generated  a  whole  number  of  complex  the¬ 
oretical  problems  37  and  the  feasibility  of  switching  to  contract  hiring  of 
industrial  and  office  workers  is  at  times  being  questioned,  nonetheless 
the  principle  of  closely  linking  wages  with  efficient  economic  perfor¬ 
mance  of  enterprises  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  and  the  practice 
of  offering  jobs  on  a  contract  basis,  especially  in  construction  and  the 

services,  is  gradually  expanding. 38  oi  c  it  .. 

The  main  elements  of  the  price  reform  in  Shenzhen  were,  firstly,  the 
handing  over  of  the  right  to  set  prices  for  most  commodities  to  enter- 
prises  and  companies  and,  secondly,  the  substantial  expansion  of  the 
sphere  of  operation  of  fluctuating  and  free  prices  both  for  consumer 
goods,  first  of  all  foodstuffs,  and  for  means  of  production. 

There  are  uniform  rates  for  railmay,  sea  and  air  carriage,*  post  and 
telegraph  services,  rent,  water  and  electricity,  health  care,  city  transport 
and  education.  A  part  of  the  material  resources  are  sold  and  distnbu- 


33  In  Jingji  ribao ,  June.  15,  1984.  ,rll 

34  In  May  1985  a  special  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Shenzhen  SEZ  on  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  trade  unions  in  the  zone. 

35  Jingji  ribao ,  June  15,  1984.  • 

36  China  Reconstructs,  1984,  No.  9. 

37  Jingjixue  wenzhai ,  p.  7. 

38  By  August  1985  the  PRC  had  2.14  million  “contract  workers  —  Renmin  ribao , 
Sept.  27,  1985. 
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ted  to  Shenzhen  in  a  centralized  manner  at  prices  dictated  by  plans.  But 
this  part  is  relatively  small.  The  bulk  of  the  main  means  of  production 
in  the  zone  is  purchased  at  fluctuating  prices,  including  import  which 
often  plays  the  leading  role.  Thus,  in  1983  of  the  aggregate  volume  of 
steel  rolled  stock,  cement,  timber,  coal,  machinery  and  products  of  ele¬ 
ctrical  engineering  that  was  sent  to  the  Shenzhen  zone  (totaling  306  mil¬ 
lion  yuan),  the  share  of  products  distributed  by  the  state  in  a  centrali¬ 
zed  manner  amounted  to  10.87  per  cent,  locally  produced'  products — 
5,96  per  cent,  products  bought  at  contract  prices— 25.1  per  cent  and  im¬ 
port — 58.07  per  cent.  Centralized  state  deliveries  accounted  for  only 
2.38  per  cent  of  the  steel  rolled  stock  (160,000  tons)  while  import  ac¬ 
counted  for  66  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for  timber  (47,000 
cubic  metres)  were  8.5  and  87  per  cent  respectively. 39 

Starting  with  November  1,  1984  free  prices  (fluctuating  depending  on 
demand  and  supply)  of  vegetables  were  introduced  in  Shenzhen  along 
with  “ceiling”  prices  for  grain  and  grain  products,  vegetable  oil  and 
pork.  At  the  same 'time  rationing  of  these  products  was  discontinued. 
For  example,  instead  of  the  formerly  set  price  of  1.86  yuan  for  a  kilo 
of  vegetable  oil  the  ceiling  price  is  3.6  yuan  per  kilo.  At  the  same  time 
the  subsidies  of  Guangdong  province  to  sustain  grain  prices  were  set  at 
8  million  yuan  a  year  (as  against  9  million  in  1983)  and  are  to  remain 
unchanged  for  three  years,  while  the  subsidies  adding  to  the  prices  of 
other  foodstuffs  were  discontinued. 40 

Although  it  was  stressed  in  several  Chinese  publications  that  the 
experience  of  Shenzhen  in  reforming  the  system  of  prices  “cannot  be 
accepted  fully”,  in  practice  this  reform  in  most  Chinese  cities  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  lines. 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  SEZ  PERFORMANCE 


The  Chinese  leadership  scrupulously  follows  the  developments  in  the 
special  economic  zones  and  describes  their  experience  as- '‘on  the  whole 
successful”.  It  appears  that  this  appraisal  has  played  a  substantial  role 
in  the  decision  to  “open  to  the  outside  world”  a  number  of  maritime 
cities  and  areas  whose  external  economic  activity  is  being  developed  with 
due  account,  obviously,  of  the  tests  to  w’hich  various  methods  of  attrac¬ 
ting  technology,  foreign  capital,  etc.,  have  been  submitted  in  the  SEZ. 

At  the  same  time  the  functioning  of  the  SEZ  has  in  fact  entailed  a 
whole  number  of  complex  social,  ideological  and  political  problems  that 
have  lately  become  the  object  of  a  thorough  critical  analysis  in  China. 41 
Hire  one  increasingly  detects  the  tendency  to  evaluate  the  experience  of 
the  SEZ  not  in  isolation  (when  the  development  of  the  SEZ  is  regarded,- 
in  effect,  as  an  end  in  itself)  but  in  the  context  of  solving  the  tasks  of 
the  country’s  “open  foreign  economic  policy”  as  a  whole,  which  is  of  a 
“trial-and-error  nature”  and  requires  “a  constant  identification...  of  the 
gap  between  the  aims  and  the  real  situation”  with  subsequent  “adjust¬ 
ment  of  political  guidelines”. 42 

This  standpoint  makes  it  possible  to  “highlight”  not  only  the  real 
achievements  but  also  often  the  limited  importance  and  sometimes  mis¬ 
calculations  in  the  activities  of  the  SEZ  to  attract  foreign  capital,  equip¬ 
ment  and  technology,  and  to  develop  export.43  As  practical  experience 


3»  Theory  and.  Practice  of  Prices ,  Tianjin,  1985,  No.  3,  p.  39. 

™  Shi jie  jungji  daobao,  Dec.  10,  1984.  It  is  believed  that  the  Shenzhen  budget  will 
be  the  mam  beneficiary  of  this  and  its  net  profits  (after  deducting  4  million  yuan  to 
raise  wages  and  salaries)  will  grow  by  6  million  yuan. 

I-  Th,is„man,if,est£d  itseIf  especially  patently  in  the  course  of  the  3rd  Session  of  the 
National  People  s  Congress  or  the  PRC  of  the  6th  convocation  in  March-April  1985. 

42  Shijie  jungji  daobao,  April  15,  1985. 

43  Renmin  ribao,  April  2,  1985. 
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was  accumulated,  the  assessments  of  the  possibilities  of  the  SEZ,  of 
their  probable  rates  of  advance  to  certain  goals,  became  more  realistic 
and  cautious,  replacing  the  original  much  too  optimistic  expectations. 

Liu  Guoguang,  a  prominent  Chinese  economist  and  Vice  President 
of  the  PRC  Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  now  singles  out  3  stages  in  the 
development  of  Shenzhen44  which,  it  appears,  the  other  SEZ  will  also 
have  to  go  through  with  the  necessary  reservations. 

1)  From  the  moment  of  creation  up  to  the  present  time— comprise  the 
initial  stage  which  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  followed  by  first  measures  to  attract  foreign  capital  and  the  latest 
technology,  to  acquire  managerial  experience,  development  of  external 
economic  ties  and  marketing  of  output. 

2)  The  next  stage  will  last  until  1990  and  its  tasks  are:  a)  to  pro¬ 
gress  from  “an  internally  oriented  to  an  externally  oriented  ‘model’”  of 
development,  to  reliance  on  external  investments  and  sales  on  the  fo¬ 
reign  market;  b)  to  progress  from  an  economic  structure  in  which  the 
leading  role  belongs  to  trade  and  services  to  a  structure  in  which  the 
main  position  is  held  by  idustry  rationally  combined  with  trade,  es¬ 
pecially  foreign  trade;  and  c)  to  apply  modern  technology  in  traditional 
industries  and  thus  to  transform  them.  What  is  implied  is  that  foreign 
capital  should  account  for  50-60  per  cent  of  investments  in  industry  and 
the  export  orientation  of  production  should  be  increased  to  the  level  of 
70  per  cent. 4S 

3)  At  the  stage  from  1990  to  the  year  2000  the  transformation  of  tra¬ 
ditional  industry  should  be  completed  and  the  transition  ensured  from 
labour-intensive  to  technology-  and  knowledge-intensive  industries  and 
to  the  predominance  of  technologically  advanced  industries. 

At  present  the  SEZ  are  still  very  far  from  the  fulfilment  of  the  func¬ 
tions  that  have  been  entrusted  to  them.  This  also  includes  the  most  de¬ 
veloped  of  them— Shenzhen.  Industry  still  plays  a  very  modest  role  in 
that  zone.  It  accounts  for  25  per  cent  of  Shenzhen’s  -  profits,  whereas 
trade  and  tourism  account  for  34  per  cent  and  construction  for  18  per 
cent. 46  While  in  1979  retail  trade  turnover  exceeded  the  gross  value  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  production  by.  one  million  yuan  already,  by 
1983  this  difference  equaled  380  million  yuan,  a  50  per  cent  rise. (if  we 
take  only  the  value  of  industrial  output,  then  the  commodity  turnover 
increased  by  74  per  cent).47 

In  recent  years  Shenzhen  developed  largely  due  to  state  capital  in¬ 
vestments  which  from  1979  to  1984  amounted  to  1.6  billion  yuan  against 
foreign  investments  of  1.1  billion  yuan. 48  Moreover,  the  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  were  mostly  made  in  the  infrastructured  and  not  in  industry. 

With  only  20  per  cent  of  output  being  exported,  this  orientation  of  the 
zone’s  industry  has  also  not  yet  acquired  clear-cut  contours. 49  In  1983 
Shenzhen  had  a  foreign  trade  deficit  of  $484  million. 50 

There  are  few  big  enterprises  with  really  modern  technologies  in 
Shenzhen.  Most  of  them  are  comparatively  simple,  labour-intensive  as¬ 
sembly  and  processing  plants. 51  As  a  result,  the  extent  of  processing  (the 
share  of  net  output  in  the  gross  value  of  output)  in  Shenzhen’s  industry 


“  lbi&.,  Aug.  12,  1985. 

45  Renrnin  ribao,  Aug.  9,  1985. 

*•  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  8,  1985. 
u  China  Trade  Report,  Aug.  1985. 

*•  Ibidem. 

**  Renmin  ribao,  Aug.  9,  1985.  * 

so  China  Trade  Report,  Aug.  1985. 

51  Thus,  of  the  878  contracts  signed  by  Shenzhen  in  1983  only  in  31  instances  were 
the  obtained  equipment  or  know-how  considered  to  be  really  up-to-date.  China  Economic 
Yearbook,  1984,  p.  VI-181. 
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in  1984  amounted  only  to  21  per  cent  as  against  35  per  cent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole. 52  Contrary  to  expectations,  most  enterprises  with 
the  participation  of  foreign  capital  are  being  set  up  on  a  contract  and 
not  a  joint  stock  basis? 

Specialists  in  China,  in  particular  officials  in  Shenzhen,  now  better 
realize  that  turning  it  into  a  major  producer  of  export  products  requi¬ 
res  much  effort  and  time,  and  that  “it  would  be  unrealistic  to  think  that 
an  export-oriented  economy  could  be  created  overnight  in  the  special 
economic  zones”. 53 

The  ’’open”  nature  of  the  SEZ,  the  extensive  contacts  with  foreign 
capital  contributed  to  the  large-scale  generation  of  various  economic 
crimes,  including  corruption,  smuggling  and  currency  speculation.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  outright  cheating  by  the  foreign  partners:  instances  of 
this  were  uncovered  in  Shenzhen  in  the  middle  of  1985  and  were  found 
to  have  inflicted  much  damage  to  China. 54 

It  appears  that  monetary  confusion  and  the  ensuing  difficulties  in 
monitoring  economic  processes  and  various  abuses  constitute  Shenzhen’s 
most  acute  internal  problem.  Capitalizing  on  the  difference  between  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  prices  Shenzhen’s  enterprises  and  organizations  often 
lay  emphasis  not  on  the  expansion  of  export  but  on  marketing  output  in¬ 
side  the  country,  including  the  marketing  of  imported  products  the  way 
they  are  received  or  only  after  an  insignificant  processing. 

The  CPC  CC  even  adopted  a  decision  to  issue  a  special  currency  for 
circulation  in  the  SEZ  with  the  aim  of  introducing  order  in  the  financial 
sphere.  This  decision  still  remains  on  paper.  In  practice,  the  yuan  is 
being  pushed  out  of  circulation  in  Shenzhen  and  replaced  by  the  Hong 
Kong  dollar  and  the  PRC’s  foreign  currency  coupons. 55 

The  priority  of  market  regulation  in  the  management  of  the  SEZ  has 
resulted  also  in  a  higher  growth  of  prices  than  in  the  PRC  as  a  whole. 
This  growth  rate  from  1979  to  1983  averaged  7.9  per  cent  a  year  in  Shen¬ 
zhen.  Early  in  1985  the  central  authorities  were  forced  to  introduce  se¬ 
rious  restrictions  on  the  zone’s  activity.  Limitations  were  imposed  on 
crediting,  especially  in  foreign  currency,  and  the  tax  policy  was  toughe¬ 
ned:  now  enterprises  in  the  SEZ  instead  of  the  former  30  per  cent  must 
deduct  70  per  cent  of  their  foreign  currency  profits  and  give  it  to  the 
state. 56 

It  goes  without  saying  that  behind  the  complexities  encountered  by 
the  SEZ  in  their  development  there  are  also  important  objective  reasons. 
Chinese  officials  admit  that  Western  firms,  especially  Japanese  ones, 
zealously  protect  their  technological  achievements  because  they  regard 
China  as  a  potential  competitor. 57  In  their  pursuit  of  profit,  investors  are 
interested  in  utilizing  cheap  Chinese  labour,  the  tax  benefits  and  in  han¬ 
ding  over  secondary  processing  operations  to  the  Chinese.  They  try  in 
every  way  to  reorient  the  enterprises  in  the  SEZ  to  marketing  their  out¬ 
put  inside  China  fearing  the  appearance  of  a  strong  rival. 

The  difficulties  in  attaining  the  initially  set  aims  have  given  rise  to 
attempts  to  revise  them  and  to  set  simpler  ones  at  least  for  the  imme- 

**  Renmin  ribao,  Aug.  12,  1985. 

53  Beijing  Review,  1985,  Aug.  26,  p.  4. 

54  Renmin  ribao.  Sept.  8,  1985. 

“  In  1983,  66.4  per  cent  of  the  retail  trade  turnover  in  Shenzhen  were  in  yuan  and 
33.6  per  cent  in  Hong  Kong  dollars  and  foreign  currency  coupons.  Jia  lilun  yu  shijian, 
1985,  No.  3,  p.  39.  According  to  some  estimates  Shenzhen  accounts  for  10  per  cent  of 
China’s  entire  turnover  in  foreign  currency  coupons. 

54  Asiaweek,  1985,  July  26. 

5T  Ibid  It  is  evidently  not  by  chance  that  so  far  Hong  Kong  capital  is  predominant 
in  the  SEZ.  Thus,  in  the  period  to  1983  inclusively,  investments  from  West  European 
countries  accounted  for  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  Shenzhen  and  from  the  USA 
for  1.8  per  cent.  In  1984  they  increased  respectively  to  4  and  3  per  cent — Guojing 
maoti,  p.  17. 
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diate  future.  In  one  of  his  articles,  Liu  Guoguang  makes  mention  of  the 
view  that  it  is  expedient  for  Shenzhen  to  specialize  in  agriculture,  trade, 
tourism  and  the  services. 58  The  workers  in  the  field  have  made  known 
their  opinion  that  the  SEZ  can  only  appear  on  the  world  market  in  the 
near  future  with  traditional  commodities. 49 

Even  pronouncements  by  Chinese  leaders,  that  were  only  recently 
totally  optimistic,  have  become  more  cautious.  In  the  summer  of  1985 
Deng  Xiaoping  characterized  the  Shenzhen  SEZ  as  “still  an  experi¬ 
ment”,  60  thus  throwing  foreign  specialists  and  businessmen  into  a  state 
of  confusion  and  generating  doubts  about  the  prospects  and  stability 
of  Peking’s  policy  in  respect  to  the  SEZ.  The  Chinese  press  had  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  this  concerned  not  the  strategy  of  the  development  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  economic  zones  but  the  choice  of  concrete  practical  decisions  that 
cannot  be  made  without  inevitable  changes  and  tests. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  approach  in  China  to  the  functions,  aims, 
and  mechanism  of  activity  of  the  SEZ  will  further  evolve  with  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  zones  themselves  and  the  expansion  of  the  scope  and  di¬ 
versification  of  forms  of  the  “open  foreign  economic  policy”  as  a  whole, 
and  in  connection  with  the  arising  problems  and  difficulties.  But  despite 
all  shortcomings,  the  PRC’s  special  economic  zones  have  already  done 
an  important  job:  they  have  enabled  China  within  a  brief  .  period  of 
time  to  acquire  an  impressive  experience  of  interacting  in  various  forms 
with  the  world  market  and  foreign  business  circles  and  stimulated 
(among  other  impelling  factors)  the  initial  readjustment  in  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  external  economic  activity. 

The  official  economic  policy  of  the  Chinese  leadership  was  formali¬ 
zed  in  the  decisions  of  the  All-China  Party  Conference  of  September 

1985.  .... 

In  the  coming  years,  in  particular  in  the  7th  Five-Year-Plan  period, 
the  official  economic  policy  of  the  Chinese  leadership,  as  it  is  recorded 
in  the  decisions  of  this  conference,  continues  to  give  external  economic 
ties  an  important  place  in  the  modernization  of  the  economy.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  intended  to  expand  the  activity  of  the  SEZ  and  "other  “open”  ter- 
ritories  of  the  PRC,  A  special  plan,  which  possibly  may  be  of  a  sufficient 
scope,  will  be  worked  out  on  the  development  of  the  SEZ.81  According 
to  some  estimates  by  Chinese  specialists  by  the  year  2000  the  Shenzhen 
SEZ  alone  is  expected  to  attract  $5  billion  of  foreign  capital  and 
to  obtain  another  $2  billion  from  economic  activity  within  the  zone 
itself. 

Yet,  doubts  in  China  about  the  positive  impact  of  the  SEZ  on  social¬ 
ist  construction  in  the  country  as  a  whole  have  not  vanished.  An  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  are  the  more  frequent  materials  in  the  Chinese  press  design¬ 
ed  to  prove  that  “China’s  SEZ  are  socialist  special  economic  zones  and 
not  capitalist  special  political  zones”.  At  the  same  time  the  experience 
and  activity  of  the  SEZ  are  qualified  as  “the  utilization  of  capitalism  for 
building  socialism”  and  this,  evidently,  not  only  fails  to  remove  the  old 
questions  but  generates  new  ones  as  well. 63  Taking  everything  into  con¬ 
sideration,  an  answer  to  the  set  of  complex  problems  connected  with  the 
functioning  of  the  SEZ  will  be  given  only,  by  their  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment. 


58  Renmin  ribao ,  Aug.  9.  1985. 

59  Asiaweek ,  1985,  July  26. 

80  Beijing  Review ,  1985,  July  15. 

81  Renmin  ribao ,  Sept,  26,  1985.  _  ^ 

82  Collection  of  Articles  on  the  Theoretical  Problems  of  the  Economy  of  the  Special 
Economic  Zones ,  Peking,  1984,  p.  96. 

83  Fan  Sheng,  “China's  Special  Economic  Zones — Is  This  Capitalism?  ,  Jingjtxue 
zhoubao ,  Sept.  1,  1985. 
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JAPAN’S  ROLE  IN  'TRILATERAL  SYSTEM’  EVALUATED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  46-56 

[Article  by  S.  I.  Verbitskiy:  "Japan  in  the  Trilateral  System"] 

j  apan’s  diplomacy  has  markedly  stepped  up  its  activities  in  the  first 
J  half  of  this  decade  against  a  background  of  clamorous  declarations  by 
Tokyo  that  Japan  has  now  become  a  “global"  power.  Japan’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  system  of  “trilateralism"  which  coordinates  the  activities  of 
the  three  centres  of  the  capitalist  world— the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan— has  come  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  recognition 
of  Japan’s  enhanced  role  in  the  hierarchy  of  capitalist  states.  Japan’s 
diplomacy  gives  special  importance  to  the  Trilateral  Commission  and 
the  annual  summits  of  the  seven  leading  capitalist  countries  (USA,  Bri¬ 
tain,  France,  Japan,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Canada),  which  func¬ 
tion  within  the  system  of  “trilateralism”. 

Back  in  the  early  1960s,  Japan’s  ruling  quarters  considered  enhancing 
their  country’s  role  in  the  world  as  an  important  long-term  objective  of 
Japanese  diplomacy.  In  1962,  the  then  Prime-Minister  Hayato  Ikeda  put 
forward  the  concept  of  the  “three  pillars”  of  the  capitalist  world,  insis¬ 
ting  on  according  Japan,  alongside  the  United  States  and  the  Common 
Market  countries,  an  appropriate  role  in  international  politics. 1  Yet  the 
realisation  of  this  concept  was  only  possible  in  the  late  1960s,  when 
Japan’s  GNP  became  the  world’s  second  largest  after  the  'United  States. 
Addressing  a  special  session  of  Parliament  in  1970,  Prime-Minister 
Eisaku  Sato  said  that  Japan’s  new  course  should  be  geared  to  aligning 
its  political  influence  on  world  events  in  accordance  with  its  increased 
economic  might. 2 

The  factors  which' led  to  the  declaration  of  the  concept  of  “trilateral¬ 
ism”  were  contradictory.  Above  all,  they  reflected  the  sharp  exacerbation 
of  the  socio-economic  problems  confronting  the  capitalist  world.  The 
structural  crises  in  the  world  economy  in  the  early  1970s,  the  USA’s 
military  and  political  defeat  in  Indochina  and  the  increased  influence  of 
the  socialist  countries  compelled  the  leaders  of  the  imperialist  powers  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  three  capitalist  economic  centres  and  chart 
a  common  strategy  in  the  economic,  political  and  military  fields.  The  US 
establishment,  confronted  with  the  weakening  of  its  economic  position, 
looked  for  new  means  to  keep  its  allies,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the 
East,  within  the  orbit  of  American  influence.  The  sponsors  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “trilateralism”  were  concerned  about  the  increasing  centrifugal 
trends  in  the  relationship  between  the  three  centres  of  the  capitalist 
world,  and  primarily,  about  the  sharp  exacerbation  of  their  economic 
contradictions  which  exerted  a  destabilising  effect  on  the  world  capi- 
ta list  system.  At  the  same  time,  they  emphasised  their  great  economic 
interdependence,  participation  in  military  blocs  (NATO  and  the'Japan- 
ese-American  security  treaty)  and  recognition  of  common  socio-political 

Washington  regarded  Japan’s  participation  in  the  “trilateral  system" 
as  an  important  factor  toward  keeping  it  within  the  sphere  of  US’ poli¬ 
tical  influence.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  feared  that  the  rebirth  of  national¬ 
ism  in  Japan,  coupled  with  “ideological  radicalism”,  might  destabilise 


1  See  Asahi,  Feb.  15,  1962. 

(in  Rifss^an)01"6  detaU  See  D'  V'  Petrov>  JaPan  in  World  Politics ,  Moscow,  1973,  pp. 
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the  situation  in  the  Pacific,  for  which  reason  Japan  had  to  be  tied  up 
to  the  West  securely3.  Washington  also  hoped  that  Japan’s  substantial 
military  and  economic  dependence  on  the  United  States  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  latter  to  use  its  Far  Eastern  ally  to  influence,  in  certain 
cases,  the  foreign  policies  of  European  countries. 

The  European  attitude  to  Japan’s  participation  in  the  “trilateral  sys¬ 
tem’’  was  two-pronged.  European  countries  hoped  that  now  it  would  be 
easier  to  .check  Japan’s  economic  expansion  on  the  European  market  At' 
the  same  time,  European  leaders  feared  that  Japan,  being  politically  the 
“weaker  side”  of  the  triangle,  might  back  up  Washington’s  hegemonistic 

^  Japan’s  former  Minister  of  the  Economy,  Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  noted 
that  his  country’s  rapid  economic  development  and  the  world  economic 
crisis  in  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  were  the  main  factors  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  industrial  powers  to  establish  a  trilateral  consultative  mechan¬ 
ism  with  Japan’s  participation. 4  . 

The  prominent  Japanese  political  scientist,  Kmhtde  Mushakoji,  wrote 
in  the  early  1970s  that  the  interdependence  of  the  highly  developed  ca¬ 
pitalist  countries  drove  them  to  cooperation  “in  the  name  of  common 
benefits”.  At  the'  same  time,  there  are  substantial  differences  between 
them.  They  are  primarily  concerned  with  their  national  or  regional  inte¬ 
rests.  Mushakoji  believes  that  economic  contradictions  have  come  to  play 
a  leading  role,  affecting  negatively  their  political  and  military  coopera¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  the  trilateral  system  should  view  as  its  primary  task 
the  creation  of  “crisis  diplomacy”,  i.  e.,  a  special  mechanism  for  settling 
conflicts  between  leading  capitalist  powers. 5 

Such  a  mechanism  was  established  in  the  first  half  of  the  1970s. 

By  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  Japan’s  conservative  elite  had 
substantially  modified  their  views  as  regards  both  the  objectives  of  the 
trilateral  system  and  Japan’s  role  in  it.  Addressing  a  plena|7  session  of 
the  Trilateral  Commission  in  London  in  March  1980  K.  Miyazawa,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  emphasised  the  “com¬ 
munity  of  values”  shared  by  the  centres  of  the  capitalist  world  and^  the 
need  for  their  close  cooperation  in  drafting  a  common  strategy  vis-a-vis 
the  socialist  countries,  primarily  the  USSR.  He  stressed  that  because  of 
the  weakening  of  the  US  economic  and  political  positions,  Japan  should 
shoulder  a  part  o'f  the  “global  responsibility”.  He  also  emphasised  the 
need  to  revise  their  attitude  to  “national  interests”  which  should  be 
viewed  within  the  .context  of  imperialism’s  global  strategy.  At  the  same 
time  Miyazawa  said  that  the  United  States  should  remain  an  important 
factor  in  the  trilateral  system.  In  his  view,  Japan  and  Western  Europe 
should  continue  to  “rely”' on  American  might.6  . 

Alongside  the  common  aims  Japanese  political  leaders  and  diplomats, 
through  their  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  trilateral  system,  pur¬ 
sue  their  own  interests,  especially  those  of  the  Japanese  monopolies. 
Thev  believe  it  important  to  counter  the  protectionist  measures  taken  by 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  against  Japanese  exports  and  to 
safeguard  the  “free  trade”  principle,  which,  for  the  time  being,  suits  the 
Japanese  monopolies  whose  commodities  are  more  competitive.  Japans 
leaders  hope  that  their  country’s  participation  in  the  trilateral  system 
will  enable  Tokyo  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  “Asian  countries  and  thus 


3  See  Z.  Brzezinski,  Between  Two  Ages:  America’s  Role  in  Technotronic  Era,  New 

York,  1970,  p.  4.  • 

4  In  Trialogue,  New  York,  1983,  No.  33,  p.  12. 

5  In  K.  Mushakoji,  “A  Note  on  Trilateral  Crisis  Diplomacy  ,  in  Postwar  Trends  in 
Japan,  Tokyo,  1975,  pp.  20-21. 

•  In  Asian  Survey,  1980,  Vol.  20,  No.  7,  pp.  677-682. 
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consolidate  its  influence  in  the  “Third  World”.,  especially  in  the  Pacific 
region. 

Finally,  conservative  political  leaders  in  Japan  hoped  that  the  “big 
power”  status  would  enhance  the  influence  of  the  ruling  .party  and  their 
personal  prestige  among  the  broad  public  and  result  in  an  upsurge  of 
nationalistic  sentiments  in  the  country. 

The  activities  of  the  Japanese  representatives  in  the  Trilateral  Com¬ 
mission  and  at  the  Big  Seven  summits  were  guided  by  these  concepts 
and  the  immediate  and  long-term  goals  of  Japan’s  ruling  quarters. 

The  Trilateral  Commission  was  set  up  in  1973  and  included  some 
200  influential  representatives  of  business  and  academic  circles  of  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan.  At  its  regular  sessions  it 
considers  reports  and  makes  recommendations  to  governments  as  regards 
their  long-term  economic  and  military  policies.  The  Trilateral  Commis¬ 
sion  has  actually  become  a  coordination  centre  for  defining  a  conceptual 
approach  to  outstanding  problems  confronting  the  capitalist  community. 

The  Japanese  side  in  the  Trilateral  Commission  is  represented  by 
prominent  LDP  leaders,  big  bosses,  high-ranking  officials  and  conserva¬ 
tive  academics.  Former  President  of  the  Asian  Bank  for  Development, 
Takeshi  Watanabe,  had  for  a  long  period  been  the  Japanese  Chairman 
to  the  Commission.  The  Japanese  members  took  an  active  part  in  its  plen¬ 
ary  sessions  and  symposia  and  in  the  drafting  of  reports  which  were 
used  then  to  prepare  special  recommendations  for  relevant  governments. 
The  reports  and  recommendations  reveal  the  conceptual  approach  to  vit¬ 
al  international  issues  which  had  been  taken  by  Japan’s  conservative 
circles. 

Initially,  the  Trilateral  Commission  dealt  mostly  with  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  economic  cooperation  between  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan,  and,  broadly,  with  East-West  and  North-South  rela¬ 
tions.  At  the  request  of  the  Japanese  side,  military  problems  were  not 
considered.  But  beginning  in  the  early  1980s,  problems,  such  as  “region- 
.  al”  and  “global”  security,  came  to  the  foreground. 

In  the  context  of  “crisis  diplomacy”,  the  Commission. considered  in¬ 
ter-relations  between  the  three  economic  capitalist  centres  in  such  fields 
as  trade,  finances,  energy  resources  and  high  technology. 

The  following  excerpt  from  a  report  on  the  problem  of  security,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tokyo  session  of  the  Trilateral  Commission  in  1983,  shows 
the  importance  attached  by  the  Japanese  side  to  the  “free  trade”  prin-. 
ciple:  “...economic  crises  [of  the  early  1970s],  the  1973  petroleum  em¬ 
bargo  and  the  oil  price  rises  have  been  serious  shocks  to  the  Japanese 
economy  and  body  of  politics.  Similarly  today,  the  growth  of  economic 
protectionism  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  more  serious  threat  to  Japan 
than  the  much  debated  Soviet  military  threat.”  7 

The  problem  of  East-West  relations,  especially  the  various  aspects 
of  relations  between  the  three  capitalist  centres  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  discussion  within  the  Trilate¬ 
ral  Commission.  Noteworthy  is  the  gradual  shift  by  the  Japanese  side 
as  regards  this  issue,  so  important  for  preserving  international,  peace. 

The  Tokyo  session  of  the  Trilateral  Commission  in  1977  considered 
a  report  entitled  “Cooperation  Between  Industrial  Powers  and  Socialist 
Countries  in  Dealing  with  Global  Problems”.  F.  Kamiya,  a  university 
professor  and  prominent  political  scientist,  was  one  of  the  authors.  The 
contents  and  recommendations  of  the  report  were  greatly  influenced  by 
the  detente  of  the  second  half  of  the  1970s.  The  paper  emphasized  the 
economic  fields,  which  offer  prospects  for  mutual  understanding  between 

7  C.  E.  Smith,  P.  Vittorelly,  Saekj  Kiichi,  Trilateral  Security.  Defense  and  Arms  Con¬ 
trol  Politics  in  the  1980s ,  Tokyo,  1983,  p.  17. 
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the  two  different  economic  systems.  These  included  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  mutual  development  of  raw  material  resources,  trade, 
assistance  to  developing  countries  and  measures  to  protect  the  environ- 

Beginning  in  the  early  1980s,  however,  the  Trilateral  Commission 
shifted  its  main  emphasis  to  “defence  problems”,  with  the  Japanese  side 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  In  its  1983  report  made  at  the 
Rome  session  the  Trilateral  Commission  accentuated  the  problem  of  the 
“Soviet  military  threat”,  Japan’s  participation  in  the  US  global  military 
strategy  and  its  “contribution”  to  “trilateral  defence”. 

The  report  admitted,  however,  that  the  US  defence  policy  per  se 
might  become  a  source  of  direct  threat  to  the  Japanese  who  feared  that 
miscalculations  or  irrational  moves  by  US  foreign  policy-makers  might 
drag  Japan  into  military  conflicts.  Japan  was  also  “disappointed  with 
the  qualitative  aspect  of  its  consultations  with  the  United  States  on  the 
Soviet  problem.  Specifically,  Tokyo  believed  that  US  economic  sanctions 
against  the  USSR,  such  as  those  concerning  the  gas  pipeline,  were  inef¬ 
ficient  and  extremely  expensive.  *  xi  M  ,  _  . 

The  report  “The  Security  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Trilateral  Sy¬ 
stem”,  discussed  at  the  Tokyo  plenary  session  of  the  Trilateral  Commis¬ 
sion  in  March  1985,  had  been  prepared,  solely  by  a  Japanese  represen¬ 
tative— Masashi  Nishihara,  professor  of  the  National  Defence  Academy— 
rather  than  by  a  group  of  people  representing  all  the  three  centres,  as 
is  the  standard  procedure.  This  showed  that  Japan’s  role  in  the  trila¬ 
teral  system  had  grown  and  that  the  conceptual  approach  of  its  conser¬ 
vative  quarters  toward  global  problems  had  further  changed. 

The  report  dealt  in  considerable  detail  with  involving  the  three  ca¬ 
pitalist  centres  in  the  “defence”  of  Southeast  Asia.  Nishihara  noted  that 
in  the  late  1970s  the  member-countries  of  the  trilateral  system  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  common  interests  as  regards  important 
international  problems  bearing  on  the  regional  security  of  Southeast 

Asia- 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  report  referred  to  the'  possibility  of 
setting  up  a  new  trans-Pacific  security  system  which  was  not  to  replace 
the  “old”  one — the  military  treaties  between  the  USA  and  the  relevant 
countries  in  the  region— but  would  use  it  as  a  basis”. 

Some  political  observers  note  that  the  Trilateral  Commission  increa¬ 
singly  affects  the  approach  of  its  members  to  global  problems.  In  May 
1984,  for  instance,  Le  Monde  diplomatique  wrote  that  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Commission  were  no  longer  recommendations.  Actually,  they  were 
“directives”  for  relevant  governments.  Not  infrequently  they  predeter¬ 
mine  the  outcome  of  a  forthcoming  summit. 

Annual  summits  of  the  Big  Seven  have  been  held  regularly  since 
1975.  Initially,  their  main  purpose  was  to  discuss  anti-crisis  measures  to 
stabilise  capitalist  economy.  In  the  subsequent  period,  however,  this 
“forum”  of  capitalist  leaders  gradually  transformed  into  a  mechanism 
for  formulating  the  West’s  global  strategy  vis-a-vis  the  socialist  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries. 

By  participating  in  the  Big  Seven  summits,  Japanese  leaders  pursue 
both  foreign  and  domestic  policy  goals.  In  their  view,  Japan  has  succee¬ 
ded  in  joining  the  “family  of  first-rate  powers”  and  has  been  allowed  to 
participate  in  discussing  the  global  problems  of  the  capitalist  world. 

Moreover,  there  has  appeared  the  possibility,  as  a  Mainichi  observer 
pointed  out,  for  creating  the  impression  among  the  Japanese  public  that 
their  leaders  are  big-shot  politici afis  “participating  in  the  decision-mak- 


8  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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ing  process  as  regards  problems  affecting  the  political  strategy  of  the 
Western  world”. 9  The  following  fact  is  indicative  of  the  importance  at¬ 
tached  by  the  LDP  leadership  to  Japan’s  participation  in  the  Big  Seven 
activities.  In  the  summer  of  1980,  Premier  Masayoshi  Ohira  fell,  serious¬ 
ly  ill  and  his  ability  to  participate  in  the  Venice  Summit  was  question¬ 
able.  This  aroused  deep  concern  among  the  LDP  leadership  who  feared 
that  Ohira’s  absence  could  affect  negatively  the  results  of  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  election  to  the  lower  chamber  of  Parliament.  One  of  Ohira’s  clo¬ 
sest  supporters  said  that  he  would  “have  carried  him  to  the  conference 
site  even  on  a  stretcher”. 10 

Many  Japanese  observers  believe  that  a  certain  “alienation”  complex 
toward  the  industrial  Western  powers  was  behind  Japan’s  low-key  acti¬ 
vity  at  the  first  summit  meetings.  They  wrote  Japan  was  a  “newcomer” 
in  international  diplomacy  and  that  Japanese  leaders  were  not  recog¬ 
nised  internationally. 11  This  “alienation”,  they  said,  was  also  rooted  in 
the  specifics  of  Japanese  culture  and  language,  which  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  Japanese  leaders  to  engage  in  direct  contacts  with  their 
Western  counterparts,  who  are  “members  of  one  family  maintaining  con¬ 
fidential  relations  with  one  another”. 12 

During  the  first  conferences  of  the  Big  Seven,  Japanese  leaders  con¬ 
centrated  mainly  on  economic  issues,  seeking  to  alleviate  the  criticism 
of  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  with  regard  to  their  trade  im¬ 
balance  in  favour  of  Japan.  Tokyo  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the 
raw  material  problem,  specifically  in  taking  joint  action  by  the  indust¬ 
rial  capitalist  countries  vis-a-vis  OPEC. 

The  Japanese  rulers  were  somewhat  shocked  when  Japan  had  not  been 
invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  and  West  Germany  in  Guadeloupe  in  1979.  In  that 
case,  however,  Japanese  political  analysts  emphasised  a  more  tangible 
cause.  Tokyo  shimbun,  for  instance,  wrote:  “Whereas  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Western  countries  is  one  inseparable  whole  which  includes  poli¬ 
tical,  economic  and  military  aspects,  Japan  is  only  interested  In  econo¬ 
mic  questions.  Our  diplomacy  has  ‘white  spots’  which  m.ake  taboo  even 
the  discussion  of  security  problems.”  13 

Japan’s  conservative  leaders  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  long  as 
they  did  not  change  their  approach  to  military  problems,  they  could  not 
become  equal  partners  in  formulating  the  capitalist  world’s  global  stra¬ 
tegy. 

In  the  early  1980,  the  Japanese  government  and  the  LDP  leadership 
worked  out  the  so-called  programme  of  economic  security,  which  stres¬ 
sed  that  Japan^s  economic  development  is  intimately  connected  with  in¬ 
ternational  political,  economic  and  military  factors.  Japan  must  strive 
to  stabilise  the  existing  structure  of  world  economy,  exert  every  possib¬ 
le  effort  to  ensure  uninterrupted  deliveries  of  raw  materials  and  food¬ 
stuffs  and  take  measures  to  ensure  the  security  of  its  sea  communica¬ 
tions.  14 

The  declaration  of  the  economic  security  programme  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Japan’s  active  involvement  in  the  global  military-political  stra¬ 
tegy  of  the  new  US  Administration.  In  a  communique  released  follow¬ 
ing  the  Reagan-Suzuki  meeting  in  May  1981,  it  was  stated  that  the 


9  Mainichi,  June,  4,  1980. 

10  Mainichi  Daily  News ,  July  19,  1981. 

11  Japan  Times ,  January  10,  1979. 

12  This  is  why  the  conservative  circles  in  Japan  regard  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  between  Premier  Nakasone  and  President  Reagan  as  a  “political  success’*.  The 
exchange  of  diminutive  “Yasu**  and  “Ronnie”  is  very  indicative.  . 

13  Tokyo  shumbun ,  July  19,  1979. 

14  In  News  from  Af/77,  May  7,  1982. 
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Japanese  Prime-Minister  “expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  important  for 
the  industrial  democratic  nations  to  have  a  common  approach  to  various 
political,  military  and  economic  world  problems  and  to  resolve  them 
consistently  in  order  to  create  all  the  conditions  for  ensuring  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  West  as  a  whole". 15 

Premier  Suzuki’s  active  participation  in  the  Big  Seven  meeting  in 
June  1981  in  Ottawa  was  a  practical  manifestation  of  the  new  approach 
to  global  problems.  For  the  first  time  ever,  a  head  of  the  Japanese  go¬ 
vernment  submitted  his  own  programme  to  the  summit,  urging  its  par¬ 
ticipants  to  implement  a  “complex  strategy”.  The  latter  provided  for 
“taking  effective  counter-measures  against  the  increased  military  might 
of  the  USSR"  and  its  “penetration”  into  the  “Third  World”  countries; 
for  consolidating  the  economy  of  the  Western  countries  and  stabilising 
the  situation  in  the  developing  world  on  the  basis  of  a  solution  to  the 
North-South  problem.  .... 

As  regards  Japan’s  direct  contribution  to  the  “complex  strategy  , 
this,  in  Suzuki’s  view,  should  involve  measures  to  strengthen  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  stability  of  the  developing  countries. 16 

In  other  words,  the  Japanese  Premier  officially  declared  Japan’s  rea¬ 
diness  to  shoulder  the  “burden”  of  stabilising  and  consolidating  pro- 
Western  regimes,  primarily  in  the  Pacific  region. 

At  the  May  1981  summit,  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  and  President  Rea¬ 
gan  declared  that  Japan  and  the  US  would  intensify  their  assistance  to 
regions  which  are  important  for  maintaining  peace  and  stability  in  the 
world.  The  Japanese  institute  of  peace  and  stability  points  out  in  its 
annual  review  that  Japanese  diplomacy  regards  as  such  regions  Paki¬ 
stan,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Jamaica,  Sudan,  Honduras  and  Oman.  Mainichi 
says  editorially,  with  good  reason,  tha{  when  the  Japanese  leaders,  speak 
of  the  need  to  promote  cooperation  between  the  developing  countries  and 
the  free  world,  they  primarily  have  in  view  nations  which  are  “in  the 
forefront  of  conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia  and  other  regions  of  the  world. 
In  other  words,  this  is  but  a  strategic  assistance  of  opposing  commun¬ 
ism,  given  to  the  states  involved  in  serious  conflicts,  and  it  may  even 
further  aggravate  tension  in  those  regions”. 17 

Political  analysts  pointed  to  some  specifics  and  underpinnings  of 
Suzuki’s  zeal  in  Ottawa. 

Prior  to  the  summit,  Reagan  and  Suzuki  had  agreed  on  coordina¬ 
ting  their  activities  on  a  number  of  issues.  Support  for  the  American 
global  strategy  became  a  principal  line  adhered  to  by  the  Japanese 
leaders  at  the  subsequent  summits. 

Japanese  observers  believe  that  the  anti-Soviet  overtones  in  Suzuki’s 
speeches  and  his  explicit  desire  to  “play  up”  to  the  US  administration 
in  this  field  stemmed  largely  from  Japan’s  economic  problems,  from  an 
attempt  to  ward  off,  or  at  least  soften  the  Western  countries’  criticism 
of  the  “aggressive  methods”  of  Japan’s  trade  policy. 18 

The  performance  of  Japan’s  Premier  in  Ottawa  highlighted  yet  an¬ 
other  “specific  feature”  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Japanese  political  leaders. 
An  Asahi  political  observer  formulated  it  in  the  following  way:  “When 
the  words  and  actions  of  the  one  responsible  for  foreign  policy  keep  wa¬ 
vering,  it  is  difficult  to  win  the  trust  of  other  nations.”  19  Specifically, 
when  talking  with  American  leaders,  Suzuki  emphasised  allied  relations 
with  the  United  States,  whereas  when  touring  some  European  countries 
he  stressed  the  importance  of  relations  with  Western  Europe  and  “hin- 


,s  Kokusai  mondai  shiryo,  1981,  No.  6,  p.  42. 
18  In  Mainichi  Daily  News,  July  22,  1981. 

17  Mainichi  shimbun ,  May  8,  1984. 

18  Ibid.,  July  22,  1981. 

19  Asahi  Evening  News ,  July  20,  1981. 
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ted”  at  his  intention  to  reconsider  the  policy  of  dependence  on  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  Recalling  these  facts,  the  Asahi  observer  wrote:  “No  matter 
what  kind  of  statement  they  make  at  the  summit,  the  leaders  will  look 
at  Suzuki  and  Soncftla  with  eyes  which  say,  ‘They’ll  probably  change 
their  statements  again’.” 20  ’  ' 

The  dual  and  contradictory  behaviour  of  Japanese  leaders  is  largely 
explained  by  home  policy  factors,  such  as  the  fear  that  bellicose  utteran¬ 
ces  abroad  would  evoke  sharp  criticisms  on  the  part  of  the  broad  public 
and  the  opposition  parties  who,  with  good  reason,  believed  that  the 
Japanese  ruling  quarters’  desire  to  enhance  their  country’s  international 
status  would  result  in  growing  nationalism  and  imperial  ambitions. 

At  the  Versailles  Big  Seven  summit  in  June  1982,  the  Japanese  “ini¬ 
tiatives  ’  were  also  coordinated  with  the  US  administration  beforehand 
and  aligned  with  Washington’s  global  strategy. 

Suzuki  and  Reagan  had  a  preliminary  talk  and  the  US  President 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  measures  the  Japanese  government  had 
taken  to  strengthen  Japan’s  “defence  capability”. 21  Reagan  assured  the 
Japanese  Premier  that  his  administration  understood  Japan’s  fears  and 
would  take  them  into  consideration  during  the  talks  with  the  USSR.  He 
also  expressed  his  approval  of  Tokyo’s  policies  toward  China.  Suzuki, 
on  his  part,  stressed  that  friendly  relations  with  China  were  as  impor¬ 
tant  for  Japan  as  its  cooperation  with  ASEAN  countries.  Thus,  Japanese- 
Chinese  relations  came  to  be  considered  an  important  aspect  of  the  glo¬ 
bal  policy  of  the  Western  community. 

Economic  problems  loomed  large  at  the  Suzuki-Reagan  meeting.  Both 
leaders  declared  their  support  for  the  free  trade  system,  which  was  in¬ 
terpreted  by  observers  as  a  joint  criticism  of  possible  protectionist  mea¬ 
sures  on  the  part  of  West  European  countries. 22 

The  Versailles  meeting  was  held  at  a  time  when  attempts  were  being 
undertaken  to  overcome  the  industrial  slump  in  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  which  had  resulted  in  growing  unemployment  and  high 
inflation  rates.  Japan’s  economic  performance  had  been  more  impressive, 
for  which  reason  Premier  Suzuki  set  forth  some  proposals  which  were 
to  demonstrate  Japan’s  intention  to  actively  participate  in  the  stabilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  world  economic  system.  Some  of  them  were  incorporated  into 
the  final  documents  of  the  Versailles  summit. 

Also  discussed  at  Versailles  were  the  trade  and  economic  contradic¬ 
tions  between  Japan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  States  and  We¬ 
stern  Europe,  on  the  other.  To  evade  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
powers,  the  Japanese  government  had  declared,  one  week  before  the 
summit,  its  decision  to  liberalise  the  import  of  some  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  computers  and  nuclear  reactors.  The  summit  participants  rated 
these  measures  as  a  “step  in  the  right  direction”,  yet  they  demanded 
.that  Japan  undertake  further  steps  to  expand  marketing  opportunities 
for  US  and  West  European  commodities  in  Japan. 23  Japan’s  Premier 
backed  up  the  American  demand  that  a  financial  variant  of  COCOM  be 
established — something  like  a  special  organisation  which  would  impose 
restrictions  on  credits  to  the  USSR  and  other  socialist  countries. 

The  Williamsburg  summit  in  May  1983  demonstrated  qualitative 
changes  in  the  approach  of  the  Japanese  conservative  circles  to  today’s 
global  problems.  Premier  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  actually  performed  two 
roles  at  the  meeting:  first,  as  the  most  consistent  advocate  and  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  anti-Soviet  military  strategy  of  the  US  administration,  and 


20  Ibidem. 

21  The  Daily  Yomiuri ,  June  3,  1982. 

22  Ibidem . 

23  See  BIKI,  July  17,  1982. 
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second,  as  the  sponsor  of  the  concept  of  the  indivisible  defence  of  the 
“Western  world”  and  Japan. 

Political  observers  emphasised  that  it  was  the  Japanese  Prime-Mi¬ 
nister  who  set  the  fashion,  as  it  were,  when  discussing  both  political 
and  military  problems.  He  demanded  that  the  West  European  leaders 
offer  open  support  for  the  US  global  strategy.  “The  Japanese  Premier 
sounded  even  tougher  than  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
conservative  leaders  of  Western  Europe.” 24 

Just  as  the  previous  summits,  the  Williamsburg  meeting  was  also 
preceded  by  a  Nakasone-Reagan  talks.  The  Japanese  Premier  promised  the 
US  President  that  he  would  back  up  the  US  position  at  the  summit. 

Japan’s  Premier  was  the  most  vocal  supporter  of  the  American  plans 
to  station  medium-range  missiles  in  Europe.  He  said  that  the  new  US 
missiles  had  to  be  deployed  in  Western  Europe  in  keeping  with  NATO’s 
schedule  even  if  this  would  result  in  a  break-off  at  the  Soviet-US  Geneva 
tslks.  ^ 

When  asked  by  Margaret  Thatcher  what  he  would  expect  most  from 
the  Big  Seven  meeting  at  Williamsburg,  Premier  Nakasone  answered: 
“A  stronger  position  for  President  Reagan  at  the  talks  with  Moscow”. 
Characteristically,  even  the  conservative  British  Premier  was  shocked 
by  the  bellicosity  of  her  Japanese  counterpart.  “Is  the  problem  of  mis¬ 
sile  deployment  in  Europe  really  so  important  for  Japan?”  she  que¬ 
ried.  26 

Japanese  newspapers  wrote  at  that  time  that  this  problem  was  not  so 
simple  for  West  European  politicians  as  it  was  for  Nakasone.  They  recal¬ 
led  that  70  per  cent  of  the  population  in  West  Germany  opposed  the  dep¬ 
loyment  of  American  missiles  and  that  Bonn’s  policy  in  this  question  was 
far  from  being  fully  compliant  with  the  Reagan  administration’s  course 
of  power  confrontation. 

Having  signed  the  Political  Declaration  on  Security  Problems  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  other  participants  in  the  Williamsburg  meeting,  Nakasone 
actually  declared  the  beginning  of  a  new  important  stage  in  Japan’s 
foreign  policy — “cooperation  in  implementing  NATO’s  strategy”.27 

The  declaration  said  that  the  defence  of  the  West  and  Japan  was 
indivisible  and  this  should  be  a  guiding  principle  in  negotiations  with 
the  USSR.  The  document  also  stressed  the  need  to  build  up  the  military 
potential  of  the  Big  Seven  and  back  up  the  nuclear  strategy  of  the  US 
administration. 

An  Asahi  editorial  said:  “What  we  feared  most  has  happened:  the 
Prime-Minister  has  signed,  together  with  the  other  participants  at  the 
Williamsburg  meeting,  a  declaration  on  nuclear  weapons.  Japan  has  thus 
actually  declared  its  full  cooperation  in  carrying  through  NATO’s  stra- 
tegy.”28  Japanese  political  analysts  emphasised  that  the  declaration  of 
cooperation  with  NATO  actually  renounces  the  three  “non-nuclear  prin¬ 
ciples”  and  is  a  violation  of  Article  9  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits 
Japan's  participation  in  a  system  of  collective  security. 

In  a  bid  to  explain  the  reasons  behind  Premier  Nakasone’s  “tough” 
position  at  the  Williamsburg  summit,  Japanese  observers  referred  to 
strong  pressure  from  Washington  which  demanded  that  Tokyo  “openly 
and  explicitly  support  the  American  global  strategy”.29  No  doubt,  US 
pressure  did  affect  the  Japanese  Premier’s  position.  There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  the  seeds  fell  on  fertile  soil. -As  Yomiuri  wrote,  “Nakasone’s 


24  Yomiuri ,  May  30,  1983. 

25  Ibidem . 

28  Mainichi,  May  30,  1983. 

27  AsahU.Mzy  30,  1983. 

28  Ibidem. 
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declaration  at  Williamsburg  was  based  on  the  position  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  of  the  whole  government”.30 

The  “prestige”  factor  also  had  some  effect  on  the  Japanese  Premier’s 
behaviour.  Thus,  Maihichi  wrote:  “Nakasone  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  wants  to  be  a  world-class  leader  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
demonstrate  the  determination  and  toughness  of  his  diplomacy.” 31 

Similarly  to  the  previous  summit  meetings,  Japanese  leaders  believed 
that  their  resolute  support  for  the  Western  military-political  strategy 
would  soften  the  West’s  criticism  of  Japan  as  regards  the  import  of  farm 
produce  and  industrial  goods  as  well  as  for  the  growing  trade  imbalance 
in  favour  of  Japan.32  Their  joint  efforts  were  materialised  by  the  inclusion 
in  the  final  communique  of  a  provision  concerning  the  need  to  restrict 
the  policy  of  protectionism  in  world  trade. 

All  the  opposition  parties  sharply  criticised  the  stand  taken  by  Naka¬ 
sone  at  the  Williamsburg  summit.  The  leadership  of  the  Socialist  Party 
of  Japan  stated  that  it  was  absurd  for  the  Premier  of  a  country  which 
had  been  the  victim  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  take  such  a  stand.  A  Komeito 
statement  emphasised  that  adherence  to  Reagan’s  global  strategy  would 
lead  to  a  confrontation  with  the  USSR  and  a  loss  of  diplomatic  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  next  Big  Seven  meeting  was  held  in  London  in  June  1984.  That 
was  a  period  when  a  new  round  of  the  arms  race  was  being  launched  by 
the  US  administration.  Social  tensions  in  most  of  the  European  countries 
had  increased  and  crisis  situations  in  various  regions  of  the  world  were 
aggravated.  The  participants  decided  to  demonstrate  the  “unity”  and  com¬ 
monness  of  interests  of  the  main  capitalist  centres. 

Again,  as  in  the  previous  summits,  the  coordination  of  Japanese  and 
US  positions  was  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Japanese  Premier’s 
activities.  At  their  preliminary  meeting,  Nakasone  and  Reagan  agreed 
on  a  common  strategy  in  anew  stage  of  the  multilateral  trade  talks.  The 
United  States  and  Japan  decided  to  launch  a  joint  attack  on  the  trade 
barriers  erected  by  the  Common  Market  countries  in  an.  attempt  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  economies. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  shared  a  common  view  on  most  .of  the 
problems  discussed  at  the  London  meeting,  which  gave  ground  for  poli¬ 
tical  analysts  to  refer  to  a  secret  deal  between  Nakasone  and  Reagan 
who  agreed  on  the  role  to  play  at  the  Big  Seven  meeting. 

Asahi .wrote:  At  the  London  meeting,  the  US-Japanese  bloc  annoyed 
the  leaders  of  the  West  European  countries.” 33 

The  home  policy  factor  largely  affected  the  Japanese  Premier’s  stand 
in  London.  Moreover,  this  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  camouflage  in  the  United  States.  Reagan  badly  needed  a 
“peace-maker”  image  to  win  votes,  and  the  London  summit  played  not 
an  insignificant  role  in  that.  Since  Washington  began  making  peace  dec¬ 
larations,  Tokyo  also  decided  that  it  was  not  an  appropriate  time  to  be 
“hawkish”. 

The  London  meeting  clearly  revealed  the  Japanese  ruling  quarters' 
bid  to  pose  within  the  trilateral  system  as  the  “only  Asian  economic 
superpower”.  This  was  stated  by  Nakasone  at  his  press-conference  aboard 
the  plane  heading  for  London.  He  called  upon  the  participants  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  to  pursue  economic,  policies  with  due  account  of  the 
“interests  of  the  poor,  primarily  ASEAN,  countries”. 


30  Yomiuriy  May  31,  1983. 

31  Mainichi,  May  30,  1983. 

1982,  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  had  unfavourable  trade  balances 
with  Japan  amounting  to  $  12,651  and  $  11,464  million,  respectively. 

33  Asahiy  June  10,  1984. 
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Political  observers  noted  in  this  connection  that  at  their  preliminary 
meeting  Nakasone  and  Reagan  had  agreed  to  “coordinate  their  efforts  in 
aiding  the  Third  World".  Akahata  viewed  this  fact  as  “Washington’s 
intention  to  give  over  to  Tokyo  a  considerable  share  of  the  political  and 
economic  functions  for  maintaining  imperialist  influence  in  Asia”.34 

At  the  London  summit,  Japanese  diplomacy  decided  to  demonstrate 
its  ability  to  play  the  role  of  “mediator”  in  conflict  situations,  so  as  to 
enhance  Japan’s  reputation  as  a  world  power.  In  a  Yomiuri  interview, 
Foreign  Minister  Shintaro  Abe  said  that  Nakasone’s  speech  concerning 
the  Iran-Iraq  conflict  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  summit  partici¬ 
pants.  In  his  words,  it  was  Japan  which  had  made  a  decisive  contribution 
-to  formulating  the  joint  statement  on  that  problem.  It  was  also  Japan 
who  had  insisted  on  the  statement  being  balanced  and  neutral,  although 
most  of  the  participants  had  demanded  that  the  document  censure  Tehe¬ 
ran  as  the  “main  culprit  in  the  war”. 

Nakasone  backed  up,  in  principle,  Reagan’s  proposal  that  the  leading 
capitalist  countries  should  all  simultaneously  saturate  the  world  market 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  oil  from  their  strategic  reserves  in  case  of 
the  imposition  of  a  blockade  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  plan  was  opposed, 
however,  by  the  European  leaders  who,  with  good  reason,  feared  that 
Washington  was  aiming  to  ward  off  a  new  energy  crisis  at  their  expense, 
a  crisis  which  could  considerably  trim  down  Reagan’s  chances  to  be 
re-elected. 

The  London  meeting  revealed,  just  like  the  previous  summits,  two 
trends  characteristic  of  the  trilateral  system  as  a  whole:  on  the  one  hand, 
their  participants  seek  to  achieve  a  common  approach  to  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  the  capitalist  world,  and,  on  the  other,  they  strive  to  conso¬ 
lidate  the  position  of  their  home  monopoly  capital  at  the  expense  of  their 
partners. 

At  the  Big  Seven  meeting  in  Bonn  in  early  May  1985,  the  US  admi¬ 
nistration  attempted  to  involve  its  European  allies  and'  Japan  in  the 
so-called  Strategic  Defence  Initiative  (SDI).  The  European  leaders  were 
not  enthusiastic  about  the  project,  while  the  French  President  proposed 
that  a  joint  European  programme  of  using  high  technology  should  be 
worked  out  instead. 

In  this  complex  situation,  which  was  not  exactly  conducive  to  the  rea¬ 
lisation  of  Washington’s  plans,  the  US  administration  pinned  its  hopes 
on  its  Japanese  ally.  At  their  preliminary  meeting  in  Bonn,  Reagan  urged 
Nakasone  to  join  the  US  research  programme  to  develop  an  anti-missile 
system  partially  based  in  outer  space.  Japan’s  Premier  found  himself  in 
a  rather  precarious  situation.  He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  adverse 
reaction  of  the  Japanese  public  to  the  American  Star  Wars  plan.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Bonn  meeting,  Mainichi,  one  of  most  influential  Japanese  pa¬ 
pers,  called  on  Nakasone  “not  to  turn  the  summit  into  a ‘political  show’  and 
keep  the  promise  given  to  the  opposition  parties  to  exert  every  possible 
-effort  to  make  it  a  meeting  ‘for  peace  and  nuclear  disarmament’  ”.  The 
newspaper  warned  that  the  “Japanese  government  should  treat  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Defence  Initiative  with  special  caution”. 35 

At  his  meeting  with  Reaigan,  Nakasone  expressed  understanding  as 
regards  the  American  programme,  saying  that  it  was  an  “inalienable  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  strategy  of  ensuring  Western  security”.  He  advanced  a  thesis 
that  research  in  this  field  is  “morally  justifiable”  and  said  that  Japan 
would  continue  studying  the  question  of  its  participation  in  the  SDI.36 

But  Japan’s  practical  steps  in  this  field  and  its  performance  in  Bonn 
showed  that,  in  fact,  the  Japanese  government  ffad  already  taken  the 

34  See  Akahata ,  June  11,  1984;  Asahi,  June  11,  1984. 

35  Mainichi,  April  30,  1985, 

33  Ibid.,  May  3,  1985. 
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decision  to  participate  in  the  Star  Wars  programme.  Even  before  leaving 
for  Bonn,  Nakasone  referred  in  Parliament  to  the  “possibility  of  technolo¬ 
gical  cooperation"  with  Washington  in  developing  space  weapons,  thus 
causing  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  and  the  public  at  large. 

The  Japanese  press  noted  that  Nakasone  had  once  again  attempted  to 
act  as  mediator  in  settling  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Fran¬ 
ce  in  order  to  “maintain  close  ties  with  Reagan”.37 

The  Sankei  newspaper  wrote  that  the  Japanese  Premier  had  actually 
backed  up  the  American  programme  as  a  “means  of  the  US  anti-Soviet 
strategy”.3*  Akahata  referred  to  Nakasone’s  position  as  unworthy  of  the 
Prime-Minister  of  a  state  which  had  experienced  the  horror  of  atomic 
bombings.39 

The  participants  in  the  Bonn  meeting  discussed  at  length  the  problem 
of  “old”  and  “new”  protectionism.  They  noted  that  the  “new”  protectio¬ 
nism  involving  various  indirect  and  at  times  concealed  restrictions  is 
even  more  dangerous  for  international  trade  than  the  “old”  one  with  its 
high  import  and  customs  tariffs.  The  European  countries  criticised  this 
kind  of  protectionism  on  the  part  of  Japan  which  simultaneously  inten¬ 
sifies  its  expansion  on  the  world  market. 

The  final  communique  adopted  in  Bonn  referred  to  the  participants’ 
adherence  to  the  free  trade  principles  and  determination  to  fight  protectio¬ 
nism,  inflation  and  unemployment.  Yet  the  opening  of  new  negotiations 
within  the  framework  of  GATT,  which  Japan  had  pressed  so  hard  for, 
remained  an  unsettled  issue.  The  vigorous  activity  of  the  Japanese  side 
in  Bonn  brought  no  tangible  results. 

Japan’s  activities  within  the  Trilateral  Commission  are  characterised, 
above  all,  by  the  Japanese  ruling  quarters’  wish  to  raise  their  country’s 
status  within  the  hierarchy  of  the  imperialist  powers  and  to  have  a  say 
in  formulating  the  capitalist  world’s  global  strategy. 

Japanese  leaders  are  using  the  mechanism  of  the  trilateral  system  to 
soften  the  Western  countries’  criticism  as  regards  Japan’s  economic 
expansion  on  their  markets,  which  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  imbalance 
in  their  trade.  The  Japanese  side  was  particularly  active-  in  defending 
the  “free  trade”  principle,  taking  advantage  of  some  differences  on  that 
issue  between  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe. 

Japanese  diplomacy  regards  the  trilateral  system  as  an  important 
factor  in  strengthening  Japan’s  influence  on  the  developing  countries, 
primarily  in  Asia.  The  attempts  by  Japanese  leaders  to  speak  at  the  sum¬ 
mits  on  behalf  of  the  Asian  countries  and  the  attention  they  give  to  Ja¬ 
pan’s  mediatory  role  in  crisis  situations  in  various  regions  of  the  world 
should  be  viewed  in  this  context. 

The  coordination  of  their  approach  to  today’s  global  problems  with 
the  United  States  and  their  support  for  the  anti-Soviet  strategy  of  the 
US  administration  are  a  prevailing  trend  in  the  activities  of  the  Japanese 
representatives  in  the  trilateral  system.  This  line  is  dictated  both  by 
immediate  objectives  and  by  value  priorities  of  Japan’s  conservative  lea¬ 
ders  who,  in  contrast  to  European  leaders,  have  never  displayed  a  special 
interest  in  the  process  of  detente  and  approached  international  problems 
mostly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  balance  of  forces  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  activities  of  the  Japanese  representatives  in  the  trilateral  system 
show  that  Japan’s  “global”  role  in  international  contacts  is  still  con¬ 
fined  to  the  framework  of  the  Japanese-American  military-political 
alliance. 


17  Tokyo  shimbun,  May  !,  1985. 
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U.S.  SCHOLAR  ON  U . S * -JAPAN  LINK,  CREATION  OF  PACIFIC  COMMUNITY 

Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  1,  Jan-Mar  86  (signed  to  press 
12  Feb  86)  pp  60-72 

[Article  by  Roy  Kim:  "Pacific  Community:  Myth  or  Reality?'1] 

[Text]  The  creation  of  a  Pacific  Community  has  recently 
been  discussed  extensively  by  Western  official  and  aca¬ 
demic  groups.  The  plans  for  the  creation  of  the  Pacific 
Community  have  already  been  analyzed  several  times  in 
PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA.  Ruling  circles  in  the  United 
States  and  Japan  apparently  want  to  use  the  " community" 
as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  a  confined  military, 
political  and  economic  bloc  with  the  aim  of  maximizing 
their  influence  in  this  vast  part  of  the  world,  against 
the  interests  of  the  socialist  and  developing -countries. 

Although  Washington  and  Tokyo  are  moving  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  together, . they  nevertheless  distrust  one  another 
because  of  their  personal  hegemonic  plans  for  the 
region.  American-Japanese  conflicts  over  the  creation 
of  the  Pacific  Community  are  the  subject  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  essay  by  American  political  scientist  Roy  Kim.  It 
must  be  said  that  he  adheres  completely  to  the  typical 
views  of  bourgeois  political  scientists  on  an  entire 
series  of  international  issues  (the  arms  race  in  the 
United  States,  the  militarization  of  Japan  under  the 
cover  of  the  myth  of  the  "Soviet  threat"  and  so  forth) . 

The  Pacific  age  is  dawning.  Today  the  zone  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  largest 
of  the  world fs  oceans,  is  the  location  of  most  of  the  earth’s  human  and  natural 
resources.  In  economic  terms,  this  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  dynamically 
developing  and  flourishing  regions.  In  addition,  however,  the  region  is 
marked  by  problems  and  conflicts  rooted  in  the  past  and  the  present,  and  col¬ 
lective  efforts  will  be  needed  to  eliminate  existing  contradictions. 

What  are  the  problems  and  prospects  of  the  realization  of  English  historian 
A.  Toynbee’s  belief  that  the  21st  century  will  be  the  Pacific  century?  The 
engineers  of  the  Pacific  Community  plan  are  known  to  have  assumed  that  the 
unification  of  the  western  Pacific  economies  and  the  North  American  economies 
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would  benefit  all  by  the  international  division  of  labor.  The  initially 
proposed  members  of  the  Pacific  Community  were  to  be  five  developed  countries 
(Australia,  Canada,  Japan,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States),  five  ASEAN 
countries  (Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore  and  Thailand), 
South  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan.  It  was  assumed  that  independent  Pacific 
states  (Papua  New  Guinea,  Fiji  and  Tonga)  would  also  become  members  of  the 
community  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  inconsistencies  in  the  original  plan.  First  of 
aH»  if  the  association  was  to  be  called  "Pacific,"  then  what  about  the  Latin 
American  countries  with  a  Pacific  coastline?  Apparently,  the  engineers  of 
the  plan  regarded  this  as  an  unimportant  detail,  mainly  because  of  these 
countries’  negligible  foreign  trade  volume.  Will  they  be  part  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  community  in  the  future  or  will  they  remain  outside  it  simply  because 
they  are  underdeveloped?  Another  important  matter  concerns  the  community’s 
interaction  with  the  free  market  system.  This  gives  rise  to  membership 
problems,  especially  for  the  countries  in  the  region  with  a  socialist  economy: 
the  DPRK,  PRC,  SRV  and,  most  importantly,  the  USSR.  Therefore,  the  question 
is  essentially  one  of  whether  or  not  the  Pacific  socialist  countries  will  be 
excluded  from  the  community  because  of  their  different  economic  systems. 

In  addition  to  these  two  inconsistencies,  there  are  serious  economic  and 
political  problems  and  problems  of  security  in  the  Pacific.  Some  of  them  are 
new,  but  most  are  old,  such  as  the  continued  division  of  China  and  Korea,  the 
f^fcbion  in  China  s  relations  with  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  the  unrest  in  the 
Philippines,  the  continued  tension  in  Soviet-Chinese  relations  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  friction  in  Soviet-American  relations,  which  will  certainly 
influence  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  the  Pacific  Community. 

In  the  Atlantic,  relations  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have 
been  relatively  stable  for  over  30  years.  As  far  as  the  Pacific  is  concerned, 
the  postwar  years  here  have  been  marked  by  periodic  major  changes.  Now, 
however,  Japan,  the  PRC,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  facing  a 
problem:  How  far  can  they  go  in  forming  a  coalition  to  restrict  the  influence 
of  adversaries  and  their  allies?  In  other  words,  can  a  stable  balance  in 
their  relations  be  achieved  or  will  their  constant  conflicts  lead  to  confron¬ 
tation?  There  is  no  question  that  all  of  this  will  influence  the  prospects 
for  the  creation  of  the  Pacific  Community. 

The  Pacific  mainly  consists  of  four  overlapping  triangles:  1)  Beij ing-Tokyo- 
Washington,  2)  Beijing-Moscow-Washington,  3)  Beij ing-Moscow-Tokyo  and  4) 
Moscow-Tokyo-Washington.  The  limited  length  of  this  article  precludes  the 
complete  analysis  of  all  four  triangles.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the 
Beij ing-Tokyo-Washington  triangle  seems  to  be  in  the  most  satisfactory  state, 
while  the  Beijing-Moscow-Washington  triangle  is  the  most  conflict-ridden  one. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japan— U.S.  link  is  the  most  important  of  the 
bilateral  relationships,  while  the  tense  relations  between  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States  create  the  most  difficulties  for  the  Pacific  Community.  Bear¬ 
ing  this  in  mind,  let  us  thoroughly  analyze  Japanese-American  relations  as 
the  decisive,  key  factor  in  the  possible  creation  of  the  Pacific  Community. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  bilateral  Japanese-U.S .  relations  are  a  necessary  link  of 
the  Pacific  Community.  They  offer  many  mutual  political  and  economic  advan¬ 
tages  and  the  potential  for  international  cooperation  with  the  aim  of  a  more 
stable  international  atmosphere.  The  United  States  and  Japan  have  the 
strongest  economies  in  the  world  and  are  the  main  producers  in  the  sphere  of 
the  latest  technology,  on  which  rapid  economic  development  and  success  will 
probably  depend  in  the  near  future.  Today,  on  the  threshold  of  the  21st 
century,  the  United  States  and  Japan  would  seem  to  be  the  most  important 
economic  rivals  or  partners  in  the  world.  If  the  current  friction  in  their 
economic  competition  leads  to  protectionist  measures,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  suffer;  this  friction  will  most  certainly 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  world  economy  as  a  whole,  including  economic 
conditions  in  the  Pacific.  In  essence,  there  are  two  main  reasons  for  the 
economic  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Japan:  the  growing  U.S. 
deficit  in  trade  with  Japan  and  Washington’s  insistence  on  an  increase  in 
Japanese  defense  spending.  The  possibility  of  creating  the  community  will 
therefore  depend  on  the  solutions  chosen  for  these  two  difficult  problems. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  situation  is  probably  the  result  of  fundamental  changes 
in  American- Japanese  relations.  The  postwar  Japanese  concept  of  dependence 
on  the  United  States  appears  to  have  been  discarded.  Japan’s  complete  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  United  States  once  led  to  statements  like  the  following:  "When 
Washington  catches  a  cold,  Japan  comes  down  with  pneumonia."  The  present 
situation,  however,  is  such  that  if  the  Japanese  economy  "catches  a  cold," 
the  American  economy  will  probably  get  sick  too. 

Japanese-American  Economic  Relations 

In  historical  terms,  postwar  American- Japanese  economic  relations  have  gone  . 
through  three  main  stages:  American  military  and  economic  superiority  to 
Japan  (before  the  return  of  Okinawa  in  1972);  comparative  political  and 
economic  cooperation  (before  the  events  in  Afghanistan  in  1979),  agreed  to 
reluctantly  by  Japan;  open  competition,  if  not  conflict,  in  trade,  investment 
and  production  on  the  global  scale. 

What  gives  rise  to  conflict  in  American- Japanese  trade?  Researchers  who 
studied  five  areas  (the  steel  and  automotive  industries,  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  telecommunications  equipment  and  the  coordination  of  macroeconomic 
policy)  discovered  four  main  reasons. 

Above  all,  there  is  the  colossal  growth  of  bilateral  trade  and  the  conflict- 
escalating  changes  in  its  structure.  In  the  last  20  years  there  was  a  five¬ 
fold  increase  in  American  exports  to  Japan  and  a  sevenfold  increase  in  U.S. 
imports.  The  rate  of  increase  was  far  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  overall  pro¬ 
duction  growth  in  the  United  States.  The  balance  of  trade  also  changed  dra¬ 
matically:  After  1964  the  constant  positive  U.S.  balance  gave  way  to  a 
growing  deficit,  which  reached  a  record  high  of  20  billion  dollars  in  1983. 

The  structure  of  Japanese  exports  naturally  underwent  considerable  changes. 
Today  Japan  mainly  exports  high  technology  products  to  the  United  States, 
instead  of  textiles  as  in  the  1960’s,  while  agricultural  products  and  raw 
materials  are  still  predominant  in  American  exports  to  Japan,  In  other 
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words,  the  products  Japan  sends  to  the  United  States  are  present  there  in 
sufficient  quantities,  but  they  differ  in  price  and  quality  from  the  products 
of  competing  American  firms.  From  the  purely  economic  standpoint,  a  deficit 
in  bilateral  trade  is  not  too  dangerous  if  the  country's  foreign  trade  as  a 
whole  is  balanced,  at  least  approximately.  The  political  realities  of  the 
soaring  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  and  the  colossal  federal 
budget  deficit  cannot,  however,  be  ignored. 


As  a  result,  the  U.S.  Government  has  taken  measures  to  guard  the  American 
market  against  the  influx  of  Japanese  goods.  The  protectionist  measures  have 
been  expanded  considerably  under  the  Reagan  Administration.  They  now  cover 
35  percent  of  the  goods  produced — motor  vehicles,  textiles,  cast  iron,  steel 
alloys  and  motorcycles.  Furthermore,  the  export  of  American  commercial  tim¬ 
ber  from  public  lands  and  oil  and  gas  from  Alaska  to  Japan  is  prohibited  by 
law  mainly  because  of  U.S.  "special  interests."  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
true  that  American-Japanese  trade  is  based  on  the  principles  of  "free  trade" 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  it  will  be  complicated  even  more  by  mounting 
mutual  friction.  "  " 

The  second  cause  of  conflict  in  American-Japanese  trade  is  the  erosion  of  the 
postwar  international  system.  At  the  height  of  the  cold  war,  the  United 
States  had  a  strong  and  healthy  economy  and  was  too  generous  to  Japan  and  its 
other  Western  industrial  allies.  At  a  time  of  anticommunist  crusades,  the 
United  States  not  only  presented  Japanese  goods  with  a  relatively  open  market 
but  also  effectively  allowed  Japan  to  seriously  limit  the  import  and  exchange 
of  goods,  services  and  capital.  The,  relative  decline  of  the  macroeconomic 
position  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  detente,  however,  was 
accompanied  by  the  continued  economic  growth  of  Japan,,  its  deeper  penetration 
of  the  American  market  and  its  stricter  control  of  its  economy,  frequently  to 
spite  Washington. 


The  third  contributing  factor  in  the  American-Japanese  trade  conflict  is  the 
difference  between  the  national  economic  mechanisms  and  policies  of  the  two 
countries.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  bound  by 
antitrust  legislation  and  has  traditionally  served  as  an  arbiter  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  competition  in  the  national  and  international  arenas 
within  the  framework  of  free  trade.  In  contrast  to  the  United  States,  Japan 
concentrated  on  developing  its  trade  expansion  in  the  world.  The  highest 
U.S.^body  making  decisions  in  the  sphere  of  trade,  the  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  s  Special  Trade  Representative,  cannot  compete  with  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry.  The  American  office  of  the 
trade  representative  was  not  only  unable  to  formulate  a  precise  long-range 
trade  policy,  but  even  failed  in  the  attempt  to  mediate  the  resolution  of  a 
bureaucratic  conflict  among  various  executive  agencies — the  departments  of 
agriculture,  commerce,  defense,  treasury  and  state — over  important  trade 
issues  (the  embargo  on  sales  of  grain,  pipelines  and  technology  transfers) . 

The  last  cause  of  the  American-Japanese  trade  conflict  stems  from  differences 
of  perception.  As  mentioned  above,  the  view  of  Japan  as  a  weak  Asian  protege 
is  still  common  in  the  United  States,  and  some  people  in  Japan  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  their  country  is  dependent  on  the  United  States.  Of  course 
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both  of  these  beliefs  have  nothing  in  common  with  present  economic  realities. 
Some  Americans  simply  cannot  accept  the  possibility  of  being  beaten  by  their 
Japanese  client  in  open  competition  and  they  are  therefore  inclined  to  auto¬ 
matically  suspect  Japan  of  unfair  competition.  The  Japanese  are  irritated  by 
this  American  attitude  and  assume  that  they  are  being  condemned  for  their 
industrious  and  efficient  labor  and  for  their  adherence  to  what  Professor 
M.  Morisama  called  the  "Japanese  Confucian  work  ethic." 

An  analysis  of  these  basic  causes  of  American-Japanese  trade  friction  does 
not  reveal  any  promising  prospects  at  this  time.  These  problems  are  unavoid¬ 
able  and  will  have  a  negative  effect  on  the  possibility  of  the  creation  of  a 
Pacific  Community  because  they  have  displayed  a  tendency  toward  both  hori¬ 
zontal  and  vertical  proliferation  and  intensification. 

In  an  attempt  to  solve  these  bilateral  problems,  the  Japanese  made  two  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  their  trade  policy:  They  agreed  to  voluntary  reductions  in 
exports  to  the  United  States  and  to  mergers  with* American  enterprises  experi¬ 
encing  difficulty.  It  would  be  difficult  to  even  imagine  the  possible  direct 
or  indirect  effects  of  these  two  changes  in  Japanese  trade  on  the  future  of 
the  Pacific  Community.  At  the  present  time,  however,  they  seem  to  be  having 
a  somewhat  calming  effect  on  emotions  in  American-Japanese  relations. 

In  the  fear  that  the  U.S.  Congress  might  be  pressured  by  the  American  adminis¬ 
tration  to  take  protectionist  measures,  Japanese  automobile  corporations  set 
their  own  .export  quotas.  In*  1984,  for  example,  Japan  exported  only  1.85  mil¬ 
lion  passenger  cars  to  the  United  States,  although  this  represented  an 
increase  of  170,000  in  the  quota  for  1983.  According  .to  some  reports,  Japan 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  set  a  quota  of  1.9  million  on  yehicle  exports  to  the 
United  States,  while  the  United  States  tried  to  lower  it  to  1.8  million.  In 
July  1984,  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission  recommended,  by  a  vote  of 
three  to  two,  that  quotas  be  set  for  5  years  on  steel  imports  and  that  addi¬ 
tional  tariffs  be  instituted  to  help  the  troubled  U.S.  steel  industry.  Pre¬ 
dictably,  Japanese  steel  companies  pointedly  criticized  this  decision. 

Another  area  of  Japanese  economic  policy  is  direct  capital  investment  in  the 
United  States.  Japanese  investments  were  initially  encouraged  by  U.S.  union 
leaders  and  businessmen  to  reduce  the  American  deficit  in  trade  with  Japan 
and  infiltrated  American  shores  for  more  than  a  decade.  Now  the  United  States 
is  the  main  object  of  Japanese  capital  investment  abroad,  accounting  for 
24.7  percent  of  all  Japanese  overseas  investments  in  1982.  The  United  States 
is  Japan’s  largest  sales  market  and  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  Japan  that 
it  could  no  longer  exist  without  this  market.  Japan  is  transferring  from  a 
policy  of  simple  exports  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  the  United  States 
itself  in  order  to  stabilize  the  American  market.  From  the  Japanese  stand¬ 
point,  this  is  happening  at  the  best  possible  time:  More  than  20  obviously 
protectionist  bills  on  interrelations  in  trade  and  a  bill  on  local  government 
profit-sharing  have  been  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

What  has  Washington’s  reaction  been?  In  1983  President  Reagan  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  applauded  foreign,  including  Japanese,  direct  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  solely  for  economic  purposes.  Economic  considerations 
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are  rarely  the  sole  aim  of  investment,  however.  In  April  1984  Director 
W.  Casey  of  the  CIA  called  the  high  level  of  Japanese  capital  participation 
in  American  computer  production  a  "Trojan  horse."  He  warned  that  excessive 
dependence  on  Japanese  technology  could  undermine  the  United  States'  leading 
position  in  this  field.  It  is  true  that  the  long-range  economic,  strategic 
and  political  consequences  of  Japan's  increasing  participation  in  the  American 
economy  are  difficult  to  predict:  Will  it  lead  to  an  outburst  of  nationalist 
protectionist  feelings  within  the  United  States  or  will  it  promote  the  closer 
economic  international  division  of  labor  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
and  thereby  make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  creation  of  the  Pacific 
Community?  Now  that  Japan  has  invested  10.5  billion  dollars  in  American 
business,  it  ranks  fourth  among  foreign  investors  in  the  United  States  and  is 
surpassed  only  slightly  by  Canada.  The  amount  Japan  has  invested  is  much 
larger  than  the  8  billion  dollars  the  United  States  has  invested  in  the 
Japanese  economy. 

There  have  been  different  reactions  to  this  in  the  United  States.  For  labor 
leaders  the  most  important  consideration  is  the  ability  of  Japanese  investments 
to  save  jobs.  Members  of  the  business  community  are  still  disturbed  by  the 
threat  Japanese  rivals  pose  to  trade  in  the  domestic  market.  Economists  are 
concerned  about  longer-range  consequences,  primarily  because  the  American  econ¬ 
omy  could  lose  capital  if  Japan  should  begin  exporting  the  profits  from  its 
American  investments.  The  Japanese  have  not  done  this  on  a  large  scale  to 
^a^®*  general,  however,  the  increase  in  Japanese  capital  investments  in 
the  American  economy  has  been  applauded.  Local  government  agencies  have  fre¬ 
quently  come  into  conflict  with  the  federal  administration  as  a  result  of 
their  attempts  to  attract  Japanese  investments  to  their  own  territory.  In 
addition,  there  are  those  who  view  Japanese  capital  investment  as  a  potential 
*  wary  of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  growing  substratum 
of  individuals  dependent  on  Japanese  capital. 

Japanese  capital  investments  are  not  an  absolutely  new  phenomenon  in  the 
United  States.  The  Sony  assembly  line  in  San  Diego,  which  has  been  operating 
for  12  years  now,  had  produced  5  million  television  sets  by  May  1984.  The 
Matsushita  Quasar  Company's  television  plant  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago  celebrated 
its  10th  anniversary  in  1984.  In  February  1983  Toyota  and  General  Motors 
announced  a  joint  enterprise  with  230  million  dollars  in  capital  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  compact  cars  at  an  unused  plant  in  Fremont.  In  April  1984  Nippon 
Kokkan  announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  purchase  of  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stock  in  the  National  Steel  Corporation  for  292  million  dollars. 
What  is  new  is  the  sudden  increase  in  the  size  of  Japanese  capital  investments 
in  the  United  States.  Aggressive  Japanese  companies  have  recently  tried  to 
bypass  stricter  import  controls,  which  are  interfering  with  the  sale  of  their 
goods  in  the  United  States,  by  investing  their  accumulated  yen,  frequently  at 
a  lower  exchange  rate,  in  American  business. 

Japanese  direct  capital  investments  are  also  related  to  U.S.  security  con¬ 
siderations.  The  desire  to  protect  American  technology,  particularly  that 
connected  with  security  considerations,  is  frequently  stated  as  a  reason  to 
control  Japanese  capital  investments.  This  was  already  being  said  in  1978, 
when  the  American  Boeing  company  took  on  Italian  and  Japanese  (a-  consortium 
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including  the  Fuji,  Kawasaki  and  Mitsubishi  companies)  partners  for  the 
construction  of  the  wide-body  Boeing-767  plane.  Fuselage  panels  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  Tokyo  and  then  sent  to  Seattle  for  installation.  ”If  they  want 
to  build  their  own  commercial  plane,  they  can  do  it  without  our  help,”  a 
Boeing  spokesman  asserted.  This  agreement,  he  said,  allowed  Boeing  to  divide 
the  cost  among  all  partners  and  reduce  the  risk.  As  far  as  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  its  planes  were  concerned,  Boeing  offered  its  partners  25  percent  of 
the  profits  instead  of  the  previous  15  percent.  Director  W.  Casey  of  the  CIA 
expressed  serious  worries  about  the  agreements  on  cooperation  between,  for 
example,  Hitachi  and  National  Semiconductor  or  Amdal  and  Fujitsu,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  American  companies  producing  computers  are  wholly  dependent  on 
their  Japanese  partners  for  the  design  and  production  of  components  for  the 
large  multipurpose  computers  they  sell.  ”We,”  Casey  said,  "regard  this  as  a 
dangerous  course  both  from  the  standpoint  of  national  security  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  trade  policy.” 

In  spite  of  the  risk  to  national  security,  American  business  groups  have 
usually  welcomed  Japanese  capital  investments.  The  acceptance  of  changes 
with  dignity  by  American  business  is  necessary  and  unavoidable.  Leadership 
in  the  technological  sphere  appears  to  be  just  as  characteristic  a  feature  of 
the  Japanese  companies  penetrating  the  United  States  as  the  managerial  tech¬ 
niques  that  have  aroused  so  much  interest.  Japanese  companies  are  known  to 
abhor  excess  manpower  and  interference  in  the  labor  conditions  of  their 
workers.  It  is  probable  that  the  Japanese  will  generally  be  tougher  on  work¬ 
ers  than  American  managers. 

The  great  strain  in  American- Japanese  trade  is  a  cause  for  concern  throughout 
the  Pacific  basin.  It  is  most  probable  that  Japan  will  continue  to  earn  a 
large  profit  from  trade  with  the  United  States  even  if  "it  eliminates  all 
existing  trade  barriers  in  answer  to  U.S.  demands.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Japan  is  poor  in  natural  resources  and  depends  on  imported  raw  materials, 
especially  oil  and  other  types  of  mineral  fuel.  The  foreign  currency  it  needs 
to  pay  for  oil  must  come  from  the  export  of  other  goods.  If  the  United  States 
decided  to  sell  Japan  enough  oil  from  Alaska,  the  imbalance  in  bilateral 
trade  would  be  reduced  considerably. 

It  is  common  opinion,  especially  in  the  United  States,  that  Japanese  trade 
policy  is  to  blame  for  the  American  trade  deficit.  Japan  has  maintained  seve¬ 
ral  non-tariff  barriers  in  the  import  sphere,  and  this  is  one  source  of  con¬ 
flict  with  the  United  States.  They  include  import  quotas  on  some  agricultural 
products,  especially  meat  and  citrus  fruits.  Although  Japan  is  the  largest 
purchaser  of  American  agricultural  products,  the  United  States  is  still  having 
difficulty  penetrating  the  Japanese  market.  From  the  economic  standpoint,  it 
would  certainly  be  in  Japan’s  interest  to  lower  agricultural  import  barriers, 
because  importing  these  goods  would  cost  much  less  than  their  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  and  would  naturally  improve  relations  with  the  United  States. 

From  Tokyo’s  point  of  view,  however *  there  are  geographic,  historical,  cul¬ 
tural  and  political  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  protectionism. 
They  are  the  limited  quantity  of  arable  land  on  the  mountainous  archipelago; 
the  program  of  land  redistribution  conducted  by  American  occupation  authorities 
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and  prohibiting  the  ownership  of  large  plots  of  land;  the  traditional  prefe¬ 
rence  for  small-scale  farming  by  a  single  family;  and,  what  is  most  important, 
the  existence  of  an  agricultural  lobby  representing  the  main  source  of  support 
for  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP) .  The  political  strength  of 
Japanese  farmers  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  members  of  parlia¬ 
ment  represent  rural  regions  because  the  postwar  urbanization  of  Japan  did 
not  lead  to  the  reapportionment  of  electoral  districts.  As  a  result,  there 
are  four  or  five  times  as  many  voters  per  parliamentary  seat  in  some  urban 
districts  as  in  rural  zones. 

Since  1955  most  of  the  members  of  the  ruling  LDP  have  come  from  conservative 
agricultural  regions.  In  view  of  this  political  reality,  it  is  certainly  not 
surprising  that  the  agricultural  subsidies  paid  to  farmers  are  quite  substan¬ 
tial.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  March  1981,  for  example,  they  totaled 
10.4  billion  dollars,  or  54  percent  of  Japan’s  entire  agricultural  income  for 
the  year.  The  LDP  members  who  defend  agricultural  protectionism  are  the  most 
pro-American  politicians  and  firm  supporters  of  increased  military  spending— 
a  goal  sought  by  the  United  States,  which  wants  to  share  the  burden  of  global 
military  expenditures  with  others.  Purchases  of  American  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  also  give  rise  to  many  other  problems  in  Japan.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  covers  less  than  50  percent  of  its  own  demand  for  food,  it  is  naturally 
concerned  about  ways  of  guaranteeing  its  security.  Japan  is  the  largest  pur¬ 
chaser  of  American  agricultural  products,  and  this  provided  the  United  States 
with  5.6  billion  dollars  in  1982.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  have  good  reason 
to  worry  about  America’s  reliability.  They  can  still  remember  the  U.S. 
embargo  on  exports  of  soybeans,  an  important  part  of  the  Japanese  diet,  under 
the  Nixon  Administration  in  1973. 

Another  reason  for  Tokyo’s  anxiety  is  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Alaskan 
°.  t0  ^Pan>  primarily  in  connection  with  American  domestic  political  con¬ 
siderations.  The  lifting  of  the  ban  on  exports  of  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan  is 
being  opposed,  despite  its  obvious  economic  advantages,  by  various  groups 
representing  the  American  merchant  marine,  especially  the  Seafarers  Union. 

In  a  supplementary  report  to  the  U.S.  President  and  the  prime  minister  of 
Japan  in  October  1981,  the  Japanese-American  Group  on  Economic  Relations  recom¬ 
mended  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  analysis  by  the  American  Government  of 
the  reasons  for  the  "ban  on  exports  of  Alaskan  oil  and  the  consequences  of 
its  cancellation."  This  economically  justified  but  politically  difficult  move 
was  debated  several  times  when  Prime  Minister  Y.  Nakasone  visited  the  United 
States  in  January  1983.  The  American  ban,  however,  has  still  not  been  lifted. 

How  can  the  friction  in  American-^Japanese  trade  be  eradicated?  S.  Okita 
former  Japanese  foreign  minister,  called  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  a  natural 
attribute  of  the  free  market  system.  Japan,  he  said,  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
weaknesses  of  American  domestic  production.  It  is  also  not  true  that  American 
goods  have  limited  access  to  the  Japanese  market.  Import  quotas  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  are  more  liberal  in  Japan  than  in  the  EEC  countries.  The  real 
problems,  S.  Okita  said,  stem  from  the  high  interest  rates,  inflation  and 
overstated  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  United  States.  These  factors  have 
enhanced  the  competitive  potential  of  Japanese  export  goods  and  complicated 
American  exports.  Trade  conflicts,  in  his  opinion,  require  joint  resolution. 
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and  not  mutual  accusations.  People  in  the  United  States  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  reason  for  the  declining  exchange  rate  of  the  yen  in  relation  to  the 
dollar  was  the  flow  of  capital  from  Japan  to  the  United  States,  at  least  after 
1980.  High  interest  rates  in  America  were  the  main  reason  for  this  flow  of 
capital.  There  is  also  the  opinion,  however,  that  Japanese  restrictions  also 
influence  the  international  flow  of  capital. 

Differences  in  the  sphere  of  trade  naturally  give  rise  to  political  tension. 

As  the  Japanese-American  Group  on  Economic  Relations  noted  in  its  report  in 
January  1981,  bilateral  economic  disagreements  have  an  increasingly  adverse 
effect  on  Japanese-U. S .  cooperation  in  non-economic  and  economic  fields  as 
they  become  ” increasingly  obvious  and  acute.11  These  disagreements  can  easily 
snowball  by  physically  and  emotionally  exhausting  American  and  Japanese  offi¬ 
cials  in  frequent  and  lengthy  meetings  with  no  satisfactory  results.  Further¬ 
more,  trade  conflicts  have  a  protracted  adverse  effect  on  Japanese-American 
relations.  In  view  of  this,  can  the  United  States  and  Japan  become  the  leaders 
in  the  creation  of  the  Pacific  Community?  Before  we  answer  this  question,  we 
should  briefly  discuss  American- Japanese  relations  in  the  sphere  of  security. 

American-Japanese  Relations  in  the  Security  Sphere 

American-Japanese  relations  in  the  sphere  of  security  are  based  neither  on  a 
common  history  nor  on  a  common  culture.  In  general,  they  are  based  primarily 
on  the  recognition  of  common  interests.  There  seems  to  be  a  serious  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  recognition  and  expectation  in  Japanese-American  relations  in  the 
security  sphere..  The  main  threats  to  American-Japanese  agreements  in  this 
sphere  are  Japan’s  vague  interpretation  of  these  relations  and  its  reluctance 
to  make  commitments  to  the  United  States  in  the  military  sphere,  especially 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf;  Tokyo’s  concern  about  the  instability 
and  unpredictability  of  American  foreign  policy  during  the  period  following 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  when  decisions  affecting  Japan  were  made  unilaterally, 
without  preliminary  consultations;  the  nature  of  Japanese  democracy  and  the 
possibility  of  the  rise  of  extreme  leftist  pacifism  or  rightist  radical 
militarism  as  a  result  of  mounting  public  dissatisfaction  with  relations  in 
the  security  sphere  with  the  United  States.  The  solutions  Tokyo  and  Washington 
choose  for  these  three  main  problems  will  unavoidably  affect  the  prospects  for 
the  creation  of  the  Pacific  Community.  In  view  of  the  changing  American- 
Soviet  global  balance  of  power,  especially  in  the  Pacific  zone  (here  the 
author  repeats  Washington’s  arguments  about  the  Soviet  Union’s  disruption  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  world — Ed.),  H.  Okazaki,  general  director  of  the 
research  and  planning  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  believes 
that  Japanese  policy  should  be  based  on  Japan’s  geostrategic-  importance  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Japan,  he  asserts,  could  be  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  military  balance  between  West  and  East  than  Europe  or  the 
Middle  East,  because  its  geographic  features  are  more  conducive  to  defense 
and  its  economy  is  strong.  Furthermore,  he  believes  that  the  Japanese  public 
is  beginning  to  realize  the  need  for  these  political  changes.  For  Japan, 
which  was  buried  under  radioactive  ash,  was  humiliated  by  the  American  occu¬ 
pation  and  is  now  dealing  with  the  uncertainty  of  its  international  surround¬ 
ings,  the  issue  of  rearmament  understandably  became  one  of  the  main  issues  of 
the  1980’s.  Japan’s  decision  on  this  matter  will  affect  American-Japanese 
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bilateral  relations  and  will  also  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  prospects  for 
the  creation  of  the  Pacific  Community. 

Today  Japan  is  striving  to  safeguard  its  own  security.  This  is  largely  a 
response  to  the  increasing  uncertainty  of  America's  adherence  to  defense  com¬ 
mitments  and,  above  all,  to  Japan's  increased  vulnerability  to  external  factors, 
especially  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  65  percent  of  Japan's 
oil  comes  from  the  gulf,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  escalation  of  the 
Iran_lraq  conflict  makes  Japan  feel  uncomfortable.  A  more  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  is  what  Japan  views  as  an  increase  in  Soviet  military  strength 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Although  Japan  regards  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  main 
source  of  danger,  the  magnitude  of  this  danger  and  exactly  what  the  "threat" 
constitutes  are  the  subject  of  intense  debates  in  Japanese  political  circles. 
Until  recently  Japan  avoided  viewing  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  "real"  threat, 
speaking  only  of  a  "potential"  threat,  on  the  grounds  that  although  the  Soviet 
Union  could  attack  Japan,  it  had  no  clear  intention  of  doing  so  (the  author 
repeats  the  myth  of  the  Soviet  threat,  used  by  Tokyo  as  a  cover  for  its  policy 
of  militarization--Ed.) .  Japanese  politicians  have  recently  asserted  that  the 
Soviet  military  threat  is  real  and  serious.  When  Prime  Minister  Z.  Suzuki 
visited  Washington  in  May  1981,  he  stated  that  Japan  would  strive,  on  its  own 
initiative  and  in  accordance  with  its  constitution  and  its  basic  line  in  the 
sphere  of  defense,  to  enhance  the  defensive  capabilities  of  Japan's  territory 
and  sea  and  air  space  for  distances  of  up  to  1,000  miles.  Suzuki 's  successor, 

Y.  Nakasone,  spoke  even  more  frankly  when  he  visited  Washington  in  1983, 
referring  to  Japan's  willingness  to  serve  as  an  "unsinkable  aircraft  carrier" 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  against  the  increased  Soviet  strength. 

Although  Japan's  commitments  were  duly  acknowledged  in  the  United  States,  the 
two  countries  have  fundamentally  opposed  geostrategic  principles.  Washington 
naturally  views  Japan  and  the  American  forward  basing  there  within  the  context 
of  global  geostrategic  considerations;  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  tries  to 
assess  its  own  security  from  the  standpoint  of  regional  strategic  prospects. 

Although  Japan  agrees,  at  least  verbally,  with  the  need  for  a  collective  system 
of  Western  security,  it  is  nevertheless  striving  not  to  give  the  Soviet  Union 
any  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  weak  or  threatening  country  and  strives  to  maintain, 
in  a  firm  but  correct  manner,  relatively  good  relations  with  the  USSR.  If  the 
global  balance  of  power  should  undergo  a  definite  shift  in  the  Soviet  Union’s 
favor  for  some  reason,  Japan's  desire  to  reconcile  its  interests  with  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  USSR  will  be  quite  understandable.  In  any  case,  Japan  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  avoided  "offending  the  mighty." 

Japan's  desire  to  safeguard  its  own  security  stems  primarily  from  the  complex 
development  of  the  American- Japanese  partnership  in  the  sphere  of  defense. 
Although  the  obvious  community  of  American-Japanese  interests  in  the  defense 
sphere  still  far  outweighs  their  disagreements,  the  partnership  seems  to  be 
undergoing  profound  changes,  the  results  of  which  are  much  less  clear  than 
C.  Weinberger's  statements  about  the  "defense  partnership"  imply.  The  global 
balance  of  power  has  undergone  great  changes.  The  positions  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  in  the  system  of  international  relations,  the  nature  of  their 
relations  with  one  another  and  with  other  countries  and  the  distinctive 
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features  of  their  domestic  policies  have  changed  considerably  since  the  1950 ’s. 
More  and  more  influential  groups  in  both  countries  now  feel  that  the  partner¬ 
ship  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Despite  the  obvious  efforts  of  both  govern¬ 
ments  to  maintain  and  reinforce  the  partnership  under  Nakasone  and-  Reagan,  it 
is -possible  that  bilateral  ties  in  the  security  sphere,  which  are  reminiscent 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  during  and  after  World  War  I,  could  grow  weaker 
and  weaker  and  that  the  paths  of  the  two  countries  could  gradually  diverge, 
even  if  this  does  not  lead  to  a  conflict. 

The  considerable  difference  between  the  views  of  W.  Colby  and  W.  Casey,  the 
former  and  current  directors  of  the  CIA,  could  signal  the  beginning  of  this 
divergence.  Colby  expressed  the  fear  that  America's  past  leadership  in  the 
political  and  strategic  affairs  of  the  free  world  could  be  replaced  by  Japan’s 
strong  positions  in  the  economic  and  social  spheres,  which  would  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  considerations  in  the  future.  He  was  concerned  that  the  strength  of 
the  Japanese  economy  could  allow  the  yen  to  take  the  dollar’s  place  as  the 
leading  medium  of  international  transactions  in  the  financial  world.  Antici¬ 
pating  these  events,  Colby  suggested  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  work  out 
a  joint  political  structure  and  give  their  economies  a  completely  free  rein 
within  this  common  structure  instead  of  two  separate  political  structures. 

As  long  as  two  separate  political  structures  exist,  he  predicted,  competition 
in  the  economic  sphere  will  be  reflected  in  politics  and  will  give  rise  to  the 
temptation  to  use  political  weapons  to  neutralize  the  partner’s  economic 
strength,  Casey  warned  that  excessive  U.S.  dependence  on  the  latest  Japanese 
technology  would  jeopardize  national  security  and  American  trade. 

In  historical  terms,  Japane^e-American  postwar  relations  in  the  security 
sphere  can  be  divided  into  three  stages:  the  Yoshida  s.trategy  of  the  1950’s; 
the  basic  guidelines  of  the  national  defense  program  in  1976;  the  current 
military  ” realism”  under  Nakasone. 

S.  Yoshida,  Japan’s  first  prime  minister  after  the  occupation,  advocated 
reliance  on  the  United  States  in  security  matters  after. the  defeat  of  1945, 
but  rejected  the  American  demands  for  the  rearmament  of  the  country.  Yoshida, 
who  was  known  as  the  "Japanese  Adenauer,"  regarded  the  American- Japanese 
security  system,  which  he  negotiated  with  J.  Dulles  in  San  Francisco  in  1951, 
as  no  more  than  a  necessary  temporary  alliance,  as  the  unavoidable  result  of 
the  defeat,  the  American  occupation  of  Japan  and  the  cold  war.  Yoshida  felt 
that  Japan,  a  small  insular  country,  a  country  poor  in  natural  resources  and 
a  country  whose  economic  survival  depended  on  imported  raw  materials  and 
exports  of  finished  goods,  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States,  which  was  then  the  strongest  sea  power  in 
the  world.  Yoshida  was  certain,  however,  that  favorable  international  condi¬ 
tions  and  dynamic  leadership  would  return  Japan  to  its  rightful  position  as 
a  great  power.  The  San  Francisco  Treaty  of  1951  was  replaced  by  the  1960 
treaty  on  bilateral  cooperation  and  security.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
pledged  to  defend  Japan,  but  Japan’s  consent  was  needed  for  the  use  of 
Japanese  resources  by  American  forces  to  defend  the  country  or  maintain  inter¬ 
national  security  in  East  Asia.  Japan  has  no  obligation  to  defend  the  United 
States,  and  this  makes  the  1960  treaty  essentially  unilateral. 
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The  basic  guidelines  of  the  national  defense  program  of  1976  lay  at  the  basis 
of  recent  Japanese  strategy.  They  mainly  presupposed  the  existence  of  minimal 
peacetime  forces  in  Japan,  forces  capable  of  repulsing  small-scale  aggression 
on  the  assumption  of  a  nuclear  balance  between  the  superpowers.  Certain 
developments  viewed  in  Japan  as  the  decline  of  American  strength  in  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  Pacific  security,  reflected  in  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  defeat  in 
Vietnam  and  the  subsequent  relative  decline  of  U.S.  military  superiority  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  aroused  serious  doubts  about  the  reliability  of  American 
commitments  to  safeguard  Japan's  security. 

No  Japanese  leader  mentioned  defense  issues  in  his  fundamental  political 
statements  until  1978,  when  T.  Fukuda  broke  this  tradition.  Another  unprece¬ 
dented  event  was  the  official  tour  of  the  NATO  countries  by  S.  Kanemaru,  head 
of  the  Japan  Defense  Agency  (JDA) .  At  that  time  the  Japanese  Government  began 
to  officially  and  publicly  express  serious  doubts  about  the  U.S.  ability  to 
safeguard  Japan's  security,  asserting  that  the  United  States  could  no  longer 
unilaterally  guarantee  the  protection  of  its  Western  allies  in  view  of  the 
considerable  increase  in  Soviet  strength,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  earlier  dominant  position  of  the  American  Armed  Forces.  Kanemaru 's  suc¬ 
cessor,  G.  Yamashita,  made  the  first  postwar  official  trip  to  Seoul  in 
June  1979  to  discuss  security  issues.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Prime 
Minister  M.  Ohira  set  a  precedent  by  agreeing  to  participate  in  U.S. -organized 
multinational  naval  maneuvers  along  with  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Korea,  beginning  in  March  1980  in  Hawaii.  A  report  submitted  by  the 
JDA  Academy  in  July  1980  underscored  the  fact  that  the  "Pax  Americana"  no 
longer  existed  and  advised  Japan  to  take  independent  action  to  avert  the 
danger  of  war.  In  April  1982  Prime  Minister  Z.  Suzuki  announced  that  the 
USSR  had  achieved  nuclear  superiority  to  the  United  States.  In  September  1982, 
obviously  under  strong  American  pressure,  Suzuki  agreed  to  the  American  plan 
for  the  deployment  of  from  40  to  50  F-16  fighter  planes  on  the  base  in  Misawa. 

Today,  however.  Prime  Minister  Y.  Nakasone  is  conducting  a  policy  of  so-called 
"military  realism."  He  advocates  a  stronger  military  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  particularly  for  the  attainment  of  political  and  economic  goals. 

Since  the  main  U.S.  military  goals  have  moved  to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
the  military  realists"  feel  that  the  vulnerable  region  of  northeastern  Asia 
and  the  western  Pacific  should  be  defended  by  conventional  arms.  They  regard 
closer  American-Japanese  cooperation  in  the  defense  sphere  as  confirmation  of 
Japan's  membership  in  the  community  of  free  and  democratic  nations.  For  this 
reason  and  others,  Y.  Nakasone  visited  Seoul  in  January  1983.  This  was  the 
first  time  a  Japanese  prime  minister  had  visited  South  Korea  in  37  years. 

This  was  applauded  in  Washington.  At  the  economic  summit  meeting  in 
Williamsburg  in  May  1983,  Prime  Minister  Y,  Nakasone  underscored  the  indi¬ 
visibility  of  the  security  of  Western  countries.  As  a  result,  the  U.S. -Japan 
alliance  is  beginning  to  display  a  Japan  with  firmly  defended  and  equal 
rights,  rather  than  a  submissive  Japan  with  no  rights.  Although  the  majority 
of  American  policymakers,  who  have  always  pressured  Japan  to  do  more  in  the 
military  sphere,  should  have  applauded  the  position  of  the  "realists"  on  the 
issue  of  security,  they  seem  to  be  hesitant.  Many  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  are  worried  about  the  uncertain  future  of  "military  realism"  and  about 
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whether  this  strategy  will  be  more  acceptable  to  a  larger  state  and  more  desir¬ 
able  within  the  country.  It  is  clear  that  Japan's  neighbors  will  be  less 
tolerant  of  this  program.  Even  the  United  States,  which  has  urged  the  Japanese 
to  rearm,  does  not  seem  very  sure  of  what  it  wants  from  a  rearmed  Japan  and 
seems  even  less  sure  of  how  it  can  influence  the  Japanese  rearmament  program. 

It  can  be  almost  sure  of  the  probability  that  Japanese  strategy  in  the  sphere 
of  security  will  differ  from  American  strategy.  The  main  differences,  as  the 
earlier  discussion  demonstrated,  are  connected  with  different  geopolitical 
positions  and  with  differences  in  the  historical,  cultural  and  even  ethnic 
heritage. 

Despite  the  colossal  potential  of  the  Pacific  Community,  in  view  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  economic  and  strategic  differences,  it  appears  that  A.  Toynbee's 
prophecy  will  remain  unfulfilled. 

Let  us  summarize  several  salient  points.  Fundamental  problems  exist  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  membership  of  various  countries  of  the  region  in  the  projected 
community,  problems  connected  with  geographic  considerations  and  the  type  of 
economic  system  and  also  the  problem  of  how  they  can  be  united.  There  is  an 
obvious  shortage  of  farsighted  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  undesirability  and  impossibility  of  sharing  economic 
power — especially  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — on  an  equal  basis  for 
this  kind  of  community.  In  fact,  this  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  these 
two  countries.  The  United  States  and  Japan,  the  two  main  potential  candidates 
for  leadership  in  the  Pacific  Community,  seem  to  give  in  too  frequently  to 
irrational  human  weaknesses — ambition,  the  striving  for  leadership,  the  striv¬ 
ing  to  save  face,  illusions  and  self-deception — and  this  keeps  them  from  facing 
reality  and  considering  everything  jointly  to  their  mutual  benefit.  Since  the 
motivating  principle  of  their  leaders  is  the  desire  to  maintain  their  position 
by  pleasing  as  many  people  as  possible  and  offending  as  few  as  possible  with 
a  constant  view  to  re-election,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  put  forth  clear 
and  long-range  political  programs.  Most  of  the  plans  of  past  history,  however, 
grand  they  might  have  been,  were  never  carried  out.  What  will  happen  with  the 
Pacific  Community?  Only  time  will  tell.  The  Pacific  Community,  therefore,  is 
neither  a  myth  nor  a  reality.  It  is  still  only  a  vision. 
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'EXPORT  MIRACLE'  IN  HONG  KONG,  TAIWAN,  S.  KOREA  ASSESSED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  57-65 

[Article  by  A.  V.  Bereznoy,  candidate  of  economic  sciences;  "Behind  the 
Facade  of  the  'Export  Miracle"'] 

The  swell  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from  Hongkong,  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  drawing  the  keen  at¬ 
tention  of  economists.  Western  commentators  have  even  dubbed  it  an 
“exports  miracle".  When  the  laws  governing  a  phenomenon  are  hidden, 
the  latter  is  usually  described  as  a  miracle.  And  indeed.  Western  econo¬ 
mists  have  admitted  being  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  the  “exports 
miracle”.  For  instance,  the  American  scholars  G.  Hicks  and  G.  Redding, 
having  made  a  survey  of  the  major  relevant  works,  state  that  the  East 
Asian  “miracle”  has  defied  adequate  explanation  by  [Western — A.  B .] 
theorists. 1 

They  have,  nevertheless,  been  broadly  advocating  as  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  developing  world,  the  exports-oriented,  so-called  “open”  pat¬ 
tern  of  development  typical  of  those  three  territories  in  the  Far  East.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Far  Eastern  Three  have  been  the  outposts  of  the  transna¬ 
tional  monopolistic  corporations  in  the  capitalist  world,  extensively  used  as 
proving  grounds  for  testing  the  latest  methods  of  neo-colonialist  domina¬ 
tion  and  expansion.  Therefore,  it  is  topical  to  reveal  the  true  scope,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  consequences  of  the  TNC  control  of  the  exports-oriented 
goods  production  in  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  and  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  their  goods. 


EXPORTS-ORIENTED  PRODUCTION  CONTROLLED  FROM  OUTSIDE 

Over  the  1970s  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  have  come  to  lead 
the  developing  world  both  in  the  growth  rates  of  manufactured  goods 
exports  (21,36  and  42  per  cent  respectively  in  the  1968-1979  period)  and 
the  volume  of  such  exports.  In  1980  they  accounted,  respectively,  for  14, 
18  and  15  per  cent  of  manufactured  goods  exports  from  the  provinces  of 
the  capitalist  world,  which  means  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  the 
three  tiny  Far  Eastern  territories,  with  a  population  making  up  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  developing  world  total,  had  accounted  for  about  50  per 
cent  of  developing  world’s  manufactured  goods  exports  (to  the  tune  of 
$57  billion  in  1980). 2 

Moreover,  the  goods  produced  in  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea 
were  capturing  ever  broader  markets  in  the  major  capitalist  countries: 
their  share  in  the  US  doubled  in  the  1969-1979  period  (rising  in  the  North 
American  market  from  4.5  per  cent  to  9.9  per  cent),  it  almost  tripled  in 
Western  Europe  (from  0.8  to  1.9  per  cent),  and  grew  almost  four-fold  in 
Japan  (from  4.7  to  17.3  per  cent).3 


1  Euro-Asia  Business  Review,  July  1983,  p.  24. 

2  See  The  Developing  Economies,  December  1983,  pp.  282,  313;  Trade  and  Develop¬ 
ment:  a  UNCTAD  Review,  Winter  1982,  p.  165. 

3  See  The  Developing  Economies,  December  1983,  p.  286. 
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As  impressive  as.  these  figures  are,  they  fail,  as  figures  do,  to  give  a 
qualitatively  true  picture  of  the  story,  so  to  speak.  In  particular-:  who  bos¬ 
ses  the  exports  business,  what  channels  are  used  for  marketing  the  manu 
factured  goods,  what  price  is  paid  for  this  .success  by  the  producers,  and 
how  does  all  this  affect  the  prospects  for  the  stable  and  independent  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  economies  of  those  territories. 

If  one  delves  into  these  questions,  it  does  not  take  long  to  discover 
that  the  mainspring  of  Hongkong's,  Taiwan’s  and  South  Korea  s  trade 
expansion  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  transnationals  of  the  industria¬ 
lized  capitalist  states,  which  control  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  those  ter- 
fitories. 

Back  in  the  1960s  the  TNCs  came  by  an  idea  which  has  since  proved  an 
absolute  goldmine,  that  of  shaping  a  new  pattern  of  international  capita¬ 
list  division  of  labour  by  shifting  some  of  the  industries  to  the  developing 


The  factors  that  particularly  determined  the  choice  of  Hongkong,  Tai¬ 
wan  and  South  Korea  as  the  chief  recipients  were:  their  cheap,  disciplined 
and  comparatively  skilled  labour  force,  a  rather  developed  production  in¬ 
frastructure,  their  proximity  to  major  trade  lanes,  a  “reliable  investment 
climate  and  a  major  role  the  local  regimes  assigned  to  exports  in  the  eco- 

nomic  policies.  ..  ,.  . 

Qualitative  changes  in  the  whole  reproduction  in  world  capitalist  eco- 
nomy  comprised  another  objective  factor:  the  revolution  in  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  greatly  enhanced  international  mobility  of  production  resources, 
material  and  non-material  alike;  the  virtual  revolution  in  transportation, 
communications  and  information  reduced  the  formerly  dominant  importan¬ 
ce  of  placing  production  close  to  consumer;  it  became  possible  to  separate 
regionally  the  formerly  indivisible  phases  of  the  production  process  (R&D, 
manufacture  and  marketing),  and  also  the  phases  in  manufacture  itself. 
Moreover,  the  significance  of  the  manufacturing  process  has  decreased,  as 
now  it  can  be  split  into  very  simple  operations  which  enables  the  TNCs  to 
transfer  this  process  (some  operations,  or  all  of  them)  to. developing  coun¬ 
tries  with  abundance  of  cheap  labour.  They  do  not  run  ally  risks,  as  they 
retain  effective  control  of  R&D  and  marketing,  which  guarantees  them 
control  of  the  entire  production  process.  At  the  same  time,  the  accelerated 
advance  in  technology  changed  the  very  notion  of  “modern  production  . 
Some  industries,  being  rather  mature  or  even  old,  fell  out  of  the  category 
of  generators  of  progress  and  the  imperialist  states  became  interested  in 
transferring  them  to  developing  countries.  Similar  processes  can  be  seen 
on  the  intra-industry  level,  even  within  technologically  dynamic  industries 
producing,  for  instance,  TV-sets  and  mini-calculators.  Though  they  were 
considered  advanced  just  10  or  15  years  ago,  they  have  become  obsolete 
and  their  manufacture  burdensome  to  the  economies  of  the  industrialised 
capitalist  countries;  so  they  are  also  transferred  to  developing  world. 

The  developing  world,  particularly  the  Far  Eastern  territories,  have 
thus  been  allotted,  under  the  “new”  system  of  the  international  division  of 
labour,  the  same  old  role  of  the  provinces  as  before,  only  instead  of  sup¬ 
plying  agrarian  or  raw  materials  they  now  supply  industrial  production. 

M.  Magallona,  a  Philippines  Communist  Party  leader,  noted  that  the 
old  colonial  setup  which  relied  on  the  exchange  of  raw  materials  for 
manufactured  goods  has  given  way  to  technological  dependence.  Thus  a 
national  economy  ceases  to  be  a  source  of  raw  materials  to  a  particular 
colonial  state,  it  becomes  a  gear  of  the  integrated  production  machine  run 
by  transnationals  of  the  US,  Japan  or  Western  Europe.4  This  increases 
dependence  and,  correspondingly,’  exploitation. 

The  latter  point  is  best  illustrated  by  the  practices  in  the  so-called  free 


*  See  Kommunist,  No.  15,  1984,  p.  109. 
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export  zones,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  Far  Eastern  territories  were  the 
first. 

In  such  zones  export-oriented  production  by  branches  of  foreign  cor¬ 
porations  is  exempt  from  all  customs  and  most  of  the  taxes;  these  branched 
have  a  free  hand  in  exporting  their  profits  as  well,  and  enjoy  extensive  al¬ 
lowances  in  drawing  loans  and  renting  infrastructural  facilities. 

The  TNCs  are  particularly  attracted  by  the  fact  that  the  work  hours 
are  not  limited  in  those  zones,  and  in  South  Korea,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  ban  on  strikes.  The  local  regimes  are  only  too  eager  to  grant  these  advan¬ 
tages  in  their  bid  to  boost  manufactured  goods  exports,  while  the  foreign 
corporations,  vigorously  using  these  advantages,  resort  to  the  most  foul 
means  of  toughening  exploitation  of  the  local  proletariat. 

.  The  situation  is  not  much  better  for  the  workers  employed  at  TNC 
plants  outside  the  exports  zones  .With  unemployment  and  resulting  com¬ 
petition  for  jobs  running  extremely  high,  they  must  agree  to  any  terms, 
for  fear  of  losing  all  means  of  subsistence.  The  TNCs  give  preference  in 
employment  to  young  women  and  children,  since,  they  are  even  less  likely 
than  others  to  "struggle  to  uphold  their  .  rights.  The  French  economist 
C.  Rimbaud  noted,  for  instance,  that  “shops  in  many  countries  offer  abun¬ 
dant  choice  of  toys  with  the  ‘Made  in  Hongkong’  brand.  Made  by  little 
children,  those  pretty  dolls  and  toy  cars  bear  another  brand,  that  of  ruth¬ 
less  exploitation  of  child  labour.”5 

In  the  mid-1970s  the  labour  expenses  of  the  TNCs  in  Hongkong,  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea  were  88.9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  USA,  80  to  90  per  cent 
less  than  in  Western  Europe  and  75  pej-  cent  less  than  in  Japan.  As  to  the 
hours,  the  working  week  in  the  textiles  industry  in  1980  was  in  South  Ko¬ 
rea,  for  instance,  55.2  hours  (according  to  official  statistics,  obviously 
scaled  down)  as  against  40  hours  in  the  USA,  42.9  in  Britain,  39.7  in  the 
FRG,  39.8  in  France  and  40.8  in  Japan.6  Soviet  economist  V.  Sokolinski 
noted  that  though  “productivity  and  overall  production  efficiency  have  been 
on  the  rise  at  the  local  TNC  plants,  the  results  benefit  neither  the  employees 
(despite  the  high  labour  productivity  and  efficiency,  the  pay  is  still  very 
l6w),  nor  the  'local  industrialists,  nor  the  local  government.  The  super¬ 
profits  are  taken  away  to  the  countries  from  where  the  investment  has 
come”. 7 

It  is  those  opportunities  for  intensifying  exploitation  of  labour  that 
have  been  the  main  attraction  to  the  TNCs  and  the  reason  for  the  transfer 
of  certain  operations  to  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea.  Since  the 
main  markets  for  the  commodities  produced  by  the  Three  have  remained 
•  in  the  centres  of  world  capitalism,  the  latter’s  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  the  former  have  assumed  unprecedented  scope.  These  have  been 
mainly  consumer  goods:  at  first  the  emphasis  was  on  clothes,  textiles, 
footwear  and  toys,  then  it  shifted  to  electronic  appliances,  cine-  and  photo 
cameras,  optics,  musical  instruments,  watches,  etc.  No  wonder  that  Hong¬ 
kong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea’s  share  in  developing  countries’  consumer 
goods  exports  to  industrialized  capitalist  states  has  become  especially  high. 
In  1980  they  accounted  for  72  per  cent  of  such  exports,  (the  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  the  16  more  important  categories  of  such  products),  as  against  19 
per  cent  for  the  rest  of  developing  Asia,  7  per  cent  for  Latin  America  and 
about  3  per  cent  for  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and  Oceania,  taken  together. 8 

However,  exports  carried  out  by  the  subsidiaries  of  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions  can  in  no  way  increase  a  nation’s  (or  territory’s)  foreign  trade  po¬ 
tential.  The  TNCs  chiefly  use  intra-corporation  channels  in  marketing  their 


5  C.  Rimbaud,  52  millions  d'enfants  an  travail,  Parfs,  1980,  p.  157. 

•  See  Yearbook  of  Labour  Statistics,  Geneva,  1981,  pp.  403-408. 

7  V.  Sokolinski,  New  International  Division  of  Labour:  Metamorphoses  of  Neocolo¬ 
nialism,  Moscow,  1984,  pp.  73-74  (in  Russian). 

1  See  The  American  Economic  Review,  May  1983,  p.  339. 
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Table  J 


TNC's  Intra-Firm  Tijlde  in  US  Imports  of  Manufactured  Goods 
from  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  in  1979 
(per  cent) 
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Source:  G.  Helleiner.  Op.  cit.,  p.  62 

products  abroad,  with  their  own  headquarters  fully  controlling  the  entire 
business:  setting  the  prices,  deciding  on  the  territorial  distribution,  etc. 
The  prominent  Canadian  economist  G.  Helleiner  justly  noted  that  the 
growth  of  such  export  from  developing  countries,  export  that  is  confined 
to  TNCs’  intra-corporation  redistribution  mechanism,  in  no  way  under¬ 
mines  the  TNCs’  global  operations.  The  further  expansion  of  developing 
countries’  exports  has  become  “controllable”  as  an  element  of  the  TNCs’ 
long-term  investment  planning. 9 

Until  the  early  1970s  the  high  growth  rates  of  exports  from  Hongkong, 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  were  achieved  through  boosting  exactly  such 
intra-firm  deliveries  by  the  industrial  transnational  monopolies. 

By  the  late  1970s,  however,  the  situation  changed  dramatically.  While 
the  TNC  intra-firm  trade  still  played  an  important,  or  even  dominant  role 
in  the  exports  of  the  more  sophisticated  equipment,  its  share  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  traditional  consumer  goods  has  been  insignificant  (see  Ta¬ 
ble  1).  -  • 

The  need  for  accelerated  capitalist  transformation  of  the  economies  of 
Far  Eastern  territories,  which  has  become  one  of  the  priorities  of  the  neo¬ 
colonialists’  policy,  induced  the  TNCs  to  remove  some  of  the  barriers  they 
had  put  in  the  way  of  development  of  the  local  enterprise  so  as  to  enlist 
its  partnership  and  integrate  its  effort  in  the  international  capitalist  divi¬ 
sion  of  labour.  At  the  same  time,  transnational  monopoly  corporations 
keep  a  tight  rein  on  the  process,  since  the  latter  might  lead  to  the  emergen¬ 
ce  of  new  rivals  and  make  the  tough  world  market  competition  still  tough¬ 
er.  Foreign  control  of  the  Far  Eastern  Three’s  exports  has  not  been  re¬ 
moved,  it  has  only  been  modified  and  made  more  subtle.  The  key  to  ove¬ 
rall  control  over  the  business  is  no  longer  the  ownership  of  the. factories 
producing  export  goods,  it  is  the  monopoly  control  of  the  world  network 
of  channels  via  which  the  commodities  are  delivered  to  the  customer.  The 
TNCs  have  evolved  a  system  of  unequal  procurement  contracts  which  fet¬ 
ter  the  formally  independent  local  producers;  according  to  the  French 
economists  I.  Troupin  and  A.  Gallez,  that  system  ensures  “strict  foreign 
control  even  with  no  investment  to  speak  of”. 10 

CONTRACTS  AS  THE  NEW  FORMS  OF  DEPENDENCE 

The  trade  transnational  corporations  (TTNCs)  have  been  particularly  ac¬ 
tive  in  purchasing  from  the  Three’s  producers  export-oriented  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  Unlike  industrial  TNCs,  these  firms  run  no  production  sche- 


*  See  G.  Helleiner,  Intra-Firm  Trade  and  the  Developing  Countries,  New  York, 
1981,  p.  65. 

10  Mondes  en  developpement,  1981,  No.  34,  p.  134. 
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mes;  having  a  ramified  marketing  network,  they  play  the  role  of  interme¬ 
diaries  in  the  international  trade  exchange,  drawing  profits  from  world 
trade.  The  chief  advantages  of  such  TTNCs  over  the  other  firms  operating 
in  the  world  markets  lie  in  their  highly  efficient  system  of  collecting  and 
processing  current  information  on  the  market  potential  of  every  region, 
ensuring  prompt  response  to  the  slightest  market  fluctuations;  in  the  stable 
(not  always  formal)  ties  with  the  major  customers  and  also  with  major 
banks,  which  ensures  them  prompt  access  to  liquid  funds.  Using  those 
advantages  they  have  achieved  effective  control  over  the  international 
marketing  network.  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korean  exporters  have 
been  forced  to  completely  rely  on  the  services  of  the  TTNCs  as  interme¬ 
diaries,  meeting  with  great  difficulties  in  their  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
Western  markets  on  their  own,  due  to  the  high  rate  of  monopolisation  of 
those  markets  and  the  protectionist  barriers,  as  well  as  the  specifics  of 
their  goods,  the  demand  for  which  is  prone  to  abrupt  fluctuations  caused 
by  the  changes  in  tastes  and  fashion. 

UNCTAD  experts  noted  that  the  formerly  slack  activity  of  trade  firms 
in  marketing  the  manufactured  goods  produced  by  these  developing  coun¬ 
tries  experienced  sweeping  changes  with  the  growth  of  exports  of  their 
manufactured  goods.  National  producers  often  met  with  difficulties  in  ex¬ 
porting  their  goods  to  remote  markets,  particularly  the  goods  for  which 
differentiation,  design  and  changes  in  the  customers’  taste  are  important, 
so  they  relied  on  the  services  of  foreign  traders  instead  of  setting  up 
their  own  marketing  channels  and  trade  organization.  11 

The  foreign  trade  corporations  operating  in  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  make  up  two  major  groups.  The  first  group  includes  whole¬ 
sale  trading  corporations,  which  pioneered  that  profitable  business.  The 
first  to  come  by  that  brilliant  idea  were  the  Japanese  “general  trading 
companies’*  (sogo  shosha)  which,  since  the  late  1960s  have  been  flooding 
all  the  major  capitalist  markets  with  consumer  goods  produced  in  the 
three  Far  Eastern  territories.  Before  long  major  US  and  West  European 
wholesale  trading  firms  followed  suit. 

The  success  of  transnational  wholesale  trading  corporations  as  inter¬ 
mediaries  to  producers  and  retail  traders  based  in  different  countries  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  their  ability  to  forecast  market  fluctuations,  promptly 
streamlining  the  pattern  of  their  purchase,  and  also  their  tough  policy  of 
keeping  inputs  low,  particularly  through  the  constant  quest  for  cheaper 
suppliers.  It  was  that  quest  which  brought  them  to  choose  Hongkong, 
Taiwan  and  South  Korean  manufacturing  firms  as  their  partners. 

The  foreign  wholesale  trading  firms  tend  to  subject  their  Hongkong, 
Taiwan  and  South  Korean  producer-exporters  to  tough  tutelage,  even  on 
the  pettiest  level,  especially  at  the  early  stages  of  their  partnership.  At 
the  same  time,  they  would  fight  for  every  penny  when  bargaining  deals 
with  those  firms  in  their  bid  to  keep  the  cost  low.  They  hardly  care  about 
the  stability  of  such  partnerships,  and  would  seek  alternative  suppliers 
even  if  the  cost  goes  up  insignificantly. 

Since  the  early  1970s  the  big  retail  trading  corporations  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  nations  (such  as  Sears,  Roebuck,  Marcor,  Macy’s,  Bloomingdale’s 
Marks  &  Spenser,  C  and  A  Modes  and  Kaufhof)  have  been  dealing  with 
the  Far  Eastern  producers  on  an  ever  larger  scale.  Many  of  those  cor¬ 
porations  earned  their  transnational  status  precisely  through  their  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  developing  world.  Such  firms,  particularly  those  running 
retail  chain-stores 12  have  come  to  do-  much  of  their  business  through 
their  overseas  offices,  directly  with  manufacturing  firms  in  that  region. 


11  See  Doc.  UNCTAD.  ST/MD/25,  Geneva ,  1981.  p.  9. 

15  Retail  chain-stores  comprise  a  system  of  unified  shops  trading  in  complete  sets  of 
consumer  goods  bearing  the  trade-mark  of  the  firm  owning  the  stores. 
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which  was  due  to  the  latter’s  enhanced  efficiency.  The  retail  trading  cor¬ 
porations  would  not  deal  with  unexperienced  partners  or  with  those  that 
have  no  repute.  But  when  the  partner  acquires  certain  experience  and  re¬ 
pute  they  go  to  great  lengths  to  oust  the  intermediaries.  This  group  of 
retail  trade  corporations  is  heterogenous.  Some  of  them  trade  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  commodities,  with  them  quality  and  design,  satisfying  the  most  refined 
tastes,  are  secondary  to  low  cost.  The  corporations  choose  their  suppliers 
accordingly,  preferring  suppliers  with  minimal  production  costs.  Others 
insist  on  the  highest  standard  of  the  products,  both  in  quality  and  style, 
and  also  on  the  suppliers’  strict  compliance  with  the  schedules  of  delive- 
ries,  which  are  geared  to  the  seasonal  sales.  Such  firms  normally  pay 

somewhat  more  for  the  products  they  procure. 

There  is  a  policy  trait  common  to  all  retail  trade  corporations  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  wholesale  TNCs:  they  seek  long-term  partnership  with  Far 
Eastern  producers.  The  usual  practice  of  their  offices  is  to  strike  deals  with 
the  local  enterprises  for  60  to  100  per  cent  of  their  output  for  the  next  one 
or  two  years.  In  such  a  situation  the  loss  of  a  contract  is  a  greater  evil  to 
the  producers  than  the  low  prices,  so  they  have  to  put  up  with  he  latter. 
As  to  the  profits  drawn  by  the  retail  corporations,  here  is  just  one  example: 
it  was  stated  at  special  hearings  in  US  Congress  that  a  man’s  suit  made 
in  South  Korea  is  brought  to  California  at  the  cost  of  $45,  and  is  sold  at 
a  store  there  for  $125,  while  the  manufacture  of  such  a  suit  in  the  US 
would  have  cost  $65  to  $70.  This  makes  it  clear  why  every  retail  trading 
firm  advocates  broader  imports:  they  pocket  an  additional  $20  to  $25  per 
suit  this  way,  the  report  states. 13  ,  ,  . 

In  the  past  few  years  the  ranks  of  the  transnationals  purchasing  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  to  sell  them  in  the 
West  with  their  own  trade-marks,  include  TNCs'  which  produce  similar 
goods  themselves.  Managers  of  such  firms  have  figured  out  that  such  ope¬ 
rations  offer  better  prospects  for  esuring  high  competitiveness  for  the 
goods  they  import  and  for  retaining  control  over  the  markets,  than  the 
costly  transferring  production  equipment  overseas.  Thus,  retail  trade 
and  lease  of  electronic  household  appliances,  mostly  of  East  Asian  and 
Southeast  Asian  make,  brings  the  British  Thorn-EMI  corporation  much 
greater  profits  than  its  own  products.  American  consumers  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  South  Korean  Samsung  Electronics,  though  its  products  ac¬ 
count  for  a  significant  portion  of  the  TV-sets  sold  in  the  USA.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Samsung  TV-sets  sold  in  the  US  bear  the  trade-mark  of  the  well- 
known  US  corporation  Sylvania,  which  would  only  let  the  South  Korean 
rival’s  products  into  the  local  market  through  its  own  stores.  Similar  poli¬ 
cies  have  been  pursued  in  Britain  by  Clarks  and  Jager,  that  nations  key 
producers  of  footwear  and  knitted  goods,  which  have  been  extensively 
purchasing  commodities  from  Taiwan  and  Hongkong  producers,  respecti¬ 
vely.  The  manufacturing  TNCs  make  a  point  of  selecting  such  suppliers 
in  the  Far  East  that  have  achieved  a  high  standard,  since  their  own  com¬ 
mercial  reputation  is  at  stake  in  such  deals. 

There  are  no  overall  statistics  to  ascertain  the  role  of  the  TNCs  procu¬ 
rement  as  far  as  the  manufactured  goods’  exports  of  Hongkong,  Taiwan 
and  South  Korea  are  concerned;  so  we  have  to  rely  on  selective  surveys. 
Most  illustrative,  for  instance,  are  the  findings  of  the  poll  among  South 
Korean  exporter  firms  carried  out  in  the  late  1970s  by  US  economists 
Y.  Rhee  and  G.  Pursell.  The  poll  showed  that  about  81  per  cent  of  their 
exports  were  effected  through  foreign  dealers,  including  61.5  per  cent 
through  wholesale  trading  TNCs,  4.1  per  cent  through  retail  trading  firms, 


,s  See  US  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Library  of  Congress  Study  on  Im - 
ports  and  Consumer  Prices.  95th  Congress;  1st  Session.  Washington,  1977,  p.  296. 
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and  14.3  per  cent  through  the  manufacturing  TNCs  producing  similar 
commodities. 14 

The  local  exporters’  grave  dependence  on  transnational  intermediaries 
ensues  from  the  control  of  the  business  being  seized  by  a  narrow  group  of 
foreign  monopolies.  Of  the  49  .South  Korean  firms  polled  by  Y.  Rhee  and 
G.  Pursell,  12  channelled  from  41  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  their  output 
to  a  mere  four  or  to  less  “major  customers",  another  6  from  61  per  cent 
to  80  per  cent,  and  another  12  from  81  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 15  In  such 
a  situation  the  loss  of  a  single  contract  might  mean  ruin  for  the  firm.  Small 
wonder  that  foreign  control  has  been  extremely  tough  there,  with  the  in¬ 
termediary  TNCs  setting  the  prices  and  delivery  schedules  at  will,  as  well 
as  dictating  the  designs,  the  styles,  the  finishing  and  even  packaging  of 
the  export  products  (see  Table  2). 


Table  2 

Foreign  Buyer  Corporations’  Influence  on  the  Products 
,  of  South  Korean  Exporters 


The  share  of  exports  sales 
under  foreign  control 
(per  cent) 

Foreign 

influence 

being 

indefinite 

1  —20 

exporter  firms: 
exclusively  relying 
on  foreign  \  custo¬ 
mers’  design 

15 

■ 

8 

12 

20 

modifying  products 
at  foreign  custo¬ 
mers*  demand 

18, 

14 

6 

14 

16 

Based  on  survey  of  92  South  Korean  companies  in 
1978. 

Source:  Oxford  Bulletin  of  Economics  and  Statistics, 
November  1979,  p.  379 


As  seen  from  the  table,  some  three-fourths  of  the  exporter  firms  polled 
either  modified  characteristics  of  their  products  in  response  to  the  orders 
of  the  foreign  customer  corporations,  or  relied  entirely  on  the  customers’ 
design.  The  transnationals  operating  in  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea  have  come  to  dictate  to  their  indigenous  producers  not  only  on  the- 
technological  and  commercial  policies,  but  also  on  those  dealing  with  in¬ 
vestment.  Commenting  on  the  deals  of  the  British  retail  trading  corpora¬ 
tion  Marks  &  Spenser,  the  prominent  analyst  of  the  International  Herald 
Tribune,  S.  Salmans,  noted  that  the  corporation  interfered  in  every  aspect 
of  the  operations  of  its  600-odd  suppliers,  “dictating  not  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches  and  the  width  of  hems,  but  also  the  profit  margins  of 
those  from  whom  it  buys."  16 

HEADING  FOR  AH  EXPORTS  DECLINE 

|  n  the  early  1980s  the  exports  of  Honkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea 
showed  symptoms  of  a  decline.  While  over  the  two  preceding  decades 
the  growth  rates  were  denoted  by  two-digit  figures,  in  1982  the  level  of 
South  Korea  s  exports  remained  constant,  while  Honkong’s  and  Taiwan’s 


See  Oxford  Bulletin  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  Vol.  41,  No  4,  November  1979 
p.  379.  ’ 

ls  Ibid.,  p.  384.  , 

"  See  International  Herald  Tribune,  September  1,  1980. 
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went  down -by  2  to  3  per  cent.  The  well-informed  US  weekly  Business  Week 
noted  that  even  considering  the  likely  worldwide- business  revival,  there 
is  ample  reason  to  believe  tyiat  the  four  “economic  miracles”  [apart  from 
the  Three  Singapore  is  meant—/!.  B .]  will  never  attain  the  same  growth 
rates  as  in  the  past  decade. 17  Though  in  1983-1984  these  forecasts  sounded 
very  categorical,  the  results  of  the  first  half  of  1985  had  proved  them  to  be 
correct:  South  Korea’s  exports  decreased  by  4  per  cent,  Hongkong s  by 
6  per  cent  (which  implies  real  estimates,  without  re-export  deals),  while 
Taiwan’s  export  growth  was  purely  symbolic— 1  per  cent  (South,  Novem¬ 
ber  1985,  p.  121).  .  ,  ., 

What  are  the  reasons  behind  the  current  snag  in  the  seemingly  well- 
adjusted  “exports  machine”  of  the  Far  Eastern  Three? 

Undoubtedly,  no  small  role  has  been  played  by  the  worsened  economic 
situation  in  the  capitalist  world.  Indeed,  one  of  the  main  factors  of  Hong¬ 
kong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korean  exports’  dynamic  growth  in  the  1960s 
and  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  was  the  rather  high  economic  development 
rate  of  the  imperialist  centres  to  which  the  lion's  share  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  was  exported.  While  the  markets  of  the  industrialised  capita¬ 
list  nations  were  growing  dynamically  enough,  their  industries  could 
easily  readjust,  adapting  themselves  to  the  influx  of  cheap  goods  from 
abroad.  But  the  crisis  phenomena,  both  structural  and  cyclical,  greatly 
reduced  in  the  mid-1970s  and  through  the  early  1980s,  the  Western  mar¬ 
kets’  absorption  capacity  sharply  aggravating  trade  .contradictions  and 
bringing  about  a  tidal  wave  of  protectionism,  unprecedented  in  scale  in 
the  postwar  period.  This  wave  of  “new”  protectionism,  which  strongly 
relies  on  the  so-called  “voluntary  exports  limitations”,  forced  upon  the 
exporter  countries  by  the  importer  ones,  has  dealt  a  telling  blow  at  the 
economies  of  the  Far  Eastern  Three.  The  textile  exports  were  the  first  to 
be  hit,  then  the  plague  spread  to  footwear,  household  electronic  applian¬ 
ces,  steel,  vehicles  and  electro-technical  products.  Business  Week  wrote 
that  the  negotiations  on  the  “voluntary"  exports  limitations  were  "conduct¬ 
ed  with  a  pistol  on  the  table,  in  the  form  of  a  threat  by  importing  countries 
to  cut  off  access  to  their  markets”. 18 

Yet,  the  role  of  protectionism  has  not  been  as  great  as  some  economists 
picture  it,  since  most  of  the  exports  from  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Ko¬ 
rea  have  been  effected  through  channels  controlled  by  the  Western  TNCs 
(both  trading  and  manufacturing),  with  the  TNCs  having  no  difficulty  in 
finding  loopholes  in  the  protectionist  barriers  raised  under  the  pressure 
of  the  protectionist  lobby19  by  the  governments  of  the  host  countries. 
Using  their  own  lobby  which  is  as  powerful,  the  transnationals  have  secu¬ 
red  preferential  treatment  in  the  application  of  trade  and  political  limita¬ 
tions.  Here  is  a  vivid  example  to  illustrate  the  point:  the  US  customs  im¬ 
poses  a  much  lower  customs  tariff  on  the  commodities  made  abroad  in 
case  they  are  made  of  parts  or  materials  initially  produced  in  the  USA; 
only  the  value  added  abroad  is  liable  to  customs. 

The  main  reason  behind  the  dramatic  fall  in  the  growth  rates  of  ex¬ 
ports  from  Honkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  is  not  the  escalation  of 
protectionism  in  their  major  markets;  it  is  the  loss  by  those  territories  of 
many  of  their  former  attractions  as  suppliers  of  goods  and  recipients  of 
Western  TNCs’  investment.  The  main  factor  that  used  to  attract  there  the 
orders  and  production  facilities  of  the  TNCs  has  been  shattered,  that  is, 
the  extremely  low  labour  costs.  A  whole  number  of  nations  neighbouring 


17  See  Business  Week ,  March  28,  1983,  p.  65. 

*a  Ibid .,  May  9,  1977,  p.  38.  .  ,  ,  *  ..  ,  ,  .. 

19  That  lobby  is  being  run  chiefly  by  non-TNC  industrial  firms,  which  cannot  promptly 
adapt  themselves  to  the  shifts  in  the  international  capitalist  division  of  labour  through 
boosting  operations  abroad. 
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on  the  Far  Eastern  Three,  such  as  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  the  Phi¬ 
lippines  and  Sri  Lanka  provide  much  lower  labour  costs.  In  Indonesia 
for  instance,  the  average  per  hour  pay  does  not  exceed  40  cents,  while  in 
nongkong  it  is  $1,15,  and  in  South  Korea  $1.4. 20  The  TNCs  have  been 
withdrawing  their  labour-consuming  schemes  and  orders  from  the  Three 
and  transferring  this  invesment  and  procurement  to  those  nations.  Econo- 
mists  have  even  started  speaking  of  a  “new  wave”  of  exporter  developing 
countries  that  have  come  to  surpass  the  Far  Eastern  Three  in  the  growth 
rates  of  manufactured  goods  exports.  6 

..  Jh£  Peopl*.  Republic  of  China  has  also  come  to  successfully  compete 
with  the  Three  in  the  low  cost  of  export-oriented  goods.  The  PRC  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  stimulating  in  every  possible  way  the  development  of  ex- 
commodities  production  (particularly  textiles  and  clothing  indust- 
ries)  through  the  attraction  of  foreign  investment  and  the  establishment 
ol  mixed  companies,  and  also  extensively  using  the  trading  TNCs’  servi¬ 
ces  in  marketing  over  the  last  few  years.  UNCTAD  experts  stated  in  that 
connection  that  the  produce  of  Chinese  factories  leased  to  foreign  firms 
has  been  increasingly  ousting  Hongkong-made  textiles  from  the  Japanese 

kefing"2*  ^  W'th  ^  S°g°  s,losha  assistance  in  transport  and  mar- 


C  uch  is  the  true  picture  of  the  TNCs’  role  in  the  swell  of  exports  from 
Hongkong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea.  Though  the  share  of  TNCs’ 
overseas  agencies  in  those  territories’  manufactured  goods  exports  has 
1I^slSn'iica_nt,  the  TNCs  have  nonetheless  enjoying  a  very  effective 
(  hough  camouflaged)  monopoly  control  over  those  operations;  ruling  the 
.  thf  international  marketing  channels,  they  force  the  outwardly 
"3"de.nt  '^alexportersinto  accepting  their  sharkish  “service”  as  in¬ 
termediaries  While  the  foreign  control  of  the  exports  -looked  as  no 
problem  to  the  Far  Eastern  Three’s  ruling  regimes  until  recently  which 
fcgy  en-couraged  the  Western  corporations’  expansion,  in  the  early 
1980s,  the  grievous  realisation  of  the  perilous  consequences  of  TNC  sway 
in  tins  sphere  was  brought  home  to  them.  y 

,,  Taiwan  and  South  Korfea  have  become  less  attractive  to 

anna.  Cs  as  supphers  of  goods  and  recipients  of  investment,  due  to  the 
dfvelop,mg  countries  with  yet  cheaper  labour  resour- 
ces  and  to  the  technological  revolution  in  certain  industries  in  the  West 
This  has  done  great  damage  to  the  exports  of  the  Far  Eastern  Three,  which 
has  resulted,  considering  the  strong  emphasis  on  exports  in  their  open 

fntTrnTf.vfnoi"  u  dete"orati°n  °J  eyery  economic  field,  both  domestic  and 
international.  It  has  brought  about  crises,  greater  underuse  of  production 
capacities,  runaway  inflation  and  a  worsened  situation  for  the  working 

Sif'v™6  obu10USc  dec?y  of  theL  exP°rt  boom  in  Hongkong,  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea,  has  forced  even  the  Western  commentators,  who  up  until 

th^Por  veT?  zeaT^usI.y  adveHising  it,  to  stop  doing  so  and  admit  that 
the  Far  Eastern  Three  s  development  pattern”  has  exhausted  itself. 


*  See  Business  Week,  March  28,  1983,  d.  65. 

See  Doc.  UNCTAD.  TD/B/C.  1/219,  Geneva,  1980,  p.  199. 
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JAPANESE-SOVIET  FRIENDSHIP  SOCIETY,  ORGANIZATIONS  PRAISED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  66-74 

[Article  by  M.  V.  Demchenko:  "Japan:  Movement  for  Friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union"] 

We  stand  for  better  relations  with  Japan  and  are  convinced  that  this 
possibility  is  real.  It  stems  from  the  simple  fact  that  our  countries 
are  immediate  neighbours,”  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  General  Secretary  of 
the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  said  in  his  report  to  the  USSR  Supreme 
Soviet  session. 1 

That  declaration  confirmed  anew  the  principled  and  consistent  stand 
of  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  always  attached  great  importance  to 
developing  good-neighbourly  relations  with  its  Far  Eastern  neighbour 
and  to  promoting  an  atmosphere  of  trust  between  our  two  nations. 

“People’s  diplomacy”,  as  the  friendship  movement  is  graphically 
described,  often  outstrips  official  diplomacy.  As  early  as  1922  when 
intervention  against  the  young  Soviet  republic  was  at  its  peak,  that  is, 
three  years  before  diplomatic  relations  were  established  between  Japan 
and  the  USSR,  the  Japanese  people  launched  a  broad  movement  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  intervention,  for  recognising  the  Russia  of  workers 
and  peasants,  and  for  solidarity  and  friendship  with  the  Soviet  people. 
The  Committee  for  Non-Interference  in  Russian  Affairs  was  set  up  on 
the  initiative  of  Japanese  trade  unions  and  some  public  organisations. 

It  became  the  main  spokesman  of  the  country’s  public  which  was  in 
favour  of  establishing  Japanese-Soviet  diplomatic  relations. 

After  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  (in  January  1925) 
several  organisations  formed  within  the  Japanese  movement  for 
friendship  with  the  USSR,  among  them  the  Japanese-Russian  Society, 
the  Japanese-Russian  Literary  Artistic  Society  and  the  Japanese-Soviet 
Cultural  Relations  Society. 2  Each. of  them  in  its  time  and  in  its  sphere 
of  activity  contributed  greatly  to  the  establishment  and  development  of 
good-neighbourly  relations  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Soviet  people, 
overcoming  much  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  reactionary  elements  and 
the  Japanese  authorities. 

It  was  the  “people’s  diplomacy”  in  Japan  that  accelerated  the 
establishment  and  development  of  Japanese-Soviet  inter-state  relations. 
After  the  defeat  of  Japanese  militarism  in  the  Second  World  War  the 
members  of  the  movement  for  friendship  between  Japan  and  the  USSR 
immediately  resumed  their  vigorous  activity.  December  1945  saw  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  of  the  Students  of  the  USSR,  which 
proclaimed  that  its  goal  was  to  strengthen  friendship  and  cultural  rela¬ 
tions  between  Japan  and  the  USSR  and  to  give  the  Japanese  working 
people  a  true  picture  of  the  achievements  made  by  the  socialist  country. 

In  May  1946,  the  Society  of  Japanese-Soviet  Cultural  Relations  resumed 
its  activity.  The  two  societies  sponsored  the  establishment  of  the 
Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  Society  in  April  1949.  It  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  mobilisation  of  Japanese  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
speedy  normalisation  of  relations  between  Japan  and  the  USSR. 

1  Pravda,  Nov.  28,  1985. 

2  See  USSR-Japan.  For  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Establishment  of  Soviet-Japanese 
Diplomatic  Relations  (1925-1975),  Moscow,  1978  (in  Russian). 
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The  signing  of  the  Joint  Declaration  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  Japan  on  October  19,  1956,  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
war  between  the  two  countries  and  restored  diplomatic  relations  between 
them  Four  months  earlier  a  preparatory  committee  had  been  formed, 
which  called  on  the  Japanese  people  to  set  up  a  nation-wide  organisa¬ 
tion  which  would  promote  friendship  with  the  USSR  and  unite  the 
representative5  of  the  broadest  sections  of  the  population,  irrespective 
ot  their  political  views  and  convictions.  Such  a  nation-wide  organisa¬ 
tion— the  Japan-USSR  Society— was  founded  in  June  1957.*  Ichiro 
Hatoyama,  who,  as  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  signed  the  Joint 
Declaration  on  the  Normalisation  of  Japanese-Soviet  Diplomatic  Rela¬ 
tions,  was  elected  its  chairman. 

_.  After  this  brief  survey  of  history,  let  us  turn  to  today’s  developments. 
The  author,  who  has  for  many  years  worked  in  Japan  as  a  journalist 
and  on  many  occasions  taken  part  in  different  Soviet-Japanese  meetings 
in  the  past  few  years  as  a  member  of  the  USSR-Japan  Society  Board, 
wou!d  like  to  share  his  personal  impressions  of  the  Japanese-Soviet 
friendship  movement,  its  diverse  forms  as  well  as  its  important  role 
.  in  consolidating  good-neighbourly  relations  and  preserving  peace  To 
begin  with,  a  few  words  about  the  key  organisations  within  this 
movement. 


FRIENDSHIP  SOCIETIES 

-rhe  Japan-USSR  Society,  the  most  important  partner  of  the  USSR- 
I  Japan  Society,  unites  representatives  of  broad  sections  of  the  Japanese 
people  among  them  Communists,  Socialists,  politicians  from  the  ruling 
Liberal  Democratic  Party,  businessmen,  leading  scientists  and  cultural 
figures.  The  Society’s  aim,  as  stated  in  one  of  the  articles  of  its  Rules 
is  to  promote  mutual  understanding  and  friendship  between  the  peonloc 
of  Japan  and  the  USSR  and  in  this  way  contribute  to  the  cause  of  Dea<*i> 
throughout  the  world.  ... 

Sincere  and  loyal  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  Muraichi 
Horie,  the  Society’s  Vice-President,  Masao  Akizuki,  Chairman  of  the 
Hokkaido  Federation  of  the  Japan-USSR  Society  sectors,  and  many 
other  activists  devoted  many  years  of  their  life  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task.  I  happened  to  meet  and  talk  to  them  on  many  occasions 
and  was  always  impressed  by  the  energy,  purposefulness  and  self- 
abnegation  characteristic  of  their  work. 

The  Society  is  justly  proud  of  its  Russian  Language  Institute,  which 
was  set  up  in  1949  and  which  has  graduated  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  Japanese,  and  of  Japan’s  biggest  library  of  Russian  and  Soviet 
literature  (boasting  more  than  100,000  volumes)  with  a  reading  hall 
•frccT?  iSoviet  economics  room.  The  Institute  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
USSR-Japan  Society,  which  sends  many  publications,  textbooks  and 
short  educational  films,  that  give  the  students  an  insight  into  the  culture 
and  life  of  the  Soviet  peoples. 

..  Sin**195?,  the  Society  began  holding  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship 
Months  devoted  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revo-. 
Iution.  These  Months  include  meetings  of  friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Soviet  film  shows,  photo  exhibitions,  lectures  on  the  USSR,  and  other 
functions  attended  by  Soviet  delegations. 

Guided  by  the  commonly  known  maxim  that  “It  is  better  to  see 
once  than  to  hear  a  hundred  times”,  the.  Society  pays  great  attention 
to  the  development  of  tourism  to  the  USSR.  With  this  aim  in  view  it 
organised  the  Japanese-Soviet  Tourist  Bureau  in  1961,  through  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  visited  by  more  than  80,000  Japanese  scientists, 
cultural  figures,  businessmen,  politicians,  students,  workers  and  peasants. 
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The  Japan-USSR  Society,  with  its  more  than  100  sectors  and  brandies 
in  the  majority  of  the  country’s  prefectures,  is  a  mass  organisation  with 
great  potentialities  in  the.Japanese  public  movement  for  the  development 
of  good-neighbourly' relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 3 

The  normalisation  and  development  of  Japanese-Soviet  relations 
involved  representatives  of  diverse  political  forces  and  many  organisa¬ 
tions  often  occupying  diametrically  opposite  poles  on  the  Japanese 
political  scene.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  organisations  of  different 
political  orientations,  whose  members  advocated  friendly  relations  with 
our  country,  proceeding  from  their  own  class-political  positions  and 
interests.  Nevertheless  they  share  the  common  desire  to  establish  rela¬ 
tions  of  trust,  good  will,  mutual  advantage  and  good-neighbourliness 
between  the  two  countries.  Speaking  about  these  organisations,  above 
all  mentfon  should  be  made  of  the  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  Society, 
which  was  founded  in  April  1965  and  which  has  among  its  activists 
members  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Japan,  some  other  democratic  -organi¬ 
sations,  and  also  representatives  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party,  the 
Komeito  Party,  and  the  Party  of  Democratic  Socialism.  At  present  the 
Society  has  more  than  90  branches. 4  I  chanced  to  attend  the  Society’s 
events,  which  are  quite  multifarious  and  include  Soviet  Union  Days, 
Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  Months,  Soviet  amateur  performances, 
various  Soviet  exhibitions  and  “friendship  cruises” — a  new  and  especial¬ 
ly  popular  form  of  communication  between  large  Japanese  youth  tourist 
groups  and  Soviet  people.  The  Japanese-Soviet  friendship  society  often 
organises  major  events  in  cooperation  with  other  organisations  advocat¬ 
ing  good-neighbourly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Munenori  Akagi,  an  influential  Japanese  politician,  who  heads  the 
Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  Society  and  was  repeatedly  member  of 
Liberal  Democratic  governments,  resolutely  opposes  those  forces  in 
Tokyo  which  want  to  please  Washington  by  attempting  to  impede  the 
expansion  of  Japanese-Soviet  contacts.  He  said  in  his  Asahi  interview 
in  1971:  “Instead  of  dancing  to  the  US  tune,  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
relations  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union”. 5  Nine  years  later  he 
further  developed  his  idea  in  conversation  with  a  Mew  Times  corres¬ 
pondent,  saying  that  those  businessmen  who  had  yielded  to  the  pressure 
from  the  rightists  and  the  pro-American  quarters,  are  now  beginning 
to  regret  it.  The  Japanese  are  making  a  mistake  by  not  using  all  the 
opportunities  of  business  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  trade  being  the  foundation  of  peace,  he  went  on.  Trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  primarily  promises  advantages  to  Japan. 6 

1965  saw  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Japanese-Soviet  Rela¬ 
tions,  which  primarily  united  representatives  of  the  business  quarters 
and  the  intelligentsia,  among  them  leading  lawyers,  university  professors, 
mayors,  famous  film-makers  and  other  cultural  figures.  Alongside 
individual  members,  the  Society  has  some  40  collective  members  and 
maintains  contacts  with  major  Japanese  newspapers,  magazines, 
libraries,  research  centres  and  other  organisations  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  makes  a  tangible  contribution  to 
the  development  of  relations  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Soviet  people 
in  the  cultural,  scientific,  technological,  trade  and  economic  fields. 


3  See  B.  I.  Ugrinovish,  Japanese  Movement  for  Good-neighbourly  Relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Moscow,  1984,  p.  56  (in  Russian). 

4  See  Japqn  in  Our  Day,  Moscow,  1983,  p.  217  (in  Russian). 

5  Asahi, -August  20,  1971. 

9  See  New  times,  1980,  No.  39,  p.  10  (in  Russian). 
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ASSOCIATIONS  AND  OTHER  ORGANISATIONS 

["}  espite  the  policy  pursued  by  the  enemies  of  friendly  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  USSR,  Japanese-Soviet  friendship  is  gaining  in 
strength  with  every  passing  year  and  involving  more  and  more  activists. 

I"  tbe  .uucln  an  '"^-governmental  agreement  on  cultural  contacts 
vhich  the  USSR  repeatedly  offered  to  sign  but  which  was  not  supported 
by  the  Japanese  government,  cultural  and  scientific  exchanges  between 
the  two  nations  were  to  a  considerable  extent  promoted  by  the  Japanese 
Association  of  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  (Nihon  taigai 
bunka  kyokai)  founded  in  1966.  It  is  headed  by  Professor  Shigeyoshi 
Matsumae,  the  famous  Japanese  scientist,  politician,  public  figure  and 
President  of  Tokai  University. 

The  USSR  is  the  most  active  partner  of  the  Association.  Every  year 
rogrammes  of  Cultural  and  Scientific  Exchanges  are  concluded  between 
tne  Union  of  Soviet  Friendship  Societies  and  the  Association. 

..  A  cursory  and  far  from  complete  list  of  the  activities  sponsored  by 
<;ovi  +SS°hI-Kt-lrn  incI"d®s  bilateral  scientific  symposia  and  colloquiums, 
iT  fl,6  /  /110"5  and  ®  m  ^es.tivals>  tours  by  Soviet  performers,  speciali- 
d  tourist  trips,  exchanges  of  students  and  annual  meetings  of  the  two 

Will's5  •  J0urna!'sts-  Jn  1971  the  Association  founded  the  Institute  of 
Soviet  Science  and  Culture  Studies  to  accumulate  and  spread  in  Japan 
information  on  Soviet  cultural  and  scientific  achievements 

i?7?  th?  Association  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Japan 
appeared  to  strengthen  friendship  and  economic  cooperation  with  Soviet 

d  Wn  litiI!S/!5  i,tX'^lenCe  j°Jhe  speedy  development  of  the  movement 
art  ?uC  *  [Nakhodka  and  Maizuru  pioneered  the  movement  in  1961). 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Association,  regular  meetings  were  held 
between  the  mayors  of  the  member-cities  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
executive  committees  of  Soviet  East  Siberian  and  Far  Eastern  cities 
At  present  there  are  already  about  20  Soviet  and  Japanese  twin 

Hpi'pLw  ma‘.ntam,  reg.uiar  contacts  between  themselves,  exchange 
de  egations  and  materials  on  the  experience  in  urban  development, 
educational  and  health  care  systems,  environmental  protection  as  well 
com nn riip n axh‘b?io"s-  sport  teams  and  amateur  performers1 

?  *Iw,n  C+ty*Dly!  are  regularly  held  in  the  USSR  and  Japan. 
fXnr&h-n  ihe  cont!c‘s  between  the  twin  cities,  the  Japanese-Soviet 
rdi  Ten  involves  ever  new  groups  of  the  Japanese  popula- 
’  among  them  employees  of  local  self-government  bodies,  small 

diSerXe^o'nsTtlle  c^.ra'  %UreS’  lournal,sts  a"d 

The  movement  for  good-neighbourly  relations  with  the  USSR  was 

A«0J°red  bf  JTapanese  MPs,  who  founded  in  1973  the  Parliamentary 
Association  of  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship.  Among  its  members  are 

ooHtil'af  nar/-he  ‘Wo  houses  of  the  Diet  and  representatives  of  all  the 
K!S?C  ipart,es  ,Ilthe  country-  E-  Sakurauchi,  a  leading  politician  and 

h°s^is^ttoP  thpn^R6-^  Minif^A  at  -Present  its  Airman.  During 
it  it,  lit  e  USSR  in  ^ugu!1  ^84  he  said  that  the  Association  deemed 
it  its  task  to  promote  the  development  of  Japanese-Soviet  relations 

ina  *t|nnmanmt?-m  3  f° ‘H®3*  d‘a,0gue  between  the  .  two  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  along  parliamentary  lines. 7 

^  the  ruling  Liberal  Democratic  Party  set  up  the  Societv  of 
£dtaJ"E#i?  f  Japanese;Souviet  Friendship,  which  was  desired,  ac- 
pnntipf  +'ts  founders’  to  become  a  “new  political  channel”  for 

SSlSl  betW6?n  Japan  and  the  U.SSR  “with  the  aim  of  overcoming 
stagnation  in  Japanese-Soviet  relations  and  improving  them”. 

T  See  Izvestia,  Sept.  1,  1984. 
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Deeper  mutual  understanding  and  friendship  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  Soviet  people  and  wider  bilateral  mutually  advantageous  trade 
are  actively  advocated  byimany  medium-  and  small-sized  industrial  and 
trade  companies — members  of  the  Japanese-Soviet  Trade  Association 
formed  in  1967,  the  Hokkaido  Society  of  Japanese-Soviet  Trade  founded 
in  1972,  in  Sapporo,  and  the  East  Hokkaido  Society  of  Japanese-Soviet 
trade  set  up  in  1976  in  Kushiro. 

The  picture  of  the  vastly  multifarious  movement  for  Japanese-Soviet 
friendship  would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  other  organi¬ 
sations  who  are  making  their  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  good- 
neighbourly  relations  between  the  two  nations.  Among  them  are  the* 
Japanese  Society  for  Russian  Literature  Studies  which  came  into 
existence  way  back  in  -1950,  the  Shirakabe  (birch-tree)  amateur  choir 
and  the  Shirakabe  shop,  the  Kusa-no  ne  kai  (Grass  Roots)  children’s 
society,  the  Japanese  Michurin  Society  established  in  1954  to  popularise 
and  apply  the  Soviet  scientist’s  findings,  the  Gekkoso  Picture  Gallery, 
the  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  Museums  in  Heda  and  Sarufutsu,  the 
Russian  Cuisine  Restaurants’  Union  set  up  in  1974,  the  Japanese-Soviet 
Friendship  Centres  in  Niigata  and  Rausu,  and  the  Coordination  Council 
of  the  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  Houses  of  Hokkaido  founded  in  1984. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  brief  survey  of  the  activities  of  all  these 
organisations  in  one  article.  Let  me  focus  on  two  Japanese  Shirakabes 
and  on  the  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  Houses  in  Hokkaido. 

The  example  of  the  former  shows  that  sincere  friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union  remain  loyal  to  the  road  chosen  by  them  irrespective  of  changes 
in  the  political  climate.  The  Shirakabe  amateur  choir  came  into  being 
in  1950  as  a  small  group  of  young  people  who  studied  Russian  and 
wanted  to  sing  Russian  folk  songs.  Later  on  they  began  giving  concerts, 
at  first  singing  songs  only  in  Russian,  but  then  translating  them  into 
Japanese  so  that  they  now  sing  in  two  languages. 

I  was  lucky  to  attend  several  concerts  of  the  Shirakabe  choir  in 
Tokyo  and  talk  to  its  organiser  and  permanent  director*  and  conductor 
Go  Kitagawa.  He  described  how  quickly  the  amateur  choir  grew 
numerically  and  became  well  known  in  the  country.  According  to  him, 
that  was  largely  due  to  the  exceptional  growth  of  the  popularity  of 
Russian  folk  and  Soviet  songs  in  postwar  Japan.  Performing  in  front 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tokyo  and  many  other  cities,  the  Shirakabe  choir 
sought  to  make  its  own  contribution  to  cultural  exchanges  and  to 
strengthening  peace  and  friendship  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Soviet 
people. 

*  Now  the  choir  numbers  more  than  100  people  of  different  occupations, 
including  factory  workers,  company  employees,  teachers  at  higher  educa- 
tiortal  establishments  and  nursery  schools,  students  and  housewives.  Its 
repertoire  consists  of  more  than  300  Russian  folk  songs  and  songs  by 
Soviet  composers. 

They  always  attract  a  full  house,,  and  their  performances  are  often 
attended  by  entire  families.  In  the  years  of  its  existence,  the  choir  has 
given  thousands  of  concerts  in  Tokyo  and  many  other  Japanese  cities. 

The  Shirakabe  shop  always  offers  works  of  the  applied  arts  of 
many  of  the  Soviet  nationalities — matryoshka  nesting  dolls  and  other 
dolls,  painted  wooden  tableware,  amber  jewelry  and  other  products  of 
our  country.  Tsuneo  Namba,  President  of  the  Toyo  Boeki  trade  company, 
gave  some  interesting  facts  about  the  shop  in  his  speech  at  the  second 
Round-Table  Conference  of  representatives  of  the  Soviet  and  Japanese 
public  held  in  November  1980  in  Moscow. 

“I  have  been  working  at  the  Shirakabe  shop  for  about  20  years  now,” 
Tsuneo  Namba  said.  “1980  became  the  year  of  suffering  for  the  majority 
of  Japanese  small  and  medium  companies  trading  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
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because  they  became  the  major  victims  of  the  ‘economic  sanctions’ 
adopted  by  the  Japanese  government  against  the  USSR  under  pressure 
from  Washington.” 

‘  On  the  eve  of  the  Moscow  Olympic  Games  the  Toyo  Boeki  company 
decided  to  hold  for  6  months,  from  March  to  August  1980,  in  12  Japanese 
department  stores  fairs  of  Soviet  goods.  Corresponding  agreements  were 
concluded  and  goods  purchased  but  the  department  stores  refused  to 
give  space  to  the  Toyo  Boeki  company  for  those  fairs.” 

"But  it  was  precisely  then,  at  the  peak  of  the  anti-Soviet  propaganda 
campaign,”  Tsuneo  Namba  pointed  out,  ‘‘that  hundreds  of  people  and 
more  than  a  thousand  people  on  Sundays  and  holidays  began  daily  com¬ 
ing  to  our  Shirakabe  shop  in  Ginzyo,  in  the  centre  of  Tokyo.  They  not 
only  willingly  bought  Soviet  goods  (incidentally,  sales  quickly  grew) 
but  also  asked  about  the  Soviet  Union,  its  foreign  policy  and  attitude 
to  Japan.”  This  demonstrates  that,  despite  the  acts  of  provocation  staged 
by  the  opponents  of  friendship  between  Japan  and  the  USSR,  most  of 
the  Japanese  strive  for  good-neighbourly  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  welcome  the  development  of  trade,  economic,  cultural  and  other 
contacts  with  it. 


JAPANESE-SOVIET  FRIENDSHIP  HOUSES  IN  HOKKAIDO 

■  t  all  started  with  a  trip  made  by  Yasusaburo  Shibano,  an  influential 
|  Hokkaido  businessman,  to  Moscow  in  1971  together  with  a  delegation 
of  representatives  of  the  Hokkaido  business  quarters.  Though  he  was  68 
at  the  time,  he  wanted  to  see  the  USSR  with  his  own  eyes — a  country, 
about  which  he  had  heard  the  most  diverse  rumours  in  Hokkaido  and  for 
which,  under  the  influence  of  anti-Soviet  propaganda,  he  personally  felt 
no  sympathy.  That  first  trip  to  the  USSR  (and  many  others  were  still 
to  follow)  gave  him  vivid  impressions  and  left  him  enchanted  with  the 
Soviet  people’s  hospitality  and  sincerity. 

He  returned  to  Hokkaido  with  an  idea  that  broader  friendly  exchanges, 
deeper  mutual  understanding  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Soviet  people 
and  the  development  of  bilateral  mutually  advantageous  trade  relations 
on  this  basis  would  benefit  Japan  and  promote  peace  in  the  Far  East 
and  throughout  the  world.  He  decided  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
strengthening  good-neighbourly  relations  between  the  Japanese  and  the 
Soviet  people.  He  warmly  supported  the  idea  of  founding  the  Hokkaido 
Society  of  Japanese-Soviet  trade,  became  its  Chairman  and  initiated  the 
building  of  a  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  and  Culture  House  in  Sapporo. 
Ya.  Shibano  was  supported  by  the  Hokkaido  Federation  of  the  Japan- 
USSR  Society  sectors  and  other  progressive  public  organisations,  trade 
unions  and  representatives  of  almost  all  the  political  parties  in  that 
region  and  also  of  the  local  administration. 

The  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  and  Culture  House  was  opened  in 
Sapporo  in  September  1977  to  mark  the  forthcoming  60th  anniversary 
of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution.  It  was  the  first  institution 
of  the  type  not  only  on  Hokkaido  but  throughout  Japan,  built  specially 
for  the  local  population  as  a  centre  to  disseminate  truthful  information 
about  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  help  islanders  to  dispel  heaps  of  all 
sorts  of  inventions  and  myths  about  their  close  neighbour,  to  deepen 
mutual  understanding  and  to  establish  the  relations  of  trust  and 
friendship. 

The  author  attended  the  ceremony  of  that  .House’s  foundation  in  1975 
and  then  visited  it  10  years  later.  Despite  his  age,  82-year-old  Shibano 
and  his  wife,  vigorous  and  hospitable  as  ever,  took  me  around  the 
exhibition  halls,  one  of  which  displayed  Soviet  books  and  another  an 
exhibition  on  the  Altai  Territory,  then  to  the  cinema  hall,  the 
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reading-room,  the  library  where  a  Russian-language  class  was  being 
conducted,  a  book  storage  room  intended  for  100,000  books,  and  other 
premises.  In  the  years  of  its  existence  the  House  has  hosted  dozens 
of  events,  including  a  series  of  Soviet  film  shows  and  Russian  music 
concerts,  a  Japanese-Soviet  youth  conference,  a  number  of  exhibitions, 
Soviet  amateur  performances,  lectures  by  Soviet  scientists  and  scholars, 
and  many  others.  Now  about  15,000  Japanese  visit  the  place  on  the 
average  every  year. 

The  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  and  Culture  House  in  Sapporo  has 
quite  a  few  adversaries  in  the  form  of  right-wing  organisations,  and  the 
militarist  and  revanchist  forces.  They  sought  to  frustrate  the  building 
of  the  House  and  wanted  to  interfere  with  its  inauguration  when  it  had 
been  built  by  the  appointed  time.  Yet  all  of  their  actions  failed. 

The  building  of  the  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  and  Culture  House 
in  Sapporo  initiated  a  new  trend  in  the  movement  for  good-neighbourly 
relations  with  the  USSR — the  building  of  similar  Houses  in  other  cities 
on  Hokkaido.  In  December  1977  another  Japanese-Soviet  Friendship 
House  was  opened  in  Kushiro,  built  with  the  money  allocated  by  the 
East  Hokkaido  Society  of  Japanese-Soviet  Trade.  It  was  followed  by 
the  opening  of  similar  Houses  in  the  cities  of  Wakkanai  (July  1980) 
and  Hakodata  (October  1981). 

That  Hokkaido  inhabitants  display  a  growing  interest  in  this  new 
form  of  the  movement  for  good-neighbourly  relations  with  the  USSR  is 
forcefully  demonstrated  by  the  following  fact.  The  idea  of  building  the 
Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  House  in  Wakkanai  was  unanimously  sup¬ 
ported  by  practically  all  the  city  residents.  In  a  word,  the  House  became 
a  common  offspring  of  all  the  city  residents. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  form  of  strengthening  good-neighbourli¬ 
ness  boosted  the  further  development  and  growth  of  the  movement  for 
Japanese-Soviet  Friendship  on  Hokkaido.  This  is  the  island  which  the 
Japanese  reactionaries  wanted  to  turn  into  a  stronghold  in  their 
confrontation  with  the  USSR  and  with  this  aim  in  view  had  for  decades 
been  educating  the  local  residents  in  the  spirit  of  anti-Sovietism,  implant¬ 
ing  revanchist  sentiments  among  the  population,  and  where  they  are 
now  in  the  process  of  expanding  the  deployment  of  Japanese  and 
American  troops. 


BILATERAL  MASS  MEETINGS 

The  positive  development  of  Soviet-Japanese  relations  during  detente 
has  come  up  against,  since  the  late  1970s,  the  growing  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Japan  is  tied  by  a  military 
alliance.  Under  Washington’s  pressure  the  Japanese  ruling  elite  and 
government  began  to  support  actively  the  US  line  towards  renouncing 
the  policy  of  detente  and  expanding  the  arms  race.  Calls  to  build  up  the 
potential  of  the  Japanese  Self-Defence  Forces,  formed  in  violation  of 
the  acting  Constitution,  and  to  arm  these  forces  with  up-to-date  offensive 
weapons  could  be  heard  ever  more  frequently  in  Japan  itself.  Tokyo  has 
been  making  more  frequently  unjustified  and  unlawful  claims  on  Soviet 
territory  and  mounting  anti-Soviet  propaganda  campaigns.  Apparently, 
Washington  and  certain  Japanese  quarters  needed  these  actions  to 
justify  the  policy  of  involving  Japan  in  the  Pentagon’s  aggressive 
strategy. 

The  course  is  fraught  with  serious  consequences  for  peace  and 
security  in  the  Far  East  and  primarily  Japan  which  is  willy-nilly  turned 
into  a  staging  area  for  the  US  forward-based  nuclear  weapons  and, 
consequently,  into  a  “nuclear  hostage”.  The  danger  is  recognised  by 
many  realistically-minded  Japanese  politicians  and  the  Japanese 
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democratic  forces,  which  are  ever  more  actively  coming  out  against  the 
revival  of  militarism  and  the  arms  race,  and  for  eliminating  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war. 

Even  in  this  complicated  and  tense  situation  “people’s  diplomacy” 
was  the  first  to  act  resolutely  to  reverse  the  worsening  of  Japanese- 
Soviet  relations.  The  Japanese  organisations  advocating  friendship  with 
the  USSR  sought  to  carry  out  the  previously  planned  programmes  within 
the  framework  of  bilateral  exchanges  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  step 
up  joint  actions. 

Round-Table  Conferences  of  representatives  of  the  Soviet  and 
Japanese  public  became  a  new  important  and  promising  form  of  joint 
ventures  by  the  USSR-Japan  Society  and  its  Japanese  partners.  Four 
such  forums  have  been  held  already.  The  first  took  place  in  Tokyo  in 
1979,  the  second  in  Moscow  in  1980,  the  third  in  Tokyo  in  1982  and 
the  fourth  in  Moscow  in  1984.  All  of  them  were  quite  representative, 
each  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  people,  including  politicians, 
leaders  and  activists  of  public  organisations,  scientists,  journalists, 
cultural  figures,  businessmen,  deputies  to-the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  and 
the  Japanese  Diet  from  the  ruling  and  opposition  parties. 

As  a  member  of  the  last  three  Round-Table  Conferences,  I  can  say 
that  they  discussed  a  fairly  broad  range  of  problems,  including  the 
international  situation,  the  tasks  of  joint  struggle  to  eliminate  the  threat 
of  world  thermonuclear  war,  the  state  of  relations  between  the  USSR 
and  Japan  and  their  prospects,  the  ways  of  expanding  cooperation  and 
exchanges  in  trade,  economy,  culture  and  science,  sports  and  tourism,  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  mass  media  in  deepening  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  further  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  friendship  movement.  In  a  word,  the  forums  dealt 
thoroughly  and  seriously  with  the  entire  complex  of  Soviet-Japanese 
relations  and  demonstrated  the  common  desire  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulties,  which  these  relations  are  going  through  at  the  moment, 
and  to  find  the  means  of  using  the  vast  potentialities  for  their 
development. 

The  Round-Table  Conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  and 
Japanese  public  aroused  lively  interest  both  in  the  USSR  and  Japan. 
Here  is  what  the  Asahi  newspaper  wrote  in  1982:  “The  idea  of  conven¬ 
ing  Round-Table  Conferences  involving  primarily  friendly  organisations 
originated  from  the  need  to  prevent  the  worsening  of  Japanese-Soviet 
relations  in  the  future  and  to  continue  the  dialogue  through  the  public 
forces.  It  is  a  good  idea.”  8 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  course  of  preparations  for  the  Round- 
Table  Conferences  a  preparatory  committee  was  established,  which 
initially  incorporated  five  Japanese  organisations  advocating  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  that  later  were  joined  by  some  other  organisa- 
tions.  And  thus  a  step  was  made  to  consolidate  the  movement  for  good- 
neighbourly  relations  with  the  USSR.  The  experience  of  holding  four 
Round-Table  Conference  gives  reason  to  conclude  that  they  became  a 
significant  event  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  contacts  between 
the  Soviet  and  the  Japanese  public. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that  the  Round-Table  Conferences 
have  in  the  past  few  years  been  followed  by  other  mass  meetings  of  the 
boviet  and  the  Japanese  public  both  on  national  and  regional  levels 
A.m ong  them,  for  example,  is  the  Anti-War  Meeting  of  the  Representatives 
0fr  r  ietran<?.the.  J.apanese  Public  devoted  to  the  40th  Anniversary 
r  ,,  ea*  of  militaristic  Japan  and  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the  dropping 
of  the  US  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Another  recent  tra- 


•  Asahi,  April  25,  1982. 
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dition  is  the  meetings  of  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  and  the  Japanese 
public  “for  friendship,  good-neighbourliness  and  cooperation  in  the 
East”.  The  first  of  them  was  held  in  Khabarovsk  in  1984  and  the  second  1 
Sapporo  in  1985,  attended  on  both  sides  by  about  450  people,  including 
200  envoys  of  Soviet  Far  Eastern  and  Siberian  regions  and  areas  and  also 
the  employees  of  some  central  Soviet  departments  and  organisations. 

The  Sapporo  meeting  was  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  fn ieIJ^  J5, 

mutual  understanding  and  businesslike  cooper  at lon  despite  the  attmpts 
bv  the  Japanese  reactionary  forces  to  interfere  with  that  forum  by 
organising  Panti-Soviet  sallies  by  rogues  from  right-wing  organisations. 
These  rogues  had  been  brought  to  Sapporo  not  only  froin  all  over  Hok 
S  bT“ni"  had  even  come  all  the  way  Iron,  the  Honshu  Island 

The  participants  in  the  meeting  unanimously  passed  a  joint  communi¬ 
que  pointing  out,  among  other  things,  that  the  political  climate  o 
Sovief- Japanese  relations  was  changing  for  the  better  and  reiterated 
that  for  this  tendency  to  develop  it  was  necessary  to  make  active  efforts 
to  lessen  and  eliminate  the  existing  differences  of  opinion  on  certain 
problems  to  promote  a  political  dialogue  and  cooperation  in  trade, 

economy  ’  and  fishing,  and  to  expand  trade  union  contacts  and  also 

scientific,  cultural  and  sports  relations,  tourism  and  friendly  exchanges 
between  public  organisations  and  twin  cities.  -  , . 

Perhaps  it  isn’t  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  key-note  of  discus¬ 
sions  at  all  the  Soviet-Japanese  mass  meetings  m  the  past  five  years 
was  the  call  to  strengthen  good-neighbourly  relations  for  the  sake  of 

^“Peopfe’g  diplomacy”  has  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded  in  checking 
the  development  of  a  negative  trend  in  Japanese-Soviet  relations.  The 
positive  factors  in  the  development  of  bilateral  relations  in  the  past 
2  years  include  the  resumption  of  inter-parliamentary  links  and  livelier 
contacts  on  the  state  level  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Soviet  public,  welcomes  such  developments  though  these  livelier 
contacts  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  attesting  to  a  steady  change  for 
the  better  in  the  two  countries’  relations..  To  overcome  stagnation  in 
Soviet-Japanese  relations  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance. 
Needless  to  say,  meetings  and  contacts  between  the  two 
different  levels  are  an  important  prerequisite  for  starting  a  dialogue.  But 
what  matters  most  is  the  desire  to  conduct  a  dialogue  not  merely  ,  f°£ 
the  sake  of  recording  the  existing  differences  but  for  the  sake  of  'coking 
for  practicable  ways  of  improving  relations  in  the  course  of  that  dialo¬ 
gue,  of  reawakening  the  mutual  desire  to  deve  op  these  relations  in  the 
spirit  of  businesslike  cooperation  and  friendship,  and  to  impart  these 
relations  with  a  concrete  mutually  advantageous  content. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1986 
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U.S.  SINOLOGISTS  ON  AMERICAN-CHINESE  RELATIONS  IN  MID-1980'S 
Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  75-81 
[Article  by  A.  G.  Larin] 


The  problems  of  relations  between  the  USA  and  China  are  attracting 
the  close  attention  of  US  political  analysts.  Both  the  importance  of 
these  relations  for  the  United  States  and  their  complicated  and 
controversial  nature  explain  why  an  army  of  experts  publish  dozens  of 
works  on  the  subject  every  year.  They  are  marked  by  a  number  of 
sensitive  issues  affecting  both  sides.  The  divergence  of  the  two  countries’ 
interests,  American  researchers  say,  influences  the  rate  of  progress  as 
far  as  political  ties  are  concerned,  the  extent  of  rapprochement  in  the 
military  sphere,  and  the  advance  in  various  spheres  of  economic  coopera¬ 
tion,  be  it  investments  in  the  PRC  economy,  the  gf anting  to  China  of 
modern  sophisticated  technology,  the  selling  of  Chinese  textiles  in  the 
US  market,  and  so  on. 

The  following  article  does  not  pretend  to  provide  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  new  publications.  It  reviews  several  works  which, 
I  believe,  reflect  the  views  on  two  vital  issues  in  relations  between 
America  and  China,  which  are  sufficiently  widespread  in  US  political 
thinking.  These  are,  first,  the  prospects  for  bilateral  military  coopera¬ 
tion,  and,  second,  the  Taiwan  problem. 

There  is  a  rather  detailed  analysis  of  various  aspects  of  American- 
Chinese  “strategic  relations”  in  the  monograph  Sino-American  Security 
Relations.  Expectations  and  Realities  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry 
B.  Gass,  US  Army  Senior  Fellow,  published  by  National  Defense 
University  Press. 1 

This  short  work  is  of  interest  for  the  frankness  with  which  the  author 
elaborates  his  point  of  view  and  because  the  arguments  put  forth  by 
him  are  quite  typical  of  works  of  this  kind.  Conceptually,  the  author 
proceeds  from  the  principal  aim  of  the  US  China  policy,  which  is  to 
set  China  in  opposition  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  spoil  relations  between 
them  as  much  as  possible,  a  situation  that  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  West  to  enlist  China’s  active  help  in  promoting  its  plans  of  the 
“global  containment”  of  the  USSR.  But  the  most  crucial  objective  the 
United  States  should  seek,  according  to  Henry  Gass,  is  not  merely 
bringing  political  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  playing  the 
“China  card”,  but  “Chinese  involvement  against  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  event  of  a  US-Soviet  global  war”  (p.  9). 

One  of  the  principal  methods, the  United  States  uses  to  reach  these 
objectives  is  the  constant  exploitation  of  the  propaganda  myth  of  a 


1  H.  B.  Gass,  Sino-American  Security  Relations,  Expectations  and  Realities,  National 
Defense  University  Press,  Washington,  1984,  74  pp. 
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“Soviet  threat”  to  China.  Henry  Gass,  too,  makes  repeated  use  of  this 
contention,  unaware,  perhaps,  that  he  is  contradicting  elementary 
political  logic.  Indeed,  is  it  worthwhile  for  any  country  to  create  a 
threat  for  some  other  country,  if  thereby  it  is  likely  to  put  itself  in  an 
obviously  unfavourable  position  involving  the  necessity  to  grapple  with 
two  adversaries  at  once?  Or,  in  other  words,  the  very  same  position  the 
enemy  is  seeking  to  put  it  in?  Actually,  the  author  himself  was  forced 
to  at  least  play  down  the  “Soviet  threat”  concept,  because  the  sources 
he  referred  to  described  it  as  “remote”,  “improbable”,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  the  author  brings  this  far-fetched  concept  into  play 
frequently  enough,  as  he  does  the  groundless  allegations  about  the 
USSR's  “threat”  to  the  entire  “free  world”.  His  aim  is  to  “substantiate 
the  need  for  the  PRC  and  the  USA  to  develop  bilateral  military  ties, 
primarily  in  the  form  of  US  supplies  to  China  of  military  hardware  and 
know-how.  In  discussing  what  rewards  Washington  may  receive  from 
this  cooperation,  Gass  writes:  “There  is  little  disagreement  that  the 
United  States  will,  derive  some  advantages  from  assisting  China’s  de¬ 
fense  modernisation.  Through  this  assistance,  the  United  States  has  the 
opportunity  to  influence  China's  economy,  defense  policy,  and  foreign 


relations”  (p.  27). 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  Gass  urges  the  US  political  leaders  to  display 
the  utmost  caution  in  these  matters.  “The  global  and  regional  implica¬ 
tions  of  a  militarily  stronger  China”,  he  warns,  “need  to  be  examined 
closely”  with  due  regard  of  the  fact  that  China's  interests  themselves 
would  always  be  crucial  in  the  PRC's  actions  (see  pp.  9,  42).  The  author 
emphasises  the  deep  social  and  ideological  differences  between  the  two 
countries,  differences  that  are  too  serious  for  an  alliance  based  on  sheer 
common  trust  (p.  42).  He  is  wary  of  the  desire  of  the  leaders  of  China 
to  avoid  any  form  of  external  dependency.  But  contrary  to  all  facts,  he 
traces  the  sources  of  this  “xenophobia”  to  ...  the  USSR  s  policy  in  the 
1950s  (although  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  Soviet  Union  gave  China 
vast  friendly  assistance  which  was  curtailed  through  no  fault  of  Moscow), 
rather  than  to  the  history  of  enslavement  by  imperialist  powers  of  the 
Chinese  people.  Nevertheless,  the  author  thinks  it  probable  that  later 
on  “a  military  strong  China  might  be  more  likely  to  seek  a  renewed 

friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union”  (p.  10). 

However,  apart  from  ideological  issues,  Gass  finds  a  number  of 
important  factors  which  make  it  considerably  less  attractive  for 
Washington  to  seek  rapprochement  with  the  PRC  in  the  military  and 
political  sphere.  In  terms  of  an  actual  military  alliance,  the  author 
believes,  China  would  not  make  a  strong  and  reliable  enough  ally  for 
the  USA  in  the  event  of  serious  military  confrontation  with  the  USSR. 
On  the  political  level,  the  author’s  assessments  reflect  a  pronounced 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  influential  forces  in  the  USA  to  have  a  strong 
Chinese  state  close  to  the  sphere  of  their  imperialist  interests  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  This  state,  Gass  says,  could  become  a  source  of 
“destabilising  trends”  undesirable  to  the  USA.  He  does  not  rule  out 
that  further  down  the  road  Washington  could  have  a  problem  with  the 
PRC’s  influence  throughout  the  Third  World”  which  would  lead  to  a 
“reduced  efficiency”  of  the  US  policy  in  the  entire  zone  of  the  develop¬ 


ing  countries  (p.  10).  ,  .  ..  ... 

At  the  same  time,  in  a  number  of  cases  he  keeps  to  the  propositions 
which  Washington  uses  to  secure  a  more  favourable  reaction  of  its 
Asian  allies  and  partners  to  its  manoeuvres  in  the  matter  of  military 
cooperation  with  China.  He  claims,  for  example,  that  Seoul  will  profit 
from  an  extension  of  relations  between  the  USA  and  China  and  that 
“...the  United  States  can  expect  the  PRC  to  support  the  presence  of  US 


forces  in  South  Korea”  (p.  16). 
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Al!  ambiguity  vanishes,  however,  from  Gass’s  reasoning  when  he 
broaches  the  issue  of  Taiwan.  US  political  plans,  he  says,  favour  a  China 
that  is  “not  strong  enough  to  take  Taiwan  by  force...”  (p.  41).  Discus¬ 
sing  various  versions  of  a  Taiwan  settlement,  he  says  that  the  present- 
day  attempts  by  the  Chinese  leaders  to  have  PRC  sovereignty  restored 
on  the  island  by  peaceful  means  are  untenable,  but  he  does  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  Taiwan  being  proclaimed  an  independent  state 
and  predicts  that  in  any  case  “...Taiwan’s  status  would  be  improving, 
rather  than  weakening”  (p.  20)— from  the  point  of  view  of  US  interests, 
of  course. 

But  for  this,  “...weapons  sales  to  Peking  must  be  approached  with 
Taiwan’s  security  in  mind”,  which  obviously  implies  that  along  with 
strictly  limiting  its  deliveries  of  military  hardware  to  China,  and  “...as 
the  PLA  improves  its  weaponry,  the  United  States  should  provide 
Taiwan  with  the  necessary  materials  for  its  defense”  (p.  48).  He  believes 
that  the  policy-making  American-Chinese  documents,  including  the 
August  1982  joint  communique  which  contains  the  “equally  vague”  com¬ 
mitments  of  both  sides  .as  well  as  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  provide 
ample  opportunities  for  this. 

Supplying  arms  to  Taipei  in  order  “to  offset  enhancements  in  the 
PLA  capabilities  by  defensive  improvements  on  Taiwan”  (p.  49)  does 
not  at  all  imply  the  need  for  giving  both  countries  identical  weapons 
systems.  Gass  recommends  selling  China  outmoded  weapons  of  the 
late  1970s,  displaying  particular  caution  with  respect  to  technology 
which  would  enhance  the  Chinese  Air  Force  capability  to  operate  against 
Taiwan  or  would  improve  the  accuracy  of  their  nuclear  missile  guidance. 
At  the  same  time,  he  suggests  that  “Washington  should  make  every  effort 
not  to  flaunt  Taiwan  arms  sales,  but  the  policy  should  continue  at  a  suf¬ 
ficient  defensive  level  until  the  Taiwan  issue  is  settled  peacefully  between 
Taipei  and  Peking”  (p.  52).  He  concedes  that  in  this  case  “the 
Chinese  would  have  been  visibly  angered  and  might  havg  downgraded 
diplomatic  relations  in  much  the  same  manner  they  did  when  the  Dutch 
government  sold  Taiwan  two  submarines.  But  this  would  hurt  the 
Chinese  far  more  than  the  United  States”  (p.  48). 

Thus,  this  article  reflects  in  a  fairly  clear  way  Washington’s  policy 
of  seeking  to  have  China  do  much  of  its  own  work  in  the  matter  of 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  “saving  the  USA’s  forces”, 
of  giving  a  strictly  limited  assistance  to  the  Chinese  plans  of  military 
modernisation,  and  of  simultaneously  keeping  Taiwan  outside  the  sphere 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China’s  sovereignty  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Practically  the  same  stance  is  revealed  by  a  series  of  studies  released 
by  the  Asian  Studies  Center  which  was  created  in  1983  within  the 
framework  of  the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  well-known  right-conservative 
research  organisation.  The  purpose  of  the  Asian  Studies  Center  (its 
booklets  hold)  is  to  help  politicians  concentrate  on  the  key  problems 
in  US  relations  with  Asian  nations. 

One  of  these  studies,  for  example.  The  Dilemma  of  US  Arms  Sales 
to  Beijing  by  Martin  L.  Lasater, 2  says  that  the  preparation  of  deals 
wrth  the  PRC  is  making  gradual  progress  and  puts  forward  a  number 
of  objections  and  reservations.  Notably,  he  stresses  that  “the  sale  to 
the  PRC  of  advanced  weapons  and  defense  technology  is  opposed  by 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (Brunei,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore  and  Thailand)  and  the  Republic 
of  China  on  Taiwan  (ROC).  It  is  viewed  with  great  Wariness  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  Japan”  (p.  3).  He  pays  particular  attention  to 


‘2  M.  Lasater,  “The  Dilemma  of  US  Arms  Sales  to  Beijing”,  Backgrounder ,  Asian 
Studies  Center,  The  Heritage  Foundation,  Washington,.  March  8,  1985,  No.  23.  •- 
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the  military  aspect  proper.  After  analysing  the  tactical  characteristics 
of  weapons  whose  sales  were  negotiated  in  1984-1985,  he  says:  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  Pentagon’s  proposed  sale  of  naval  systems  to  Peking 
would  enhance  US  security  and  serve  *US  interests”  (p.  5). 

Another  study  by  the  same  author, 3  based  on  computations  oi  a 
military  and  political  nature,  considers  the  following  questions  related 
to  the  prospects  of  “strategic  cooperation”  between  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC:  Can  it  be  extended?;  Can  China  be  drawn  into  a  military 
alliance,  if  the  US  wishes  so?;  Can  the  US  “enhance  China’s  defense 
capability”,  thereby  “raising  the  PRC’s  value  as  a  counter-balance  to 
the  Soviet  Union”  in  Asia?  To  all  these  questions  he  gives  negative  or 
nearly  negative  answers.  “...US  efforts  to  improve  the  PRC  s  defense 
would  probably  not  greatly  increase  Peking’s  counterweight  value,  he 
insists,  “but  might  have  a  profound  regional  effect  where  the  balance 
of  force  structure  is  crucial,  as  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  area"  (p.  13).  He 
winds  up  his  analysis  with  a  recommendation:  ‘  The  US  has  no  choice 
but  to  downgrade  plans  for  strategic  cooperation  with  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China.  US  security  policy  in  Asia  should  be  based  on  strength 
and  the  support  of  traditional  allies,  not  on  perceptions  of  China  as 
an  ally  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.”  Further  on  he  emphasises:  “But  the 
limits  of  strategic  cooperation  must  be  realised  clearly.  It  is  to  be 
ardently  hoped  that  the  age  of  myth  in  US-PRC  relations  has  ended” 

A  recent  article  by  prominent  US  Sinologist  Thomas  Robinson, 
Boosting  China’s  Military:  Lessons  for  Washington, 4  views  the  issues 
of  strategic  cooperation  between  the  USA  and  the  PRC  from  a  somewhat 
different  perspective.  Like  a  number  of  other  American  specialists,  he 
regards  this  cooperation  as,  in  a  sense,  a  useful  factor  for  the  United 
States,  seeing  it,  notably,  as  a  possible  lever  of  influencing  Peking  s 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  he  fears  that  by  assisting  the  PRC’s  military 
modernisation,  Washington  will  help  “to  create  a  new  and  very 
strong  opponent  in  Asia  and  in  the  global  strategic  equation”  (p.  29). 

In  this  connection,  he  analyses  what  means  the  United  States  has 
at  its  disposal  and  what  steps  it  should  take  to  neutralise  the  negative 
for  the  US  consequences  of  the  predicted  change  in  the  regional  align¬ 
ment  of  forces.  He  proposes  a  set  of  political  and  military  measures 
which  are  to  affect  both  China  and  its  neighbours:  First,  to  “help  other 
Asian  countries  become  dynamic  elements  in  the  new  Asian  balance  of 
power”,  which  means,  for  example,  "promoting  the  Japanese  military 
build-up”  (p.  28).  Second,  to  “reconsider  its  [United  States.— A.  L.] 
own  military  strength  and  strategy  in  Asia”  by  sending  additional 
aircraft  carriers  to  the  Northeastern  Pacific  and  building  up  the  strength 
of  the  US  Air  Force  in  South  Korea  and  around  it,  etc.  It  is  logical 
to  presume  that  apart  from  the  USSR,  these  military  preparations  are 
to  be  directed  against  other  countries,  too.  Third,  Washington  may 
influence  the  PRC  policy  by  rewarding  “Peking  for  good  behaviour” 
through  supplies  of,  say,  military  goods,  or,  conversely,  through  slacken¬ 
ing  ties  with  it  in  various  spheres  “if  China  acts  against  American 
security  interests”  (p.  29). 

Notably,  this  approach  is  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the  Taiwan 
problem.  Robinson  thinks  it  unacceptable  to  “give  up  the  island”,  that 
is,  not  to  prevent  the  PRC  from  restoring  its  sovereignty  over  the  island. 
He  sees  the  solution  in  “stimulating  reconciliation”  between  the  PRC 
leaders  and  the  Taipei  regime,  “using  its  [America’s — A.  L.]  technology 

s  M.  Lasater,  “The  Limits  to  US-China  Strategic  Cooperation”,  Backgrounder .  Asian 
Studies  Center,  The  Heritage  Foundation,  Washington,  April  20,  1984,  No.  12. 

*  T.  Robinson,  “Boosting  China’s  Military:  Lessons  for  Washington”,  Far  Eastern 
Economic  Review,  1985,  vol.  128,  No.  23,  pp.  28-29. 
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transfer-induced  influence  in  Peking,  as  well  as  its  military  sales-induced 
influence  in  Taipei”  (p.  29).  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  idea 
provides  for  the  securing  of  Taiwan  as  a  political  entity  separate  from 
the  PRC  for  an  indefinitely  long  period. 

The  Taiwan  example  shows  that  the  USA  hopes  to  derive  definite 
and  long-term  advantages  from  assisting  China  to  effect  its  military 
modernisation.  Incidentally,  this  is  what  Henry  Gass  writes  about 
frankly  in  his  monograph:  "But  if  China  is  to  have  any  hope  of  succeed¬ 
ing  economically  and  achieving  the  four  modernisations,  particularly  in 
defense,  Chinese  leaders  must  ...  overcome  their  ...  xenophobia  and  ac¬ 
cept  some  degree  of  dependency  on  the  West”  (p.  52). 

As  for  the  United  States,  US  political  analysts,  if  they  think  it 
worthwhile  to  touch  upon  the  matter  at  present  at  all,  directly  or 
indirectly,  deny  the  need  for  any  US  concessions.  Many  works  clearly 
reveal  the  conviction  that  China  would  stand  to  lose  much  more  from 
a  slackened  state  of  bilateral  relations  than  would  the  United  States. 
Proceeding  from  this  assumption,  some  authors  openly  argue  that  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  tough  policy  vis-a-vis  the  PRC  is  in  line  with  the  United 
States’  interests. 

For  example,  since  the  inception  of  the  Heritage  Foundation's  Asian 
Studies  Center,  its  analytical  studies  have  criticised  the  concept,  the  gist 
of  which  is  that  “momentum  must  be  sustained  in' US-China  relations, 
lest  the  new  relationship  with  the  former  adversary  flounder.  Relations 
with  China,  it  was  thought,  must  keep  improving  or  they  would 
deteriorate” 5  (p.  1).  According  to  John  Copper,  Director  of  the  Center, 
by  1982,  as  a  resulUof  the  “excessively  soft,  if  not  slavish  policy”  based 
on  these  principles,  “US  officials  had  reached  the  end  of  their  rope  mak¬ 
ing  concessions  to  China  for  which  the  US  received  little,  if  anything, 
in  return”  (p.  1).  Meanwhile,  he  claims,  China  asks  for  more  than  it 
hopes  to  get  and,  if  it  has  no  other  option,  is  content  with  less  (p.  1). 
Assessing  the  results  of  a  number  of  tough  measures  the  Reagan  administ¬ 
ration  took  vis-a-vis  China,  he  infers  that  “less  concessionary  US  stance 
toward  China  will  foster  a  more  ‘normal’  relationship  with  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China”-  (p.  7). 

He  elaborates  on  this  idea  in  yet  another  article  (which,  incidentally, 
was  written  in  connection  with  Zhao  Ziyang’s6  visit  to  America),  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  lopsided  nature  of  the  US-PRC  relationship,  which  is  more 
beneficial  to  Peking  than  to  the  US,  is  revealed  in  a  particularly  graphic 
way  in  the.  area  of  commercial  ties  and  technology  transfers!  “In  the 
realm  of  strategic  interests,”  he  goes  on,  “China  is  only  of  marginal 
value  to  the  US,”  but  simultaneously  "presents  a  number  of  dis¬ 
advantages  in  dealing  with  America’s  traditional  Asian  allies  and  in 
maintaining  an  important  alliance  with  Japan.  Finally,  the  US  cannot 
negotiate  with  Peking  regarding  Taiwan;  there  is  simply  nothing  to 
negotiate  other  than  getting  a  promise  from  Peking  concerning  a 
peaceful  settlement”  (p.  7).  Proceeding  from  this,  Copper  insists  that 
in  its  Pacific  policy  the  United  States  should  give  priority  to  Japan  and 
that  Washington  should  step  up  its  efforts  to  create  a  “Pacific  com¬ 
munity”  which,  however,  can  hardly  include  China  (p.  8). 

R.  H.  Myers  of  Stanford  University  is  distinguished  by  an  equal, 
if  not  greater,  outspokenness. 7  What  benefits,  he  asks,  can  the  US  expect 


’  John  F.  Copper,  “The  Lessons  of  Playing  Tough  With  China”,  Backgrounder,  Asian 
Studies  Center,  The  Heritage  Foundation,*  Washington,  August  23,  1983,  No.  4. 

•  John  F.  Copper,  “Greeting  Premier  Zhao  with  a  Balanced  China  Policy”.  Backgroun¬ 
der,  Asian  Studies  Center,  The  Heritage  Foundation,  Washington,  January  6,  1984,  No.  6'. 

7  See  R.  H.  Myers,  The  Pacific  Basin. — To  Promote  Peace:  US  Foreign  Policu  in  the 
Mid-1980s  (Dennis  L.  Bark  ed.),  Stanford,  1984. 
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from  a  development  of  US-Chinese  relations  in  the  light  of  their  evolu¬ 
tion  since  the  1979  normalisation?  Trade,  he  believes,  has  no  particular 
prospects  and  will  in  the  future  grow  at  a  slower  rate  than  before, 
because  the  two  countries’  econtsnic  structures  are  not  mutually 
complementing:  the  PRC  can  offer  American  consumers  neither  rich 
raw  materials  resources,  nor  cheap  high-quality  consumer  goods;  in  ad¬ 
dition,  Chinese  textile  exports  are  restricted  by  the  US  system  of  quotas 
(p.  152).  He  is  displeased  with  China  “comparatively  rarely"  taking 
Washington’s  side  in  connection  with  regional  crises. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  discusses  “both  countries’  common  strategic 
interests",  meaning  the  plans  for  using  China  to  weaken  the  USSR’s 
international  positions,  “creating  a  counterweight”  to  Vietnam,  etc.  But, 
unlike  Robinson,  he  believes  that  Washington  cannot  influence  the  PRC 
policy  in  any  appreciable  way.  China  is  “an  emerging  power  with  unique 
problems  and  national  interests”.  Hence  the  conclusion:  “There  is  little 
need  for  Washington  to  make  concessions  to  improve  relations.  Such 
concessions  will  certainly  not  guarantee  a  convergence  of  Sino-American 
•interests”  (p.  155).  Notably,  he  holds,  “the  United  States’  de  facto  two- 
China  state  relationship  can  continue  until  leaders  in  Taipei  and  Peking 
decide  to  begin  negotiations”  (p.  156). 

A  milder  and  more  flexible  approach  to  China  may  be  found  in  one 
of  the  latest  interviews  with  Professor  A.  Doak  Barnett, 8  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  “liberal”  trend  in  US  Sinology,  who,  back  in  the  1950s 
and  the  1960s,  pressed  for  a  turn  in  Washington’s  policy  toward  a  rap¬ 
prochement  with  the  PRC.  Yet,  even  his  analysis  clearly  reveals  the 
realisation  of  the  factors  which  place  progress  in  American-Chinese 
relations  within  a  fairly  limited  framework.  Saying  that  the  PRC  and 
the  USA  have  many  areas  where  strategic  interests  are  shared  and 
that  the  sides,  may  start  a  fine  relationship  of  cooperation,  he  makes 
a  reservation  that  for  the  most  part,  this  must  be  economic  cooperation, 
A.  Barnett  stresses,  rather  than  ties  of  a  clearly  military  nature,  much 
less  an  “alliance”.  He  understands  China’s  decision  not* .to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  USA.  But  he  would  not  approve  establishment  of  any 
type  of  allied  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  US  side,  since  these  relations  in  no  way  benefit 
the  United  States  nor  China,  neither  from  the  viewpoint  of  US  global 
interests  nor  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  (*p.  8).  Barnett  makes  a 
passing  reproach  to  the  PRC  leaders  for  sometimes  taking  an  “exces¬ 
sively  critical  stand”  with  respect  to  the  US  actions  in  the  zone  of  the 
developing  countries  and  for  publishing  numerous  extensive  statements 
concerning  the  USA  and  the  “Third  World”  (p.  8),  despite  the  “many 
points  of  contact”  with  Washington. 

He  pays  much  attention  to  the  Taiwan  problem  emphasising  its  long¬ 
term  and  protracted  nature,  and  warns  against  any  attempts  to  speed 
up  its  settlement.  He  contrasts  the  strong  feelings  that  Peking  may  have 
Vis-a-vis  this  problem  with  the  no  less  “strong  sentiments”  of  Washington. 
Of  particular  interest  is  his  speculation  over  the  existing  ways  of 
restoring  China’s  sovereignty  over  Taiwan.  Although  regarding  the  well- 
known  numerous  initiatives  of  the  Chinese  government  in  this  sphere 
as  a  sign  of  growing  “flexibility”  in  its  policies,  he  thinks  that  by 
themselves  they  can  solve  nothing.  There  is  no  need  to  amend  one’s  own 
proposals  each  week,  he  says  not  without  sarcasm. 

“The  Xianggang  model”,  according  to  Barnett,  is  of  definite  value 
as  far  as  the  Taiwan  problem  is  concerned,  but  creating  a  model  is 
not  everything.  If  the  Hong  Kong  issue  was  solved  through  talks  bet- 


*  See  his  interview  with  the  Zhishi  funji  magazine,  vol.  1,  New  York,  1985,  No.  2 
(in  Chinese). 
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ween  China  and  the  third  side — London,  the  solution  that  Barnett  sees 
as  feasible  regarding  Taiwan  is  in  the  long  run  “to  convince  its  leaders 
and  people  that  the  Xianggang  model  is  expedient  and  that  “mainland 
China  has  really  changed”  (p.  9). 

This  should  not  be  taken  as  a  recommendation  to  the  Chinese  side 
to  step  up  its  propaganda.  Barnett  specifies  what  he  means  saying  that 
m  the  remote  future,  the  solution  of  the  Taiwain  issue  will  depend,  not 
only  on  changes  on  Taiwan,  but  on  a  change  in  the  situation  on  the 
mainland  and  in  Xianggang.  These  are  all  interconnected  matters,  he  says 
(p.  9).  It  can  be  inferred  from  this  that  he  links  the  possibility  of  the 
islands  reverting  to  China  with  radical  changes  in  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China  itself,  which  the  Taiwan  rulers  might  consider  as  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  inviolability  of  the  island’s  present  way  of  life 

There  are  no  other  avenues  for  Taiwan’s  reunification  with  China. 

blocked  by  Washington.  Most  of  all  he  would  like  to  hope 
that  the  Taiwan  problem  will  evolve  in  the  right  direction.  But  any  signs 
of  digression  from  this  direction  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  serious 
complications  in  US-Chinese  relations  (p.  99).  What  will  be  the  US 
reaction  if  there  is  unrest  in  Taiwan  or  the  Taiwan  authorities  declared 
independence  and  the  PRC  government  may  be  compelled  to  use  force? 
lo  this  question  Barnett  answers  that  this  situation  may  ’ bring  about  an 
increase  m  the  support  the  United  States  is  rendering  Taiwan.  If  some 
events  show  that  a  new  threat  has  emerged  to  the  regional  balance  of 
forces,  he  adds,  the  USA  may  activate  its  promises  to  Taiwan  (p.  9). 
Professor  Barnett  s  analysis  is  probably  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Washington  is  going  to  continue  to  prevent  the  PRC  from  implementing 
w!(t,n^t  T Taiwan,  undeterred  by  a  possible  worsening  of  relations 
with  it.  That  it  has  adopted  this  tough  line  is  explained,  among  other 
things  by  its  desire  to  use  the  Taiwan  problem  as  a  lever  helping  move 
China  toward  a  social  evolution  desirable  to  the  West.  ° 

The  above  examples  show  that  the  US  academic  community  is  clearly 

oLarft,  °  Dnr  Lact  rth-a!  military  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC  has  fairly  narrow  limits  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  are 
determined  by  the  difference  in  their  key  interests  (although  it  is  perhaps 
not  always  appreciative  of  the  fundamental  factor  which  is  the  divergence 

?L\  rV°C1?l-an,d  eco?°Tic  syst,ems)-  This  circumstance  does  not  pre- 
US  political  analysts,  at  least  some  of  them,  from  supporting 
Washington  s  attempts  to  draw  the  PRC  into  its  anti-Soviet  strategy,  us¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  the  military  technology  and  know-how  supplies 
issue  but  at  the  same  time,  they  advise  utmost  caution  and  restraint 
in  helping  modernise  the  Chinese  Armed  Forces.  They  recommend  that 
the  US  should  build  up  its  military  presence  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
that  there  should  be  no  revision  of  the  system  of  US  political  allegiances 
in  the  region  in  favour  of  China,  that  no  meaningful  concessions  should 
be  made  to  China,  and,  certainly,  that  Taiwan  should  not  be  abandoned. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1986 
CSO:  1812/148-E 
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SUN  YATSEN’S  POLITICAL  PROGRAM  RECALLED 


Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  82-95 

[Article  by  N.  L.  Mamayeva,  candidate  of  historical  sciences] 

The  national  anti-imperialist  revolution  in  China  in  the  1920s  led  by 
the.  Guomindang  cooperating  with  the  Communists  is  linked  directly 
with  Sun  Yatsen,  China’s  great  revolutionary  democrat. 

Sun  Yatsen’s  ideological  and  political  heritage  invariably  attracts  the 
attention  of  Sinologists  in  all  countries,  following  various  lines  of  re¬ 
search.  In  interpreting  Sun  Yatsen’s  ideological  and  political  views  West¬ 
ern  and  Chinese  historiography  concentrates  on  examining  and  describing 
the  principle  of  people’s  well-being.  As  a  rule,  foreign  authors  focus  their 
attention  on  the  following  question:  Is  it  possible  to  interpret  the  principle 
of  people’s  well-being  as  being  identical  to  the  notion  of  Communism? 
Proceeding  from  the  definition  of  the  principle  of  people’s  well-being,  they 
give  a  general  assessment  of  Sun  Yatsen’s  political  theory  and  practices, 
which  boil  down  to  Sun’s  attitude  towards  the  Communists  and  the 
worker  and  peasant  movement. 

Giving  top  priority  to  this  question  predetermined  the.  assessment  of 
Sun  Yatsen’s  political  revolutionary  programme  chiefly  in  one  aspect,  that 
of  his  attitude  to  Communism  and  class  struggle. 

Soviet  historiography  includes  in  its  sphere  of  research  the  principle 
of  people’s  well-being,  the  principle  of  nationalism  (and,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  the  principle  of  people’s  government),  and  also  Sun  Yatsen’s  expe¬ 
rience  of  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  national  anti¬ 
imperialist  movement.  Thus,  it  takes  a  more  comprehensive  and  therefore 
more  objective  look  at  Sun’s  theoretical  and  practical  work. 1  The  study 
of  the  principle  of  nationalism  and  Sun  Yatsen’s  practices  in  promoting 
the  anti-imperialist  movement  in  China  and  his  foreign  policy  activities 


1  See  S.  L.  Tikhvinsky,  Sun  Yatsen.  Foreign-Policy  Views  and  Practices,  M.,  1964; 
Introduction  to  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Works,  M.,  1964;  Sun  Yatsen — a  Friend  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  For  the  tOOth  Birth  Anniversary.  1866-1966,  M.,  1966;  China’s  History  and 
Ihe  Modern  Times,  M.,  1976;  On  the  Correlation  of  the  Question  of  Nationalities  and  the 
Social  Question  in  the  Xinhai  Revolution.  In  China  in  the  New  and  the  Modern  Times. 
History  and  Historiography,  M.,  1981;  Sun  Yatsen — a  Chinese  Revolutionary  Democrat 
(The  foreword  to  the  second  edition  of  Sun  Yatsen’s  selected  works).  In  Sun  Yatsen. 
Selected  Works.  Second  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  M.,  1985;  The  Modern  History  of 
China.  1917 — 1927,  M.,  1983;  L.  N.  Borokn,  Alliance  for  China’s  Revival,  M.,  1971;  The 
Social  Thought  of  China  and  Socialism  ( the  Beginning  of  the  20th  Century),  M.,  1984; 
G.  V.  Yefimov,  Sun  Yatsen.  In  Search  of  the  Path.  1914-1922,  M.,  1981;  V.  1.  Glunin, 
The  Comintern  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Communist  Movement  in  China  ( 1920-1927 ). 
.In  The  Comintern  and  the  East,  M.,  1969;  The  Struggle  For  a  United  National  Front  in 
China.  (“For  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  III  Congress  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Par¬ 
ty”).  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  No.  3,  1973;  A.  V.  Meliksetov,  “The  Socio-Economic  Views  of 
Sun  Yatsen:  Origin,  Development,  and  Essence”.  In  China:  Society  and  State,  M.,  1977; 
V.  M.  Nikiforov,  China  in  the  Years  of  the  Awakening  of  Asia,  M.,  1982;  M.  I.  Slad- 
kovsky,  “Sun  Yatsen  on  the  Ways  of  China’s  Economic  Development”.'  In  Sun  Yatsen. 
1866-1966.  For  the  100th  Birth  Anniversary.  A  Collection  of  Articles,  Memoirs,  and  Other 
Materials,  M.,  1966;  G.  D.  Sukharchuk,  The  Socio-Economic  Views  of  China's  Political 
Leaders  of  the  First  Half  of  the  20th  Century.  A  Comparative  Analysis.  M.,  1983.  (All 
publications  are  in  Russian  unless  otherwise  indicated). 
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friendly  to  the  USSR  have  received  an  allround  coverage  in  Soviet  his* 
toriography,  mainly  in  works  by  S.  L.  Tikhvinsky. 

Sun  Yatsen’s  teaching  about  “the  three  popular  principles”  is  not  only 
philosophical  and  theoretical  generalisations  and  ideas  about  the  society 
and  the  state  of  the  “three  popular  principles”,  but  .also  a  concept  of  the 
political  goals,  forms,  stages,  and  motive  forces  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  during  the  stage  when  Sun  Yatsen  lived;  in  other  Words,  it  is 
his  political  programme  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  Bringing  out  and  as¬ 
sessing  Sun  Yatsen’s  political  programme,  which  is  in  line  with  the 
teaching  about  “the  three  popular  principles”',  most  of  all  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  people’s  government,  and  establishing  just  how  much  it  was  in 
tune  with  the  Guomindang’s  political  course  in  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  of  the  1920s  should  supplement  the  description  of  the  revolutionary 
political  views  of  the  leader  of  the  Chinese  revolution  shaped  in  Soviet 
historiography,  and  also  should  specify  the  nature  and  certain  special 
features  of  the  1925-1927  national  anti-imperialist  revolution. 

The  principal  goal  that  Sun  Yatsen  set  for  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  of  China  in  the  20th  century— struggle  for  the  triumph  of  “the 
three  popular  principles”— remained  unchanged  during  the  whole  of 
his  life. 

The  work  of  Sun  Yatsen  and  his  associates  in  the  name  of  the  idea  of 
“the  three  popular  principles”  in  revolutionary  struggle  was  quite  con¬ 
crete.  At  the  time  of  the  Xinhai  revolution  the  slogan  of  their  struggle 
was  to  bring  down  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  establish  a  parliamentary 
republic;  during  the  decade  following  the  Xinhai  revolution  the  slogans 
were  “defend  the  revolution”  and  “defend  the  Constitution”  [the  1912 
Provisional  Constitution  adopted  in  Nanking.— AT.  Af.],  and  from  the 
year  1923  the  slogans  featured  struggle  against  imperialism  and  militar¬ 
ism.2  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  against  the  Manchu  dynasty  the 
slogan  was  to  establish  a^  parliamentary  republic;  in  the  ten  years  that 
followed  the  Xinhai  revolution,  efforts  were  made  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  system  of  parliamentary  republic,  which  showed  a  lack  of  vitality  in 
the  ensuing  economic  and  political  conditions  in  China.3  As  for  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  China’s  political  system  after  the  Xinhai  revolution,  Sun  Yatsen 
put  it  down  most  of  all  to  the  persistence  of  monarchist  ideas.  This  was 
why  he  fought  tirelessly  against  monarchist  attitudes  and  forces. 4 

The  form  of  participation  of  Sun  Yatsen  and  his  associates  in  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  during  the  post-Xinhai  decade  was  determined  by 
the  specific  historical  and  political  conditions  in  which  Sun  Yatsen’s  party 
emerged  and  developed.  With  the  balance  of  forces  that  existed1  then 
between  the  Peking  government  and  militaristic  groups,  Sun  Yatsen  and 
his  followers  allied  with  the  southwestern  militaristic  group  and  joined 
I?  „  ,s.truSSle  waged  by  those  groups  to  gain  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  Peking  government,  i.  e.,  in  the  struggle  for  power.  This  line  of  the 
party  s  activities  followed  the  traditional  pattern  of  interrelations  among 
the  militaristic  groups,  so  the  methods  employed  ranged  from  armed 
struggle  to  alliance  and  included  manoeuvring  and  compromises. 

A  real  result  of  Sun  Yatsen’s  revolutionary  and  political  activities  was 
his  participation  in  the  establishment  and  work  of  the  governments  of  the 
South  (1917,  1920,  and  1923),  which,  just  like  the  governments  of  the 
North,  were  “tools”  of  this  or  that  military  group.  Characteristically,  the 
governments  of  the  South  sought  to  substantiate  their  existence  with 
efforts  to  revive  parliamentary  forms  of  government.  However,  their 
activities,  too,  produced  the  same  reshuffles  and  parliamentary  confusion 


2  See  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Works,  M...  1985,  p.  320  362-363 
5  See  The  Modern  History  of  China.  1917-1927,  M.,  1983,  p.  28-30 
See  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Works,  Vol.  2.  Peking,  1956,  p.  705-706  (in  Chinese) 
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as  were  seen  in  the  political  life  of  the  North.  In  October  1923,  Sun 
Yatsen  formed  a  revolutionary  government  in  Canton.  That  government 
was  to  play  a  significant  role  in  strengthening  Sun  Yatsen’s  party  and 
in  rebuilding  it  on  new  principles  of  organisation  and  partly  on  new 
ideological  and  political  principles.  That  government  marked  a  transition 
to  the  formation  of  the  National  government  in  July  1925,  which  was  Sun 
Yatsen’s  party  government,  so  its  establishment  and  work  reflected 
Sun’s  own  social  and  political  views  in  the  most  comprehensive  way. 

In  outlining  the  principal  task  for  the  post-Xinhai  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  in  restructuring  China’s  political  system.  Sun  Yatsen  deemed  it 
necessary,  as  a  first  step,  to  weaken  and  neutralise  military  bureaucracy 
notorious  for  the  local  military  authorities’  arbitrary  actions  and  abuses 
of  power.  Both  in  theory  and  in  practice  Sun  Yatsen  developed  two 
strategies  for  a  political  restructuring  of  society — one  featured  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  method,  while  the  other  provided  for  a  peaceful  unification  of  the 
country  on  a  democratic  parliamentary  basis. 

According  to  Sun  Yatsen,  an  exceptionally  important  role  in  the 
Chinese  revolution  was  to  be  played  by  the  military  factor.  In  the  light 
of  the  Xinhai  revolution  of  1911-1913  and  in  the  conditions  of  intestine 
wars  among  feudal  groups  in  China,  Sun  Yatsen  pointed  to  the  army  as 
the  main  force  in  society  capable  of  performing  a  revolution.  Moreover,  he 
saw  the  only  way  of  effecting  it  in  sending  his  troops  to  the  North  of 
China  where  they  were  to  rout  the  militarists,  so  that  the  whole  country 
could  be  united  under  the  Guangdong  government. 5  The  Declaration  of 
September  18,  1924,  about  the  Northern  Expedition  proclaimed  struggle 
against  the  militaristic  Peking  government  as  the  Guomindang’s  mini¬ 
mum  programme,  and  hostilities  conducted  by  the  Guomindang  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  primary  form  of  revolutionary  movement. 6  Recognition  of  the 
army  as  the  main  and  crucial  force  contributing  to  the  Guomindang’s 
victory  is  featured  in  the  entire  theoretical  heritage  and  practical  work 
of  Sun  Yatsen. 7  But  starting  from  the  Guomindang’s  1st  congress  in 
January  1924,  some  new  content  began  to  be  introduced  into  the  policy 
of  leaning  on  the  armed  forces.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Sun  Yatsen, 
influenced  by  the  1917  Socialist  Revolution  in  Russia  and  by  contacts 
with  Comintern  leaders  and  Soviet  military  and  political  advisers,  adop¬ 
ted  a  course  at  building  a  social  basis  of  the  revolution  and  applying  in 
China  the  experience  of  revolutionary  Russia  and  Russian  Communists.8 
Sun  Yatsen’s  declared  line  at  reorganising  the  army  was  part  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  policy  of  reorganising  the  party  (that  policy  was  adopted  by  the 
1st  congress  of  Guomindang);  the  idea  was  to  rebuild  the  Guomin¬ 
dang  on  new  principles  of  organisation,  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolsheviks),  to  build  a  mass  party 
and  a  strictly  centralised  army  subordinate  to  party  leadership  and 
adopting  the  new  revolutionary  ideals  of  struggle  against  imperialist 
aggression  in  China  and  against  the  militarists  assisting  the  imperial¬ 
ists. 9  The  Guomindang’s  political  programme  approved  by  its  1st  con¬ 
gress  mirrored  the  urgent  political  and  economic  demands  of  the  broad 
popular  masses, 10  which  indicated  that  Sun  Yatsen  and  the  Guomindang 
included  the  people’s  interests  in  the  sphere  of  party  activities.  The  con¬ 
gress  also  approved  Sun  Yatsen’s  guideline  that  the  Communists  should 


5  See  I.  D.  Kuzmin,  “Sun  Yatsen  on  the  Problems  of  the  Chinese  Revolution”.  In 
Eleventh  Scientific  Conference  on  Society  and  State  in  China,  part  3,  M.,  1980,  pp.  10,  11. 

*  Sun  Yatsen.  Selected  Works,  p.  693-694. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  692-694,  626,  699—703,  637—640. 

*  See  S.  L.  Tikhvinsky,  Sun  Yatsen — a  Chinese  Revolutionary  Democrat...,  p.  32. 

*  See  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Works,  pp.  357-368.  .  , 

'•  See  Ibid.,  pp.  365-368.  ;  .  .:  .v  "  ..  ■ 
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join  the  Guomindang,  and  this  showed  Sun’s  determination  to  bridge  the 
gap  that  separated  his  party  from  the  masses  and  to  form  a  united  revolu¬ 
tionary  front  acting  together  with  the  army  and  exerting  revolutionising 
influence  on  it. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  armed  forces  by  Sun  Yatsen  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  was  two-fold:  the  militaristic  armies  that  supported  the  Canton 
government  were  reshuffled  and  the  personnel  for  a  new  army  was 
trained  at  the  Huangpu  military  school.  According  to  Sun  Yatsen,  the 
new  army  was,  first  of  all,  to  be  strictly  centralised  and,  second,  it  was  to 
go  through  a  political  and  revolutionary  education.  This  is  what  Sun 
Yatsen  said  in  June  1924,  “At  present  in  the  province  of  Guangdong... 
there  are  quite  a  few  armies  fighting  together  with  our  revolutionary  party, 
but  I  cannot  call  them  revolutionary...  they  are  mixed  in  composition,  have 
not  had  any  revolutionary  education,  and  have  no  revolutionary  basis.” 
And  further  on,  “Troops  with  no  revolutionary  ideals  cannot  in  the  long 
run  renounce  the  thoughts  of  personal  advantage  and  personal  interests, 
and  when  those  interests  clash  with  the  interests  of  the  revolution  such 
troops  immediately  become  unreliable”. 11  The  plan  to  build  a  new  army 
on  the  basis  of  the  creation  of  the  Huangpu  military  school  and  by  means 
of  reeducating  and  reshuffling  the  former  militaristic  units  was  successful 
only  in  part. 

In  the  course  of  1924-1925  a  relative  centralisation  of  the  army  and 
the  party’s  control  over  it  were  achieved.  The  reorganised  units  were 
deprived  of  all  financial  basis  of  their  own;  they  were  denied  the  right 
to  levy  taxes  in  areas  where  they  were  deployed.  Instead,  they  started 
getting  clothing,  money  allowances,  weapons,  and  ammunition  from  cen¬ 
tralised  government  suppliers. 12  The  introduction  of  the  institution  of  po¬ 
litical  commissars  and  the  politisation  of  the  army  were  relatively 
successful  (only  in  units  whose  officers  came  from  the  Huangpu 
school).13  In  the  army  corps  made  up  of  reorganised  militaristic  armies — 
and  those  formed  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Guomindang  army — the 
political  education  of  the  personnel  and  the  institution -of  political  com¬ 
missars  were  faced  with  insurmountable  difficulties. 14  Another  illustration 
of  those  difficulties  is  the  fact  that,  as  the  Guomindang  army  was  being 
formed,  the  reshuffling  of  the  militaristic  units  was  accompanied  by 
fierce  fighting.  The  use  of  the  methods  of  revolutionary  political  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  newly-built  army,  as  they  were  outlined  in  the  plans  of  milit¬ 
ary  advisers  P.  A.  Pavlov  and  V.  K.  Blukher, 15  could  not,  due  to  objective 
conditions,  produce  the  necessary  effect.  With  democratic  institutions  in 
China  undeveloped,  with  the  political  and  revolutionary  consciousness  of 
the  broad  popular  masses  at  a  low  level,  with  a  predominant  majority  of 
the  Guomindang  army  unsusceptible  to  revolutionary  ideals,  and  with 
troops  serving  largely  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the  principle  of  leaning  on 
the  armed  forces  in  the  revolutionary  movement  predetermined  the  milit¬ 
ary-backed  and  upper-echelon  nature  of  the  revolution  led  by  the  Guo¬ 
mindang.  The  principle  of  the  paramount  role  of  the  military  factor  in  the 
Chinese  revolution  provided  the  basis  for  Sun  Yatsen’s  theory  about  the 
periods  of  the  construction  of  the  state. 

According  to  “The  Declaration  of  the  United  Alliance”  (August  1905), 
the  process  of  the  building  of  the  state  should  go  through  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  periods:  “the  first  is  a  period  of  government  on  the  basis  of  mar-, 
tial  law...  The  length  of  the  first  period  ...  is  set  at  three  years ...  the  second 


11  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Works ,  p.  668-669. 

12  See  A.  I.  Cherepanov,  Notes  of  a  Military  Adviser  in  China ,  M.,  1976,  p.  135. 

13  See  Ibid.,  p.  315. 

14  See  A.  I.  Kartunova,  “V.  K.  Blukher  in  China,  1924-1927”,  A  Documented  Sketch . 
Documents ,  M.f  1979,  p.  125. 

15  See  Ibid.,  pp.  102-103,  125,  170,  173,  185. 
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is  a  period  of  government  on  the  basis  of  a  provisional  constitution ...  the 
third  is  a  period  of  government  on  the  basis  of  a  permanent  constitution. 
The  permanent  constitution  is  drafted  %ix  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
provisional  constitution  all  through  the  country”. 16  The  third  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sun  Yatsen,  was  to  be  directly  preceded  by  a  stage  when  the 
people  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  a 
political  system  new  to  China— the  system  of  parliamentary  republic. 17 
He  regarded  the  unsoundness  of  the  political  system  that  emerged  in 
China  after  the  Xinhai  revolution  as  proof  of  his  own  political  theory  of 
the  three-phase  state  construction.  Sun  Yatsen  blamed  his  comrades  in 
the  Xinhai  revolution  for  not  sharing  his  convictions  that  China  must  go 
through  a  stage  of  transition  from  monarchy  to  republic — the  stage 
termed  a  period  of  political  guardianship — in  “The  Programme  for  the 
Construction  of  the  State”  (1917-1919). 18  The  theory  of  the  three-phase 
state  development  expounded  in  “The  Programme  for  the  Construction  of 
the  State”  (1917-1919)  remained  the  core  of  Sun  Yatsen’s  political  theory 
set  forth  in  “The  General  Programme  for  the  Construction  of  the  State" 
(April  12,  1924), 19  and  also  in  the  lectures  on  “the  three  popular  prin¬ 
ciples”  delivered  by  Sun  Yatsen  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1924. 20 

One  part  of  that  theory  says  that  the  Guomindang  should  militarily 
seize  political  power  and  retain  dictatorship  during  the  first  two  periods 
of  state  construction. 

In  the  social  and  political  history  of  China  there  have  been  several 
attempts  to  put  into  effect  Sun  Yatsen’s  political  plans  of  state  construc¬ 
tion,  and  several  ways  of  doing  it.  The  Xinhai  revolution  can  be  regarded 
as  the  first  attempt,  i.  e.,  the  start  of  the  military  stage  of  revolutionary 
construction,  but  it  developed  differently  afterwards. 

Having  failed  to  build  a  state  system  that  would  embrace  the  whole  of 
China  in  the  course  of  the  Xinhai  revolution,  Sun  Yatsen  and  his  associat¬ 
es  tried  to  get  established  in  the  South.  One  can  say  that  Sun  Yatsen, 
leaning  as  before  on  armed  forces  and  foreign  aid,  started  from  scratch. 
Sun  and  his  party  had  to  traverse  a  long  and  thorny  -path  before  the 
Guomindang  government  was  formed  on  July  1,  1925.  And  once  again 
this  marked  the  start  of  a  military  phase  of  the  party’s  government  (al¬ 
though  this  time  the  pattern  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  China). 

Having  completed  the  vital  measures  on  centralisation  of  the  army, 
administration,  ahd  finances  and  thereby  neutralised  somewhat  the 
strength  of  local  militarists,  the  Guomindang  prepared  its  state  for  fight¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  new  military  system  of  government  throughout  the 
country.  In  fact,  realisation  of  Sun  Yatsen’s  plans  for  a  three-phase  state 
development  “at  its  purest”  started  with  the  National  government’s 
Northern  Expedition,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1926,  a  year  after  Sun’s  death. 

Sun  Yatsen’s  desire  to  build  the  army  on  new  structural,  ideological, 
and  political  principles  is  closely  linked  with  a  change  in  his  views  on 
the  importance  of  “the  movement  of  the  popular  masses  in  a  revolution" . 
It  is  advisable  to  examine  Sun  Yatsen’s  attitude  to  popular  movement  in 
the  following  aspects:  Sun  Yatsen’s  theory  and  practical  activities  reflect¬ 
ing  the  class  interests  of  particular  layers  and  groups  of  the  population 
and  his.  determining  the  form  of  the  popular  masses’  participation  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  1920s.  Sun  Yatsen’s  attitude  to  “popular 
movement”  is  essential  to  any  assessment  of  his  political  programme. 


,a  See  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Works ,  p.  105. 
17  See  Ibid.,  pp.  105-106. 

,#  See  Ibid.,  p.  202. 

19  See  Ibid.,  pp.  637-640. 

20  See  Ibid.,  pp.  376-623. 
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Also,  it  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  issues  in  modern  historiography. 
A  contradictory  interpretation  of  the  problem  by  Guomindangers  them¬ 
selves  led  to  this  or  that  understanding  of  the  general  political  orienta¬ 
tion  of  Sun’s  teaching  and  was  used  by  both  “left”  and  “right-wing”  for¬ 
ces  within  the  Guomindang  to  justify  their  stand. 

The  Guomindang,  as  is  evident  from  the  Manifesto  of  its  1st  congress, 
sought  to  express  the  interests  of  broad  popular  masses:  intellectuals, 
peasants,  workers,  and  merchants.21  This  approach  was  reiterated  by  Sun 
\ atsen  s  Manifesto  for  the  Northern  Expedition  of  November  10,  1924. 22 
He  set  the  Guomindang's  political  course  in  reference  to  promoting  work¬ 
ers  ,  peasants',  trade,  and  industrial  organisations. 23 
xu  At  4i?e,  Guomindang’s  2nd  congress  in  January  1926,  the  problem  of 
the  party  s  social  support  was  handled  in  strict  accordance  with  Sun 
4*^uSeLn  s  v*ews:  ^ere  1S  w^at  Wang  Jingwei  said  in  the  main  report. 
That  ...  year  [in  1924.— N.  Af.]  it  was  explained  in  a  number  of  public 
speeches  that  the  President’s  industrial  plan  and  the  party's  general  line 
in  the  political  field  support,  on  the  one  hand,  the  workers  and  peasants 
and  on  the  other  hand,  they  protect  the  interests  of  the  merchants,  too. 
There  is  no  need  to  indicate  that  the  policy  of  restricting  capital  and  the 
demands  of  equalising  land-tenure  are  causing  no  damage  to  the  capital¬ 
ists  and  landlords”. 24  “...Some  members  of  the  Guomindang,  though  not 
many,  believe  that  the  merchant  movement  cannot  develop  along  with  the 
worker-and-peasant  movement  and  that  they  should  come  into  collision... 
our  party  cannot  lean  on  the  worker-and-peasant  movement  alone  ignor¬ 
ing  the  merchant  movement”. 25  ° 

Sun  Yatsen  s  specific  proposals  were  to  charter  a  course  towards 
organising  trade  unions,  peasant  unions,  and  unions  of  merchants,  in¬ 
tellectuals,  and  youth. 

At  its  first  plenary  meeting  the  first  Central  Executive  Committee  set 
up  peasants  and  workers’  divisions,  and  a  special  division  for  work 
among  merchants  was  established  in  October  1924.  All  this  indicated  that 
Sun  Yatsen  and  the  Guomindang  had  made  certain  efforts  in  the  field  of 
social  and  class  policy.  The  most  important  legislative  act  concerning  the 
social  policy  in  the  labour  issue  before  the  Northern  Expedition  of  1926 
was  the  publication  of  Trade  Union  Regulations  by  the  head  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  government.  Sun  Yatsen,  in  the  autumn  of  1924. 26 

Soviet  historiography  appraises  the  Trade  Union  Regulations  by 
comparing  the  Guomindang’s  labour  legislation  efforts  with  the  social 
policy  of  the  Chinese  government.  “...The  fact  that  before  the  early  1920s 
there,  were  almost  no  precedents  of.  judicial  protection  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  workers  in  China  gave  party  programmes  and  authorities’ 
efforts  m  this  field  great  political  significance”.27  The  Trade  Union  Regu¬ 
lations  of  1924  is  a  more  progressive  piece  of  labour  legislation  than  even 
later  union  acts  that  appeared  after  1927. 28  Sun  Yatsen’s  strategy  to  orga¬ 
nise  broad  popular  masses  into  unions  and  to  educate  them  politically, 
even  though  it  was  not  aimed  at  organising  class  struggle  between  the 
peasants  and  the  landlords  or  between  the  workers  and  the  employers, 
objectively  promoted  the  awakening  of  class  self-awareness  and  in  this 
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»  See  Ibid.,  pp.  699-703. 

23  See  Ibid.,  p.  700. 
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29  See  Ibid.,  pp.  40-46. 
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sense  served  the  interests  of  particular  layers  and  groups  of  the  popu- 

lat  The  tasks,  demands,  and  slogans  of  particular  population  groups 
and  layers  were  formulated  *by  Sun  Yatsen  in  accordance  with  his 
socio-political  revolutionary  programme  of  the  military  stage  of  state 
construction:  unite  the  whole  country  under  Guommdang  government  on 
the  basis  of  reorganisation  and  centralisation  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ment,  the  administrative  apparatus,  and  the  financial  system.  t  The  milit¬ 
ary  phase  of  state  construction  is  featured  in  Sun  Yatsen  s  works  as 
extraordinarily  important  and  significant  for  the  success  of  the  revolution. 
According  to  Sun  Yatsen’s  views,  it  is  during  that  period  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  should  be  undermined  of  the  militaristic-bureaucratic  form  of  the 

feudal  system  established  in  China. 

Also  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  for  the  military  phase  ot  state  con¬ 
struction  was  elimination  of  the  chaos  in  China’s  economic  and  political 
affairs.  Sun  Yatsen  saw  the  cause  of  the  chaos  and  the  appalling  poverty 
of  the  population  in  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  militaristic-bureaucratic 
government  apparatus,  so  he  gave  top  priority  to  economic  and  political 
weakening  and  neutralisation  of  the  militaristic-bureaucratic  upper  eche¬ 
lon,  with  the  taxation  policy  playing  a  crucial  role.  The  task  was  first  to 
regulate  the  system  of  taxation  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Guo- 
mindang  government  to  carry  out  a  tax  reform  as  one  of  the  primary 
methods  of  weakening  and  subduing  the  old  bureaucracy  and  also  a  way 
to  improve  welfare  standards  for  all  strata  of  the  population. 

Hence,  Sun  Yatsen’s  political  theory  of  the  military  stage  gave  promi¬ 
nence  to  efforts  to  regulate  the  military  system  and  taxation  and  to  cen¬ 
tralise  the  finances  and  the  administrative  apparatus,  and  neither  to  some 
specific  economic  or  legal  demands  of  particular  classes  and  layers  of  the 
population,  nor  to  general  democratic  demands  of  political  freedoms  (as 
was  partly  stated  in  the  Manifesto  of  the  Guomindangs  1st  congress). 

An  improvement  of  life  for  the  people  was  to  come  as  a  result  of  the 
Guomindang  government’s  efforts  to  centralise  power.  Sun  Yatsen  s  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  political  guardianship  period  features  consolidation  of 
the  power  centralisation  achieved  during  the  military  phase  of  the  revo- 

A  characteristic  feature  of  Sun  Yatsen  and  the  Guomindang  s  social 
and  political  programme  for  the  military  phase  of  the  revolution  is  that 
is  was  nationwide,  since  the  entire  nation  wanted  to  see  the  abuses  in 
the  militaristic-bureaucratic  administrative  apparatus  stopped  at  once.. 

Sun  Yatsen  showed  great  shrewdness  when  he  outlined  the  immediate 
tasks  of  the  military  stage  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  guideli¬ 
nes  for  this  course  formulated  by  Sun  Yatsen  back  in  1912 31  were  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  Guomindang  and  gradually  implemented  in  the  province  of 
Guangdong  in  the  1920s.  When  Sun  Yatsen  was  still  alive,  attempts  were 
made  in  the  Canton  revolutionary  base  to  put  into  effect  the  policy  of 
regulating  the  financial  and  administrative  system  of  the  province.  But 
until  a  certain  time  those  attempts  brought  no  crucial  successes.  The  time 
came  when  the  Guomindang  built  a  strong  army  of  its  own  and  placed 
under  its  control  the  forces  of  its  militaristic  “allies  .  Only  then  could 
it  start  implementing  the  course  at  centralisation  of  the  finances  and  the 
administrative  apparatus  of  the  province.  That  course  was  worked  out  in 
detail  in  the  materials  of  the  Guomindang’s  2nd  congress,  which  was 
held  in  January  1926,  after  the  death  of  Sun  Yatsen. 


*»  See  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Works ,  p.  122. 
»  See  Ibid.,  pp.  367-368,  435-438,  686-688. 
5'  See  Ibid.,  pp.  121-122. 
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Significantly,  the  materials  of  that  congress  show  a  clear-cut  division 
of  issues:  the  party’s  support,  its  social  and  political  programme,  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  form  of  the  popular  masses’  participation  in  the  revolution. 
This  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Sun  Yatsen,  but  in  great¬ 
er  detail  and  in  a  more  specified  manner.  This  complex  of  problems  deter¬ 
mined  the  attitude  of  Sun  Yatsen  and  the  Guomindang  to  “mass  move¬ 
ment”.  Although  the  Guomindang  admitted  the  possibility  of  taking  cer¬ 
tain  measures  to  improve  welfare  standards  and  legal  status  for  workers, 
peasants,  tradesmen,  and  manufacturers  during  the  military  phase  of  the 
revolution,  still  the  implementation  of  the  party’s  entire  programme  con¬ 
cerning  the  workers’  and  peasants’  issues  and  also  the  issue  of  labor 
legislation  for  and  the  legal  status  of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers 
was  to  take  place  later,  i.  e.,  after  the  Guomindang  government  gained 
political  power  throughout  China.32  The  works  and  speeches  of  Sun  Yat¬ 
sen,  who  sought  to  appreciate  and  consider  the  nation’s  demands,  and 
the  Guomindang’s  party  documents  of  those  years  mirror  the  demands 
of  that  stage  in  the  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  Seeming¬ 
ly  insignificant  demands  and  those  apparently  “secondary”  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  class  struggle,  like  tax  regulation,  termination  of  militaristic 
internecine  wars,  struggle  against  gangsterism,  centralisation  of  the  admi¬ 
nistrative  apparatus  and  the  finances,  a  ban  on  opium-smoking,  etc., 
became  prominent,  reflecting  urgent  needs  of  China’s  social  and  political 
development. 

Sun  Yatsen  believed  that  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  social  and  political  programme  of  the  military  phase  of  re¬ 
volutionary  construction  was  support  for  the  programme  from  various 
groups  and  layers  of  the  population  organised  into  unions.  According  to 
Sun  Yatsen,  trade  unions  and  peasant,  tradesman,  and  student  unions 
were  to  support  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Guomindang  in  its  anti-im¬ 
perialist  and  military  policy  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Guomindang 
state  system. 

However,  for  all  his  broad-mindedness  and  political  shrewdness. 
Sun  Yatsen  underestimated  the  extent  of  class  differentiation  and  the 
acuteness  of  the  class  contradictions  in  China.  He  cherished  illusions 
believing  that  in  China  of  the  1920s  it  was  possible  to  cool  down  contra¬ 
dictions  between  the  landlords  and  the  peasants  and  between  the  capital¬ 
ists  and  the  workers  simply  by  party  propaganda  and  later,  after  the 
Guomindang  and  its  army  won  victory  over  the  militarists  of  the  North, 
to  resolve  the  class  contradictions  peacefully. 

Sun  Yatsen’s  political  programme  for  the  military  stage  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement  did  not  permit  public  organisations,  and  the  groups 
and  layers  they  represented,  to  put  forward  class  demands  or  slogans 
of  struggle  for  immediate  improvement  of  their  welfare  standards  and 
legal  status. 

Speaking  about  the  Guomindang’s  policy  with  regard  to  the  workers, 
Sun  Yatsen  formulated  it  as  organisation  of  the  workers’  struggle  against 
“economic  oppression  by  foreign  states”,  but  never  against  China’s  own 
capitalists.33  As  for  the  Guomindang’s  policy  with  regard  to  the  peasants. 
Sun  Yatsen  said  that  “in  uniting  the  peasants,  we  should  guide  them  onto 
the  path  of  cooperation  with  the  government...”34  Peasant  unions’ support 
for  government  measures,  like  collecting  extra  taxes  ‘for  the  upkeep  of 
the  armed  forces,  was  described  by  Sun  Yatsen  as  one  of  the  primary 
tasks  of  the  peasantry  in  the  revolutionary  movement. 35  As  for  tradesman 


32  See  The  2nd  congress  of  the  Guomindang.  In  The  Congresses  and  Conferences  of 
the  Guomindang...,  pp.  166-207,  218-231. 

13  See  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Works ,  p.  662. 

34  See  Ibid.,  p.  688. 

33  See  Ibid.,  p.  687. 
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unions,  their  tasks  were,  according  to  Sun  Yatsen,  to  support  govern¬ 
ment-organised  anti-imperialist  demonstrations,  the  struggle  against  the 
economic  yoke  of  imperialist  powgrs,  and  also  the  efforts  at  military, 
financial,  and  administrative  centralisation  of  power  in  Guangdong. 36 
This  was  Sun  Yatsen’s  idea  that  the  level  of  demands  and  slogans  of  the 
popular  masses  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  1920s  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Guomindang  and  its  government,  and  people’s,  organisa¬ 
tions  were  to  be  used  to  strengthen  the  Guomindang  government.  So  Sun 
Yatsen’s  political  programme  devised  to  handle  the  tasks  of  struggle 
against  militarism  and  imperialism  had  nothing  to  say  about  elimina¬ 
tion  of  class  exploitation.  In  the  1920s  Sun  Yatsen  linked  improvement 
of  the  people’s  welfare  standards  and  legal  status  with  regulation,  rather 
than  substantial  reconstruction  of  the  social  and  political  structure  and 
the  relations  of  ownership. 

The  form  of  the  popular  masses’  participation  in  the  revolution  was 
determined  by  Sun  Yatsen  according  to  his  concept  of  the  revolution 
carried  out  as  a  military  campaign  by  regular  troops.  Sun  Yatsen  always 
stressed  the  inadmissibility  of  any  “unwarranted”  actions  on  the  part  of 
public  organisations  and  popular  masses. 

As  it  discussed  determination  of  the  form  of  popular  masses’  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  the  2nd  congress  of  the  Guomin¬ 
dang  also  handled  the  issue  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Sun 
Yatsen.  As  the  2nd  congress  put  it,  the  popular  masses  were  to  assist  the 
National  government’s  preparations  for  the  Northern  Expedition  by  pay¬ 
ing  regularly  all  sorts  of  taxes,  by  supporting  th£  National  government’s 
efforts  to  build  up  the  military,  administrative,  and  financial  strength  of 
the  Canton  revolutionary  base,  and  by  participating  in  the  government- 
organised  anti-imperialist  strikes  and  demonstrations.  The  Guomindang 
programme  said  that  the  only  form  of  the  popular  masses’  revolutionary 
movement  was  support  for  the  Guomindang  government’s  efforts,  so  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  the  Guomindang  disapproved  of  “unwarranted”  armed  popular 
actions  and  of  expressions  of  public  organisations’  independence  in  exert¬ 
ing  pressure  on  the  government  in  the  field  of  social  policy. 

Thus,  Sun  Yatsen  and  the  Guomindang’s  traditional  principle  of  lean¬ 
ing  on  armed  forces  in  the  revolutionary  process  and  the  three-stage 
revolutionary  movement  plan  were  supplemented,  starting  in  1923,  with 
the  development  of  a  range  of  issues  that  made  up  the  notion  of  a  mass 
movement.  Sun  Yatsen’s  course  at  organising  the  popular  masses  and  his 
attempts  toward  including  it,  in  this  or  that  form  and  with  certain  rest¬ 
rictions,  into  the  sphere  of  his  policy  promoted  the  expansion  of  the  Guo¬ 
mindang’s  influence  over  the  territory  of  the  Canton  revolutionary  base, 
made  it  easier  for  the  Guomindang  to  establish  its  government  in  July 
1925  and  thus  provided  the  party  with  conditions  for  preparing  the  milit¬ 
ary  campaign  against  the  militarists  of  the  North.  However,  one  should 
admit  that  the  reorganisation  of  both  the  party  and  the  army,  conceived 
by.  Sun  Yatsen  as  employing  the  organisational  experience  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolsheviks)  and  structural  patterns 
of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,37  was  successful  only  in  part.  The  Guomin¬ 
dang  army,  although  after  the  reorganisation  it  emerged  more  centralised 
structurally  than  the  militaristic  armies,  better  educated  and  politically 
trained  (this,  however,  mainly  applies  to  its  officers)  and  enjoyed  a  more 
or  less  friendly  attitude  of  the  civilian  population,  still  remained  an  army 
with  strong  centrifugal  separatist  tendencies  and  a  generally  low  level 
of  revolutionary  consciousness. 

The  very  fact  that  Sun  Yatsen  took  up,  starting  in  1923,  the  issue  of 
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providing  a  “mass”  foundation  for  his  political  programme  of  state  con¬ 
struction  was  closely  linked  with  Sun’s  putting  forward  new  slogans  of 
the  revolutionary  movement. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  1917  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  in 
Russia  Sun  Yatsen  came  to  the  conviction  that  a  revival  of  the  party  and 
even  limited  popular  support  for  its  activities  could  be  possible  only  with 
a  powerful  militant  and  mobilising  slogan. 

The  revolutionary  movement  of  the  post-Xinhai  decade— “in  defense  of 
the  republic”  and  “in  defense  of  the  constitution” — in  which  Sun  Yatsen 
and  his  associates  took  part,  included  struggle  against  the  danger  of 
restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

Having  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  struggle  “in  defense  of  the 
constitution”,  in  October  1919  Sun  Yatsen  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
another  revolution  was  needed  in  China,  whose  aim  was  not  just  to  bring 
back  the  Provisional  constitution  of  1912,  but  to  create  a  new  political 
system  outlined  in  the  main  in  his  principle  of  people’s  government. 38 
That  principle  actually  included  the  state  construction  plan.  The  theory 
of  “the  four  rights  of  the  people” — suffrage,  the  right  to  initiate  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  right  to  conduct  referendums,  and  the  right  to  remove  officials 
from  their  posts — is  the  core  of  the  principle  of  people’s  government,  and 
Sun  Yatsen  never  regarded  that  theory  separately  from  “the  state  const¬ 
ruction  plan”.  The  exercise  of  “the  four  rights  of  the  people”  was  planned 
by  Sun  Yatsen  to  take  place  during  the  period  of  political  guardianship 
and  was  closely  linked  with  establishment  of  district  self-government, 
“through  which  people’s  government  is  directly  exercised”. 39  “The  revo¬ 
lution,”  Sun  Yatsen  pointed  out,  “should  be  conducted  under  the  banner 
of  struggle  for  people’s  government,  since  the  reason  for  foreign  economic 
and  political  pressure  is  ‘China’s  bad  policy’  and  the  weakness  of  the 
government”. 40 

In  practice,  the  slogan  of  struggle  for  consolidation  of  the  principle 
of  people’s  government  was  like  a  call  to  fight  against  militarism.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  1920s  that  .slogan  could  be 
effective  only  in  combination  with  the  slogan  of  struggle  against  impe¬ 
rialist  aggression  in  China,  and  the  latter  slogan  determined  a  new  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  principle  of  nationalism  by  Sun  Yatsen.  In  his  opinion, 
’’the  principle  of  nationalism  means  struggle  for  elimination  of  inequality, 
spearheaded  against  external  forces,  while  the  principle  of  people’s 
government  means  struggle  for  elimination  of  inequality,  spearheaded 
against  internal  forces”.41  Sun  Yatsen  realised  that  China  was  subject 
not  only  to  economic  oppression  but  also  to  political  pressure  from  im¬ 
perialist  powers,  but  he  believed  that  the  toughest  and  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  to  China  was  economic  oppression  by  imperialist  powers.42  Sun 
Yatsen ’s  works  clearly  formulate  the  idea  that  implementation  of  the 
principle  of  nationalism  must  be  preceded  by  implementation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  people’s  government  and  that  a  political  revolution  should  come 
before  a  national  revolution.43 

The  advancement  of  the  slogans  of  struggle  against  imperialism  and 
militarism  promoted  the  expansion  of  the  Guomindang’s  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  basis.  Sun  Yatsen  believed  that  the  Chinese  revolution  should  feature 
a  correlation  of  the  three  following  aspects:  anti-imperialist  (the  principle 
of  nationalism),44  political  (the  principle  of  people’s  government),  and 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  287-290. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  655. 

40  Ibid.,  pp.  490,  492,  493. 

41  Ibid.,  p.  631.  ' 

43  See  Ibid.,  pp.  436,  492-493,  619. 

43  See  Ibid.,  p.  647. 

44  For  more  information  see  S.  L.  Tikhvinsky,  Sun  Yatsen — a  Chinese  Revolutionary 
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social  (the  principle  of  people’s  well-being).  The  success  of  Sun  Yatsen’s 
programme  to  reorganise  the  party  (the  course  proclaimed  by  the  1st 
congress  of  the  Guomindang),  its  transformation  into  a  well-organised 
and  disciplined  party  advocating  anti-imperialist  and  anti-militaristic 
slogans  in  the  revolutionary  movement  and  working  to  build  a  state  on 
the  “party-rules-the-state”  principle  were  largely  due  to  Soviet  assistance- 
in  building  an  army  subordinate  to  party  leadership. 43 


C  un  Yatsen  s  decision  to  form  a  united  front  with  the  Communists  was 
m  line  with  his  course  of  struggle  against  imperialist  aggression  in 
China  and  efforts  to  expand  the  social  basis  of  the  Guomindang.  That 
decision  was  implemented  in  two  forms:  first,  members  of  the  Com- 
mumst  Party  of  China  were  permitted  to  join  the  Guomindang,  and 
second,  the  Communist  Party  pursued  its  own  activities  and  was  allowed 
to  operate  legally  on  the  territory  controlled  by  the  Canton  government. 
^ historical  significance  of  the  work  of  the  Communist  Party  of  China 
and  the  Communist  members  of  the  Guomindang  for  the  national  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1925-1927  is  examined  in  surveys  by  V.  I.  Glunin.  The  support 
given  to  the  policy  of  the  Canton  government  and  later  the  National 
government  by  various  strata  of  Chinese  society  was  largely  a  result  of 
Chinese  Communists’  selfless  work  with  the  popular  masses.46  The  efforts 
ot  the  CPC  and  the  Communist  members  of  the  Guomindang  that  had  the 
greatest  effect  and  were  approved  of  by  Sun  Yatsen  and  the  Guomindang 
had  to  do  with  organisation  of  strikes,  rallies,  and  demonstrations  featur- 
mg  anti-imperialist  slogans,  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  pressure  on  im¬ 
perialist  powers  in  foreign  policy  matters. 

.  ^  same  time  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  CPC’s  efforts  in  organis¬ 

ing  workers  and  peasants’  independent  protests  to  promote  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  even  on  a  minimum  scale  in  terms  of  class  struggle,  like  demands 
to  lower  taxes  or  regulate  factory  legislation,  were  more  than  Sun  Yatsen 
and  the  Guomindang  were  prepared  to  accept. 

■  When  Sun  Yatsen  permitted  Communists  to  join  the  Guomindang,  this 
imp! ied  that  they  would  follow  his  general  political  guidelines  and  obey 
his  directives  concerning  the  mass  movement.  The  Communists  were  to 
follow  the  course  toward  what  Sun  termed  “a  political  revolution”,  which 
was  anti-militaristic  and— throughout  the  military  phase  of  state  construc¬ 
tion  _n arrowl y  anti-imperialist  and  in  which  a  certain  minimum  of  social 
transformations  was  possible. 

The  Guomindang  and  the  CPC  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  common 
revolutionary  aims,  i.e.,  struggle  against  militarism  and  imperialism. 
They  had  a  common  political  slogan— the  convocation  of  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  And  when  Communists  joined  the  Guomindang,  the  two  parties 
achieved  community  of  organisation.  But  their  approaches  to  ways  and 
means  of  accomplishing  the  revolution  were  different.  The  political  guide¬ 
lines  of  the  Guomindang  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  struggle  against 
imperialism  and  militarism  as  the  global  goal  of  the  Chinese  revolution- 
the  general  political  slogan  of  the  revolution  is  the  creation  of  a  republic 
founded  on  the  three  popular  principles”  and  of  a  five-government  con¬ 
stitution;  the  immediate  political  slogan  is  the  convocation  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Assembly,  as  a  military  revolutionary  slogan;  the  leading  role  of  the 
Guomindang  and  its  government  in  the  revolution;  the  military  way  of 
China  s  unification;  the  army  as  the  party’s  main  support  in  the  revolu- 


“  fee  A.  Kartunova,  V.  Blyukher  in  China,  1924-1927...,  pp.  72-216 
“  See  the  above-listed  works  by  V.  I.  Glunin. 
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tion;  the  role  of  the  popular  movement  in  the  revolution  is  subordinate  tc 
the  Guomindang’s  policy;  implementation  of  the  programme  of  general 
democratic  and  social  transformations  is  to  be  carried  out  after  the  Guo- 
mindang  gains  political  power  throughout  China. 

The  Communist  Party  of  China  regarded  the  worker  and  peasant  mas¬ 
ses  organised  into  unions  as  the  main  motive  forces  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  Guomindang  government  and  its  army  received  a  secondary  role. 
To  the  Communist  Party  of  China,  the  demands  for  lower  taxes  and  rents 
and  for  other  democratic  transformations  in  combination  with  slogans  of 
mobilising  the  masses  in  the  provinces,  including  the  possibility  of  stag¬ 
ing  armed  uprisings  and  establishing  local  governments  of  the  people 
which  carry  out  a  programme  of  democratic  changes  were  demands  of  the 
current  stage  of  the  revolution.47 

In  the  light  of  this,  the  break  of  the  united  front  with  the  Communists 
by  the  Guomindang  in  1927  appears  to  be  not  only  a  result  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  growth  and  intensification  of  class  struggle  within  the  front  in  the 
course  of  the  expansion  and  deepening  of  the  revolution, 48  but,  above  all, 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  two  parties  had  different  views  concerning  the 
motive  forces  and'  the  forms  of  the  revolution. 


A  part  from  the  military  revolution  plan,  the  political  theory  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  Sun  Yatsen  included  attempts  to  unite  China  by  peaceful  par¬ 
liamentary  means.  It  is  significant  for  the  characterisation  of  Sun  Yat¬ 
sen  s  views  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  any  opportunity  to  alter  the  po¬ 
litical  system  and  do  away  with  militarism  as  soon  and  as  smoothly  as 
possible.  In  the  autumn  of  1924,  Sun  Yatsen  said  he  was  ready  to  give  up 
everything  that  had  been  achieved  on  the  way  of  military  revolution  pre¬ 
parations  in  favour  of  a  peaceful  unification  of  the  country.49  In  his 
Testament  of  March  1 1  Sun  Yatsen  reiterated  his  desire  to  unite  China 
peacefully  so  As  he  set  priorities  for  internal-policy  tasks  to  be  handled 
by  the  National  Assembly  under  the  plans  for  China’s  peaceful  unifica¬ 
tion  Sun  Yatsen  gave  prominence  neither  to  introduction  of  democratic 
freedoms  of  the  bourgeois  type,  nor  to  the  execution  of  social  and  class 
transformations,  but  to  problems  that  concerned  the  entire  nation,  i.  e., 
reorganisation  of  the  armed  forces  and  reduction  of  their  strength,  with 
military  governors  to  be  abolished,  while  soldiers  were  to  become 
workers  5i  and  start  acting  to  undermine  the  system  of  militarism  in 
China. 


As  he  moved  the  idea  to  convene  the  National  Assembly  as  a  peaceful 
unification  slogan,  Sun  Yatsen  pointed  out  that  the  second  provision  of 
the  programme  currently  to  be  given  top  priority  had  to  do  with  foreign 
policy  matters. 52  Addressing  a  press-conference  in  Shanghai  on  Novem- 
ber  19,  1924,  Sun  Yatsen  said  this,  “When  I  speak  about  foreign  policy 
matters  in  Peking,  I  will  insist  on  cancellation  of  all  inequitable  treaties, 
on  the  return  of  customs  autonomy  and  concessions  to  China,  and  on 
abrogation  of  the  consular  jurisdiction”. 53 

Thus  both  in  the  plans  for  a  military  development  of  the  revolution 
and  in  the  programme  of  a  peaceful  unification  of  the  country,  Sun  Yat- 


«  S ee-Xiangdao,  July  14,  1926,  No.  163,  p.  1616-1621. 
1  See  The  Modern  History  of  Chita,  1917-1927. 

49  See  Sun  Yatsen,  Selected  Worki...,  pp.  704-715 
59  See  Ibid.,  p.  741. 

51  See  Ibid.,  pp.  708-709. 

52  See  Ibid.,  p.  709.  . 

Ibid.,  p.  710. 
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sen’s  social  and  political  orientations  placed  the  emphasis  on  handling 
the  problems  that  concerned  the  entire  nation,  namely,  reorganisation  and 
centralisation  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  military  establishment,  the 
finances,  and  the  administrative  apparatus.  According  to  Sun  Yatsen,  a 
solution  of  these  problems  would  make  for  stabilisation  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  country  and  would  pave  the  way  for  implementation  of 
“the  three  popular  principles”.  The  first  and  rather  successful  attempt  to 
put  into  effect  Sun  Yatsen’s  social  and  political  programme  was  made 
on  a  local  scale — in  the  territory  of  the  Canton  revolutionary  base.  The 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  Guomindang  state  system  in  Guangdong,  which 
started  when  Sun  Yatsen  was  still  alive,  provided  the  foundation  for  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  Northern  Expedition  which  was  the 
basic  guideline  of  the  Guomindang-led  revolutionary  movement. 

The  policy  of  the  Guomindang  in  the  1920s,  before  and  after  Sun  Yat¬ 
sen’s  death  and  up  to  the  start  of  the  Northern  Expedition  (in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1926),  was  generally  in  tune  with  Sun’s  views  on  the  goals,  the 
motive  forces,  and  the  form  of  the  revolution.  On  the  whole,  it  featured 
the  military  way  of  China’s  unification  and  did  not  disagree  with  Sun 
Yatsen’s  three-phase  state  construction  plans.  However,  by  the  start  of 
the  Northern  Expedition  there  emerged  a  number  of  traits  in  the  Guo¬ 
mindang’s  policy  that  made  it  different,  though  not  essentially,  from  the 
political  theory  and  practices  of  Sun  Yatsen:  1)  the  idea  of  a  National 
Assembly,  which  Sun  Yatsen  employed  as  a  political  slogan  only  in  the 
peaceful  unification  plans,  turned  into  a  civil  war  slogan;  2)  demagogy 
became  more  and  more  pronounced  in  the  political  slogans  by  the  Guo¬ 
mindang,  including  the  propaganda  of  a  National  Assembly,  anti-impe¬ 
rialist  slogans,  and  the  role  of  the  popular  masses  in  the  revolution; 
3)  Sun  Yatsen  considered  liberation  of  the  working  people  from  class 
exploitation  to  be  the  primary,  though  distant,  goal  of  the  revolution,  but 
after  Sun  Yatsen  the  problem  was  not  raised  in  the  Guomindang’s 
documents. 

The  historical  significance  of  Sun  Yatsen’s  teaching  is  tremendous. 
In  creating  the  teaching  about  “the  three  popular  principles”,  he  outlined 
his  party’s  political  programme. 

By  advocating  the  slogan  of  struggle  against  militarism,  Sun  Yatsen 
and  his  party  objectively  set  forth  the  slogan  of  struggle  against  feudal 
forms  of  government  and  promoted  the  prospect  of  releasing  the  country’s 
productive  forces,  if  only  in  part,  from  the  state  of  impasse  and  stagna¬ 
tion.  Sun  Yatsen’s  programme  of  organising  a  centralised  military,  admi¬ 
nistrative,  financial,  and  economic  system  makes  up  the  self-contained 
content  of  a  clear-cut  stage  of  revolutionary  development,  i.  e.,  a  military 
phase  of  state  construction  that  China  should  go  through  before  coming 
to  transformations  of  bourgeois-democratic  nature. 

In  putting  forward  his  anti-imperialist  programme,  Sun  Yatsen 
largely  determined  its  national  liberation  character. 

The  fact  that  the  Guomindang’s  programme  adopted  by  its  1st  con¬ 
gress  in  1924  included  demands  for  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  ethnic  minorities  to  self- 
determination 54  added  a  bourgeois-democratic  dimension  to  the  anti- 
feudal  national  liberation  movement  of  the  1920s.  This  complex  interlac¬ 
ing  of  trends  of  struggle  in  the  1920s  made  the  revolutionary  movement 
there  very  special  in  nature,  and  Sun  Yatsen  was  faced  with  complex 
tasks  which  he  tried  to  handle  in  cooperation  with  the  Communist  Party 
of  China  and  leaning  on  the  revolutionary  experience  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  world’s  first  socialist  state. 

The  revolutionary  policy  of  Sun  Yatsen,  a  revolutionary  democrat  and 


**  See  Ibid.,  p.  367. 
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JAPAN'S  SITUATION  BEFORE,  DURING  WORLD  WAR  II  DESCRIBED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  96-104 

[Article  by  Professor  I.  A.  Latyshev,  doctor  of  historical  sciences: 
Before  and  During  World  War  II"} 

Soviet  historians  specialising  in  Japanese  studies  regard  the  First 
World  War  and  the  1917  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  in  Russia 
as  a  crucial  landmark.  Japanese  imperialism,  comparatively  young,  appea¬ 
red  to  be  on  the  upswing,  but,  suddenly  encountering  serious  internal  dif¬ 
ficulties  precisely  at  that  time,  it  lost  stability.  More  than  that,  the  signs 
of  crisis  in  Japan’s  economy  and  public  life  manifested  themselves  more 
acutely  than  in  such  imperialist  countries  as  the  United  States  or  Britain. 
This  was  due  to  Japanese  imperialism’s  relative  weakness.  In  the  course 
of  its  rapid  growth  during  the  preceding  years  it  had  failed  to  fully  dis¬ 
mantle  the  old  socio-economic  structure  and  was  plagued  by  numerous 
vestiges  of  the  feudal  past. 

Thus,  the  preservation  of  semi-feudal  landownership,  with  its  typical 
fettering  terms  of  land  rent  and  its  mass  of  landless  and  pauper  peasants, 
was  a  salient  feature  of  the  economic  structure  of  Japanese  imperialism. 
There  also  remained  visible  traits  of  the  feudal  past  in  the  system  of  hiring 
labour  at  industrial  enterprises:  their  manifestation  was  especially  noti¬ 
ceable  in  paternalism  and  the  extremely  low,  semi-colonial  level  of  wages 
of  most  Japanese,  working  people.  In  the  period  under  review  the  poverty 
of  the  peasants  and  the  workers  in  the  country  was  a  source  of  deep  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  Japanese  population  with  its  condition. 

The  limited  scope  of  the  domestic  market,  another  weakness  of  Japan¬ 
ese  imperialism,  was  also  due  to  the  vestiges  of  feudal  relations.  The  striv¬ 
ing  of  Japanese  monopoly  circles  to  seize  ever  new  foreign  markets  was 
rooted  in  this.  For  the  same  reason  Japan  was  especially  hurt  by  the  plum¬ 
meting  demand,  the  worsening  of  market  conditions  and  other  economic 
troubles  which  the  world  economic  crisis  of  1929-1933  brought  about. 

The  remains  of  feudalism  also  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  state  system 
and  the  country’s  political  life.  Suffice  it  to  recall  that  the  state  system  in 
Japan  was  not  a  bourgeois  republic  or  a  parliamentary  monarchy,  but  an 
absolutist  monarchy  in  which  the  imperial  court  was  paramount  in  respect 
to  all  other  state  institutions;  the  titled  aristocracy,  the  military  and.  the 
bureaucracy  were  in  a  privileged  position  in  the  country’s  public  life; 
parliament  and  other  elective  bodies  were  relatively  weak,  the  bourgeois- 
democratic  freedoms  were  extremely  limited  while  the  masses  hardly  had 
any  political  rights  at  all.  Another  negative  trait  of  feudalism  was  that 
Japan’s  military  leaders,  the  majority  belonging  to  samurai  clans  (Sat- 
suma  and  Tyoshu),  had  played  a  much  more  independent  role  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  state  and  political  affairs  than  the  then  military  circles  of  the  United 
States  or  Britain.  This  made  it  easier  for  the  Japanese  military,  prone  as 
they  were  to  engage  in  all  sorts  of  military  ventures,  to  draw  the  country 
into  armed  conflicts  and  wars. 

But  the  further  Japanese  imperialism  advanced  along  the  road  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aggression,  the  more  sharply  its  interests  clashed  with 
the  national  interests  of  the  peoples  of  neighbouring  countries  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  other  imperialist  powers  that  objected  to  Japan’s  seizure 
of  various  spheres  of  their  influence.  All  this  gradually  brought  about  an 
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SfnfllSStinnthefFirPE2st.  reIations  with  other  countries  and  international 

But  evidently  the  mighty  storm  of  revolutionary,  anti-bourgeois  com- 
]?“"“}  xjeas’  that  sPrefd  throughout  the  world  as  a  result  of  tie  origina- 

fhe  tWOrid  *  firsJ  WOrkeIS  uand  Peasants’  state,  was  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  factor  that  undermined  the  mainstays  of  Japanese  ruling  circles’ 

dominance  in  the  1920s  and  19306.  The  revolution  in  Russia  was  followed 

?LnlS°nS  10  Germa"y  and  Hungary,  the  revolutionary  movement  en- 
compassed  many  areas  of  the  world,  including  the  Far  East.  The  establish- 

nf  £  SrC  rWer.  m  th-e  Maritime  Territory  and  then  in  other  parts 
of  Russia  located  m  close  vicinity  to  Japan,  the  anti-Japanese  popular  up- 

Pf.  “J  £orea  7  ,!919’  /he  people’s  democratic  revolution  in  Mongolia 
and  then  the  revolution  of  1925-1927  in  China— these  events  injected  a  new 

iSr  °la?,tat,on  f?  the,then  Public  life  and  the  popular  sentiment  ta 
|f1?erated  explosive  political  processes  in  the  Japanese  capi- 

m./  Ln  7-  Tml  ^uS  proved’  f?r  instance>  by  the  mass  rice  riots  through- 
aSfltfnn  nf‘“H  9  8’  ^unprecedented  upsurge  of  workers  strikes,  the  ori- 
dangerous  revolutionary  thoughts  among  the  population  and 
hTSU'  political  organisations,  opposing  the  existing  system,  such  as 

?•  1  Pra*ly  0  Japa7  U?der  Pressure  from  the  exponents  of  the 
democratisation  of  the  country’s  political  structure,  the  champions  of  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  had  to  surrender  some  of  their  positions.  There  were  cer- 
tam  changes  m  Japanese  political  life  early  in  the  1920s:  more  people  got 
the  right  to  vote,  the  influence  of  parliamentary  political  parties  on  politics' 
increased;  various  progressive  organisations  and  intellectual  circles  in- 
;;flns  .e£ ,their  activities.  Some  historians  described  these  changes  as  a 
0  demo.c.racy  jn  toe  1920s”.  Japan’s  rulers,  meanwhile,  and 
thl  J'toout  reason,  discerned  in  them  a  threat  to  their  domination  and  to 
the  existing  system  of  the  absolute  monarchy. 

This  generated  a  feeling  of' mounting  crisis  among  Japan’s  ruling  cir- 
ti!S'™°Se  who  wanted  to  preserve  the  existing  system,-  in  particular 
aldTheJphv  ™ariVe?i  lt  n,ecesfsa[y  1°,  stabilise  the  situation  somehow 
fandow^  the  FU  6  the  ^  0C  mon°Poly  bourgeoisie  and 

a  *Wnati^ath  did  Japanese  imperialism  take  in  the  1930s  and  1940s’ 
^to^lly  th^  same  as  the  ruling  circles  in  Germany,  Italy  and  other  capi- 
to  '^.  ?,  ntrief  where  the  economic,  class  and  political  contradictions  were 
especially  acute  and  where  the  ruling  circles  faced  the  prospect  of  a  revo- 
lutionary  explosion.  It  was  the  path  of  violent  suppression,  by  the  autho- 
[.'7s:?!  the  resistance  to  the  reaction’s  offensive  on  the  masses,  of  openly 
liquidating  those  limited  bourgeois  freedoms  that  had  been  honoured  by 
15*,  nt  someextent  in  the  1920s.  This  process  ended  in  fascism 

and  the  total  militarisation  of  public  life  and  the  establishment  of  an  un¬ 
disguised  military-fascist  dictatorship  in  the  country  by  1940.  As  far  as 
Japan  s  foreign  policy  at  that  time  was  concerned,  it  comprised  a  conti- 

HTV?am  m  miiit,ary  stores  that  brought  Japan  into  military  clashes 
with  China,  Mongolia  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1930s  and,  in  1941- 

aflted  wUh  them™'^  the  United  States-  Britain  and  the  other  countries 

In  this  connection  the  question  arises:  how  did  Japan’s  ruling  circles 
succeed  in  foisting  their  policy  on  the  Japanese  people,  why  did  that  coun- 
try  s  popular  masses  succumb  to  this  course  which  did  not  accord  with 
:7e'r  tonda7ental  ,intf  rests  in. any  way  and,  moreover,  drew  the  country 
JapanesT?  '*ary  catastoophy  with  its  tragic  consequences  for  millions  of 

When  furnishing  an  answer  to  this  question  one  should  not  forget,  of 
See  Japanese  Capitalism  Between  the  Two  World  Wars,  Tokyo,  1979,  pp.  263-264. 
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course,  that  Japan’s  transition  to  the  road  of  fascism,  militarism  and  mili¬ 
tary  ventures  was  by  no  means  a  smooth  one,  that  late  in  the  1920s  and 
early  1930s  the  exponentsiof  war  and  fascism  encountered  a  stubborn  re¬ 
sistance. to  their  policy  from  anti-war,  anti-fascist  forces,  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Japan,  other  left-wing  parties,  workers’  trade  unions  and 
the  progressive  intellectuals.  But  the  alignment  of  forces,  alas,  did  not 
favour  the  latter,  as  a  result,  the  opponents  of  militarism  and  fascism  were 
subjected  to  cruel  repressions  while  their  organisations  were  crushed. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  defeat  suffered  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  forces  one  should  remember  the  extremely  unfavourable  conditions 
in  which  they  waged  a  struggle  against  the  offensive  of  reaction.  Because 
of  the  narrow  and  extremely  limited  scope  of  the  institutions  of  bourgeois 
democracy,  Japan’s  progressive  public  was  denied  the  legal  ways  and 
means  of  struggle  that,  say,  the  working  people  . of  Britain  and  France 
had- during  the  same  years.  At  the  same  time,  in  its  struggle  against  the 
working  people  the  Japanese  reactionary  camp  had  comparatively  greater 
possibilities  than,  for  instance,  the  reactionary  forces  in  France,  Britain 
or  the  United  States.  The  reactionary  forces  in  Japan  had  at  their  service 
a  powerful  military-and-police  machinery  of  the  absolute  monarchy  that 
played  a  much  greater  role  and  was  much  more  independent  than  in  other 
capitalist  states. 

The  Japanese  working  class  was  rather  poorly  organised  in  the  1930s 
which  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  victory  of  reaction  in  that  period. 
The  trade  unions  of  Japanese  workers  were,  for  the  most  part,  small  and 
poorly  united.  Their  members  comprised  not  more  than  6  or  7  per  cent  of 
the  entire  Japanese  proletariat.  Besides,  the  leadership  of  most  trade 
unions  toed  the  line  of  the  secret  agents  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  working- 
class  movement — of  social-chauvinists  who  preached  conciliation  between 
labour  and  capital,  betrayed  the  interests  of  workers  and  cleared  the  road 
for  fascism.  This  is  exactly  why  the  strike  struggle  in  Japan,  even  at  its 
peak  periods  and  in  conditions  of  extremely  sharp  class  contradictions, 
developed  on  a  smaller  scale  than,  say,  the  strike  struggle  in  France  or 
the  United  States,  though  the  economic  position  of  Japanese  workers  was 
generally  much  worse  than  that  of  French  or  American  ones.  For  the  same 
reason  the  strike  struggle  of  Japanese  workers  was  often  conducted  under 
economic  slogans  and  in  most  cases  was  not  linked  with  struggle  against 
the  advancing  fascist  reaction. 

Another  reason  for  the  weakness  of  Japan’s  democratic  forces  in  the 
struggle  against  the  reaction  and  the  war  danger  was  that  the  vanguard 
of  the  Japanese  working  class— the  Communist  Party— was  at  the  time 
decimated  by  unceasing  repressions  and,  beginning  in  1935,  had  no  cen¬ 
tralised  leadership.  Marxist- Leninist  ideology  at  the  time  had  spread 
among  the  foremost  sections  of  the  proletariat  and  intelligentsia,  but  had 
not  yet  been  embraced  by  the  broad  strata  of  working  people,  which  fact 
also  played  a  substantial  role.  At  the  time  Japan’s  popular  masses  still 
lacked  sufficient  political  experience;'  the  majority  of  Japan’s  population 
was  influenced  by  chauvinistic,  nationalistic  prejudices  and  illusions  about 
the  monarchy. 2  All  of  this  added  up  to  allowing  the  country’s  imperialist 
ruling  circles  to  impose  their  will  on  the  Japanese  people  and  draw  them 
into  the  channel  of  its  policy. 

What  was  the  true  class  essence  of  Japan’s  state  system  and  policy  on 
the  eve  and  during  the  Second  World  War? 

In  my  opinion,  this  system  was  nothing  but  a  fascist  dictatorship  of  the 
most  reactionary  and  aggressive  groupings  of  the  Japanese  monopoly 
bourgeoisie,  implemented  in  alliance  with  the  semi-feudal  landowners. 

Sometimes  in  Western  literature  and  the  works  of  Japanese  conserva- 


1  See  K.  Eguchi,  Lectures  on  History  of  Japan,  Vol.  7,  Tokyo,  1977,  pp.  231-252. 
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tive  historians,  state  power  in  Japan  in  the  1930s  and  the  first  half  of  the 
1940s  is  portrayed  as  a  dictatorship  of  a  handful  of  military  adventurers 
who,  in  the  process  of  the  country’s  militarisation,  had  usurped  power 
from  all  the  other  “moderate”  groupings  of  the  ruling  clique,  be  it  the 
court  bureaucracy,  the  financial  bourgeoisie  or  parliamentary  politicians. 
The  supporters  of  this  version  put  blame  for  the  military  conflagration 
provoked  by  Japan  in  the  Far  East  in  those  years  on  the  militarists  from 
Tojio’s  clique  who  were  obsessed  with  raving  and  almost  “anti-capitalist” 
ideas  and  who  had  taken  the  upper  hand  in  the  country’s  politics  instead 
of  business  or  financial  circles. 3 

But  an  attentive  analysis  of  events  and  facts  shows  the  untenability 
of  such  versions.  The  military  in  Japan  had  never  been  a  force  opposed  to 
the  other  groupings  in  the  ruling  clique.  They  were  always  linked  with 
the  emperor,  the  aristocracy,  the  landowners  and  the  financial  circles. 
Though,  at  first  glance,  independent  in  their  actions,  the  army  and  navy 
leaders  were  firmly  bound  to  Japan’s  financial  tycoons,  including  especial¬ 
ly  both  the  “old”  and  the  “new”  (i.  e.,  Manchurian)  concerns.  All  attempts 
by  Western  historians,  when  describing  the  in-fighting  in  Japan’s  ruling 
clique,  to  present  the  military  leaders  as  being  at  odds  with  these  concerns 
are  groundless,  they  simplify  and  distort  reality. 

"lhe  ties  of  the  military  circles  with  the  financial  tycoons  became  the 
closer  the  further  Japanese  imperialism  advanced  along  the  road  of  ag¬ 
gression.  Neither  do  the  more  serious  American  researchers  deny  the  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  and  actions  of  the  financial  and  military  circles.  For 
instance,  in  his  thorough  study  Japan’s  War  Economy  Thomas  Bisson 
wrote  that  the  myth  about  the  implacable  enmity  between  the  zaibatsu  and 
the  militarists  was  a  result  both  of  a  deliberate  deception  and  of  an  absen¬ 
ce  of  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge  about  Japan’s  economic  life.  Many 
still  think,  he  wrote  further,  that,  on  the  Japanese  stage  the  zaibatsu  and 
the  military  occupied  widely  spaced  independent  places,  but  that  is  wrong. 
Both  groupings  were  unusually  closely  intertwined  and  many  army  and 
navy  officers  held  leading  positions  in  zaibatsu  concerns,  Bisson  states. 
And  only  now,  after  the  war,  has  it  become  known  that  Tojio,  who  was  in¬ 
variably  presented  as  a  “pure  militarist",  had  made  a  fortune  on  joint 
machinations  with  zaibatsu. 4 

Reports  clearly  pointing  to  the  pressure  put  by  zaibatsu  on  government  • 
and  political  circles  with  the  aim  of  further  expanding  Japan’s  aggression 
overseas  and  securing  a  corresponding  rearrangement  of  its  political 
structure,  frequently  appeared  in  the  Domei  Jumpo  bulletins  that  were 
published  every  ten  days  by  the  Domei  Tsushin  agency  in  Japan  in  1940- 
1941.  Thus,  in  August  1940,  when  fascist  Germany  had  been  completing 
the  rout  of  France,  the  bulletin  reported  that  Japan’s  financial  circles 
were  “attentively  following”  the  events  in  Europe  and  “demanding  a  spee¬ 
dier  creation  of  an  autarchic  economic  system  in  East  Asia”.  In  those 
years  this  meant  the  undivided  dominance  of  Japanese  imperialism  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  following  was  also  reported  in  the  bulletin  concern¬ 
ing  the  thinking  of  the  financial  leaders:  “It  is  reckoned  that  the  struggle 
for  colonial  and  other  markets  will  aggravate  more  than  before.  To  cope 
with  this  course  of  events,  it  ,is  believed  absolutely  necessary  to  establish 
a  new  state  structure”.5  The  Japanese  financial  leaders  viewed  the  “new 
structure”  first  of  all  as  preparing  the  country’s  logistics  for  the  struggle 
for  markets;  that  is,  for  war  with  the  aim  of  recarving  the  world. 

Declarations  made  by  Premier  Konoe,  who  had  comfe  to  power  at  the 


3  See  H.  Lory,  Japan's  Military  Masters .  The  Army  in  Japanese  Life ,  New  York, 
1943;  K.  Masuo,  The  Lost  War .  A  Japanese  Reporter’s*  Inside  Story ,  New  York,  1946, 
pp.  168-169. 

4  T.  Bisson,  Japan's  War  Economy ,  Moscow,  1949. 
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time  as  the  leader  of  the  exponents  of  the  “new  structure”,  were  an  indi¬ 
cator  of  the  clearly  aggressive  aims  pursued  by  the  organisers  of  the  move- 
ment  for  the  “new  structure”.  “The  empire’s  state  policy”,  a  declaration 
of  the  Konoe  cabinet  on  August  1,  1940,  read  “is  to  be  based  on  the  great 
spirit  of  our  country  embodied  in  the  principle  of  eight  corners  under  one 
roof....  On  this  basis  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  build  a  new  order  in  the 
great  East  Asia,  of  which  the  firm  alliance  of  Japan,  Manchuria  and 
China  should  become  the  centre...”  The  declaration  stressed  further  on 
that  Japan’s  top  priority  task  was  to  “establish  a  sphere  of  a  joint  econo¬ 
my  encompassing  the  great  East  Asia  with  Japan,  Manchuria  and  China 
in  the  centre  .  A  statement  by  the  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Konoe  cabinet, 
Yosuke  Matsuoki,  was  published  on  the  same  day,  August  1,  1940.  It  said 
that  to  create  a  sphere  of  co-prosperity  of  great  East  Asia  with  the 
Japan-Manchuna-China  grouping  serving  as  one  of  its  elements”  was 
the  immediate  aim  of  Japan’s  foreign  policy.6  As  it  transpired  later  the 
expression  “eight  corners  under  one  roof”,  “new  order  in  East  Asia’’’  and 
a  sphere  of  co-prosperity  of  great  East  Asia”,  became  Japanese  imperia- 
asm  s  main  slogans,  a  quintessence  of  its  course  of  seizing  neighbouring 
countries  with  the  aim  of  establishing  Japan’s  domination  over  the  world. 

Japans  financial  circles  also  obviously  approved  of  the  creation  of  the 
Tojio  cabinet  in  which  the  military  got  dictatorial  powers,  since  at  that 
moment  the  financial  leaders  regarded  Tojio  and  his  associates  as  the 
most  suitable  personalities  for  the  attainment  of  their  aims.  As  it  was 
reported  at  the  time  by  Domei  Tsushin  agency,  “in  the  face  of  the  present 
situation,  that  does  not  allow  even  for  momentary  waverings  and  hesita¬ 
tion,  the  financial  world  expresses  its  unanimous  approval  of  the  rapidly 
formed  new  cabinet  that  intends  to  unite  political  and  military  questions 
into  a  single  whole...7  The  true  aggressive,  militaristic  essence  of  Japane- 
se  imperiahsm  patentiy  manifested  itself  in  this  union  of  financial  leaders 
with  military  dictators.  In  their  present-day  studies  Japanese  Marxist 
historians  provide  us  with  a  wealth  of  information  exposing  the  leading 
role  of  monopolies  in  switching  Japan  to  military  rails  and- in  the  esta'blish- 
{?•  °Lthe  •,fas.cis*  regime  there.  An  example  is  presented  by  Professor 
Fumio  Moria  s  book  The  History  of  the  Development  of  Japanese  Capita¬ 
lism  in  which  the  author  demonstrates  the  tremendous  profits  made  by  the 
Japanese  monopolies  in  the  process  of  unleashing  the  Second  World  War8 

Some  works  by  foreign  and  Japanese  historians  contend  that  the  poli- 
“a'W  established  by  Japan’s  ruling  circles  during  the  Second 
World  War  was  allegedly  not  a  fascist  one  but  some  sort  of  a  purely 
Japanese  variety  of  a  dictatorship.  This  viewpoint  is  typical,  for  instan- 
ce,  ot  a  group  of  American  Japanologists  who  support  the  “modernisation 
theory  and  prefer  to  describe  the  regime  that  existed  in  Japan  during 
the  war  as  a  regime  of  “militarists”.  As  for  Japanese  historians,  it  is  clear 
from  their  publications  that  there  is  no  unity  on  this  matter  even  among 
Marxist  historians:  some  regard  the  political  regime  in  Japan  in  the  late 
1930s  and  early  1940s  either  simply  as  “fascism”  or  “imperial  fascism” 
while  others  are  not  inclined  to  consider  that  Japan  was  a  fascist  state 
then,  preferring  to  use  other  terminology,  such  as  “absolutism”.9 

Big  differences  of  a  conceptual  nature  are  concealed  behind  these  see¬ 
mingly  insignificant  terminological  differences,  however.  Whether  Japan 
had  become  a  fascist  state  at  that  period  or  not  is  a  question  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  importance  from  the  viewpoint  of  understanding  world  historical  pro- 

*  Domei  Jumpo,  No.  22,  1940,  p.  2442 

7  Ibid.,  No.  29,  1941,  p.  3003. 
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cesses  going  on  during  our  epoch.  The  author  of  this  article  is  convinced 
of  this  1  am  also  sure  that  Japan,  during  the  Second  World  War  (at  least 
since  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  “new  political  structure”,  shintai- 
set),  was  nothing  but  a  fascist  state  possessing  the  same  important  distin- 
u*!  't?  as  were  displayed  by  Hitler’s  Germany  and  Mussolini’s 

Italy.  The  following  are  the  considerations  which  brought  me  to  this  con- 
elusion. 

...  ?s,  turn  i°re*Sn  policy  of  Japan’s  ruling  clique  during 

this  period.  Its  obvious  similarity  with  the  foreign  policies  of  the  then  fas¬ 
cist  countries  in  Europe  (Italy,  Germany,  etc.)  is  revealed  by  the  very 
first  glance.  As  in  those  countries,  Japan’s  ruling  circles  were  steadily 
expanding  their  aggression  with  the  aim  of  an  imperialist  recarving  of 
the  entire  world.  s 

Like  the  fascist  rulers  in  Europe,  Japan’s  rulers  deeply  hated  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  the  country  of  victorious  socialism,  and  were  preparing  for 
war  against  it  in  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy.  For  both  the  Japanese 
rulers  and  the  European  fascists,  war  was  the  main  instrument  for  solving 
internal  and  external  contradictions. 

An  obvious  similarity  with  fascist  countries  was  observed  also  in  the 
Japanese  government’s  domestic  policy  directed  at  preparing  the  home 
front  for  new  imperialist  wars.  This  characteristic  aim  of  fascist  regimes 
was  pursued  by  all  sorts  of  reactionary  measures  taken,  during  that  time, 
by  the  authorities  in  the  economy,  politics  and  ideology  under  the  slogan 
of  establishing  a  state  structure  of  the  strongest  defence”. 10 

Essentially,  all  the  methods  used  by  the  Japanese  authorities  to  pre- 
pare  the  Japanese  rear  for  the  war  to  recarve  the  world,  in  no  way  differed 
from  the  fascist  ones.  The  establishment  of  the  “state  structure  of  the 
strongest  defence”  in  the  economic  sphere,  brought  about  the  accelerated 
militarisation  of  the  entire  national  economy  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Japanese  monopolies  unleashed  a  massive  offensive  against  the  living 
standards  of  the  working  masses,  just  as  in  Hitler’s  Germany.  All  the 
machinations  by  the  Japanese  authorities  under  the  slogan  of  the  “new 
economic  structure”  with  the  aim  of  making  the  Japanese  working  people 
the  serfs  of  production  concerns  (for  instance,  the  “mobilisation”  of  wor¬ 
kers  to  do  forced  labour,  the  forcible  attachment  of  workers  to  definite 
enterprises  etc.)  were  not  original  and  differed  little  from  similar  measu- 
res  taken  by  the  fascist  authorities  in  Germany.  Speaking  of  economics, 
state  power  in  Japan  facilitated  in  every  way  the  expansion  of  the  swav 
of  monopolies  which  subordinated  or  absorbed  small  and  medium  enterpri- 
ses,  as  was  the  case  with  the  fascist  regimes  in  Europe.  In  political  terms, 
the  establishment  of  the  new  political  structure”  was  the  most  substantial 
measure  taken  by  Japan’s  ruling  circles  inside  the  country.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  this  campaign  was  carried  out  not  only  under  the  flag  of 
struggle  against  communism  but  also  under  the  flag  of  openly  rejecting 
all  principles  of  bourgeois  democracy  and  bourgeois  liberalism.  After  the 
new  structure”  was  set  up  all  the  constitutional  agencies  and  bourgeois 
freedoms  that  had  existed  in  Japan  were  either  destroyed  or  lost  their 
former  importance.  All  political  parties  were  disbanded,  workers’  trade 
unions  banished  and  the  role  of  parliament  actually  reduced  to  nil.  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  government  ceased  to  sound  in  parliament  and  even  the  “mo¬ 
derate-liberal”  circles  of  bourgeois  politicians  and  intellectuals  were  for¬ 
ced  into  silence.  From  that  time  on  all-out  police  terror  was  directed  not 
only  against  revolutionary  elements  (Communists,  class-conscious  wor¬ 
kers.  etc.)  but  also  against  anybody  who  was  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment.  - 


10  See  Shuho ,  Oct.  7,  1940,  p.  13, 
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All  of  this,  in  fact,  was  simply  a  repetition  of  what  had  happened  in 
Italy  after  Mussolini  came  to  power,  in  Germany  after  Hitler  came  to  po¬ 
wer  and  in  Spain  after  the  establishment  of  Franco’s  fascist  dictatorship. 
Just  like  in  those  countries  the  entire  press  in  Japan  was  put  under  the 
authorities’  control  and  turned  into  a  means  of  deceiving  and  confusing 
the  population.  Like  Hitler,  Tojio  exclaimed  that  “the  people  are  stupid 
and  if  they  are  told  the  truth  their  spirit  will  be  undermined”. 11 

The  identical  nature  of  the  methods  used  to  establish  the  “new  struc¬ 
ture”  in  Japan  and  the  fascist  regimes  in  Europe  could  not  but  be  recogni¬ 
sed  by  those  bourgeois  authors  who  encountered  Japanese  reality  after 
first  studying  the  course  of  events  in  the  European  fascist  countries.  The 
American  journalist  Otto  Tolischus,  who  came  to  Japan  in  1941  from  nazi 
Germany,  where  he  had  spent  the  previous  years,  wrote  that  as  he  was 
getting  more  familiar  with  Japan,  he  realised  that  Japanese  militarists 
and  ultra-nationalists  sought  to  turn  Japan  into  a  totalitarian  state  which 
they  considered  a  necessary  condition  for  conquering  the  world;  they 
wanted  this  state  to  be  similar  to  that  built  by  Hitler  in  Germany,  using 
the  same  methods.  The  same  campaign  against  liberalism,  democracy, 
capitalism,  communism,  materialism  and  individualism  was  being  carried 
out  in  Japan,  Tolischus  continued.  All  these  ideas  were,  using  Hitler’s 
words,  “dangerous”,  and  were  explained  to  the  Japanese  to  be  a  harmful 
influence  of  the  West. 12 

The  similarity  of  the  policy  of  Japan’s  ruling  clique  with  that  of  the 
fascist  rulers  in  Europe  was  not  a  chance  one.  This  similarity  was  deter¬ 
mined  first  of  all  by  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  former  and  the  latter 
expressed  the  interests  of  the  ruling  classes.  Standing  behind  the  back  of 
Hitler,  Mussolini,  Franco,  Horti,  Antonescu  and  other  fascist  “dictators” 
were  the  same  class  forces  as  behind  the  back  of  the  military  “dictator” 
Tojio.  These  were  the  most  reactionary,  chauvinistic  and  imperialist  grou¬ 
pings  of  the  ruling  classes  and  within  them,  it  was  the  barons  of  financial 
capital,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Japan,  that  had  the  decisive  influence.  The 
contentions  by  some  Western  “theoreticians”  about  the  supposedly  supra- 
class  nature  of  fascist  power  or  the  transfer  of  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
petty  bourgeoisie  under  fascism  are  a  distortion  of  reality.  In  my  view 
the  most  precise  definition  of  fascism  was  given  in  Georgy  Dimitrov’s 
speech  at  the  7th  Congress  of  the  Comintern  in  1935.  He  said,  in  part, 
that  “fascism  is  not  a  supraclass  power,  or  the  power  of  the  petty  bour¬ 
geoisie  or  lumpen  proletariat  over  financial  capital.  Fascism  is  the  power 
of  the  financial  capital  itself”. 13 

But  in  Japan,  just  as  in  a  number  of  fascist  countries  in  Europe,  the 
financial  capital  that  operated  behind  the  back  of  various  “dictators", 
effected  its  power  in  alliance  with  semi-feudal  class  groups  and  strata  that 
remained  in  these  particular  countries.  Whereas  in  Germany  these  were 
the  landed  Junkers;  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  big  landowners,  the  titled  ari¬ 
stocracy,  the  clergy,  etc. — in  Japan  these  were  the  landowners,  the  court 
aristocracy,  the  privileged  bureaucrats  and  the  military  circles  that  retai¬ 
ned,  to  a  certain  extent,  samurai  concepts  and  mode  of  behaviour.  It  was 
the  block  of  financial  tycoons,  combined  with  such  semi-feudal  forces  (in 
which  the  decisive  role  belonged  to  the  moneybags),  that  determined  the 
direction,  methods  and  forms  of  the  policy  of  those  who  headed  the  govern¬ 
ment  apparatus  in  Japan. 

Here  one  should  remember  the  definite  similarity  of  the  historic 
situation  in  Japan  and  the  fascist  countries  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the 


"  S.  Mori,  The  Twenty.  Stormy  Years,  Vot.  2,  Tokyo,  1946,  p.  13  (in  Japanese). 

IS  O.Tolischus,  Tokyo  Record,  New  York,  1943,  p.  66. 

13  G.  Dimitrov,  The  Offensive  of  Fascism  and  the  Tasks  of  the  Communist  Interna¬ 
tional  in  the  Struggle  for  Unity  of  the  Working  Class  Against  Fascism,  Moscow, 
1935.  p.  11. 
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Second  World  War.  In  both  instances  the  situation  was  characterised  by 
an  unprecedented  deepening  of  imperialist  contradictions,  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  and  the  inability  of  the  ruling  circles  to 
retain  their  power  on  the  basis  of  bourgeois  parliamentarism.  It  was  these 
circumstances  that  drove  the  ruling  circles  of  European  countries  to  fas¬ 
cism  as  the  last  means. of  retaining  their  domination  that  had  been  shat¬ 
tered.  The  same  circumstances  also  prompted  Japan’s  ruling  circles  to 
destroy  the  last  traces  of  bourgeois  democracy  and  to  establish  an  openly 
.terroristic  military  dictatorship  in  the  form  of  the  “new  structure”.  The 
policy  of  Japan’s  ruling  circles,  therefore,  was  similar  to  the  fascist  ones 
because  all  of  them  reflected  the  interests  of  the  same  class  forces.  This 
policy  was-  generated  by  the  same  economic,  social  and  political  causes 
and  was  directed  at  solving  the  same  tasks. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  similarity  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Japan’s 
rulers  with  that  of  the  fascist  dictators  in  Europe  was  certainly  not  only 
an  outward  one.  All  the  reactionary  measures  carried  out  in  Japan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  under  the  slogans  of  “serving  the 
homeland  through  production”,  of  establishing  the  “new  political  struc¬ 
ture”,  etc.,  were  essentially  typically  fascist  measures  and  were  nothing 
but  the  completion  of  the  transformation  of  the  Japanese  state  system  into 
a  fascist  one. 

During  this  time,  proceeding  from  demagogical  considerations,  Japa¬ 
nese  official  propaganda  refused  to  identify  the  “new  political  structure" 
with  fascism. 14  The  political  dealers  heading  the  Japanese  government 
wanted  to  present  themselves  not  as  dull  imitators  of  the  nazis  and  Ita¬ 
lian  fascists  but  as  founders  of  some  new  state  system  typical  only  of 
Japan. 

But  behind  the  scenes  the  establishment  of  the  "totalitarian”  regime 
in  Japan  was  viewed  by  the  Japanese  rulers  themselves  as  a  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  their  policy  along  patterns  set  by  European  fascists.  The  military 
leaders  were  the  most  dedicated  exponents  of  fascism.  One  of  them,  Gene¬ 
ral  Akira  Muto,  who  was  Tojio’s  right-hand  man  and  pl.ayed  a  leading 
role  in  the  establishment  of  the  "new  structure”,  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Hitler.  “In  foreign  policy”,  wrote  another  General,  R.  Tanaka,  subse¬ 
quently  about  Muto,  “his  ideal  was  the  conclusion  of  a  tripartite  alliance 
and  the  establishment  of  close  ties  with  nazi  Germany...  In  domestic  poli¬ 
cy  he  stood  for  the  establishment  of  a  political  system  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nazi  totalitarianism  with  just  one  party  in  the  country". 15 

As  a  result  a  number  of  state  and  political  institutions  set  up  in  Japan 
in  those  years  were  obvious  copies  of  the  fascist  ones  in  Italy  and  Germa¬ 
ny,  only  slightly  modified  in  accordance  with  the  specifics  of  the  Japanese 
scene.  For  instance,  the  “Association  of  Assistance  to  the  Throne”  was 
actually  modelled  on  the  Italian  fascist  party  of  the  late  1920s  and  early 
1930s.  Another  Japanese  institution,  the  “Association  of  Great  Japan  for 
Service  to  the  Homeland  by  Way  of  Production”  was  in  structure,  methods 
of  operation  and  class'  content  almost  a  carbon  copy  of  Hitler’s  “work 
front”. 

Similar,  or  even  identical,  features  could  also  be  found  in  the  then  fo¬ 
reign  policy  doctrines  of  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy,  the  idea  of  “great 
spheres”  among  them.  H.  Kunimatsu,  one  its  promoters,  wrote  at  the  time: 
“The  main  idea  of  the  new  order  in  Europe  is  the  theory  of  great  spheres... 
The  new  order  that  is  being  built  by  Japan  in  Asia  is  also  founded  on  this 
guiding  idea”. 16 


14  See  Kaizo,  1941,  No.  3,  p.  73. 

15  R.  Tanaka,  History  of  the  Japanese  Military's  Secret  Struggle,  Tokyo,  1947, 
pp.  72,  101-102. 

18  H.  Kunimatsu,  The  Geography  of  the  Sphere  of  Co-Prosperity  In  East  Asia,  Tokyo, 
1943,  p.  4. 
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While  drawing  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  class  content,  methods, 
aims  and  slogans  of  the  policy  of  the  Japanese  ruling  circles  and  the  fas¬ 
cist  leaders  in  Europe,  it  would  be  wrong  to  ignore  rather  big  differences 
that  existed  between  the  forms  of  the  state  superstructure  in  Japan  and, 
say,  Hitler’s  Germany  or  fascist  Italy.  In  these  two  biggest  fascist  states, 
as  is  known,  the  fascist  parties  had  a  monopoly  on  political  power,  whereas 
in  Japan  an  absolute  monarchy  continued  to  retain  full  power  just  as  in 
the  preceding  years.  The  establishment  of  the  fascist  “new  structure”  did 
not  affect  even  a  single  institution  of  the  absolute  monarchy:  the  emperor, 
the  privy  council,  the  ministry  of  the  imperial  court,  etc.  It  did  not  in  the 
least  curtail  the  prerogatives  of  the  court,  the  special  privileges  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  clique  and  the  interests  of  the  court  aristocracy.  The  Japanese  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy  remained  as  before  the  mainstay  of  Japan’s  state  system, 
the  centre  of  direct  guidance  of  state  policy.  More  than  that,  the  role  of 
the  institutions  of  absolute  monarchy  in  the  country’s  political  life  increa¬ 
sed  even  more  after  the  disbandment  of  political  parties,  the  suppression 
of  the  parliamentary  opposition  to  the  government  and  the  introduction 
of  new  repressive  laws  in  the  country.  In  the  course  of  the  reorganisation 
of  Japan’s  political  system  under  the  slogan  of  the  “new  structure”  only 
those  decorative  bourgeois-democratic  addenda  were  removed  from  its 
state  apparatus  and  discarded  that  had  been  attached  to  it  in  the  early 
years  of  Japanese  capitalism.  At  the  same  time  institutions  of  medieval 
despotism  and  absolutism  remained  untouched  and  were  even  cemented. 

The  seemingly  absurd  move  of  Japan’s  ruling  circles  to  restore  the 
medieval  past  during  that  period  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  turn  the 
Japanese  absolute  monarchy  into  an  apparatus  of  fascist  dictatorship. 

Actually,  there  is  a  certain  continuity  and,  in  many  respects,  a  direct 
identity,  which  exists  between  fascist  and  medieval  policy  methods.  The 
main  similarity  between  the  fascist  policy  of  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie 
and  the  policy  of  feudal  serf  owners  is  that  in  both  cases  we  see  a  total 
denial  of  any  political  rights  for  the  people,  their  total  removal  from  par¬ 
ticipation  in  policy-making.  In  this  respect  fascism  as  a  policy  is  a  return 
of  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  to  medieval,  feudal  methods  of  domination 
and.  consequently,  to  a  revival  of  these  methods. 

The  main  specificity  of  the  fascist  regime  in  Japan  was  the  absolute 
monarchy  serving  as  its  form  while  the  leaders  of  the  military  were  those 
who  mostly  played  the  role  of  fascist  dictators.  That  is  why  in  publica¬ 
tions  by  Soviet  Japanologists  the  regime  is  usually  referred  to  as  a  “mili¬ 
tary-fascist  dictatorship”. 

It  is  imperative  to  note  that  big,  truly  historic  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Japan  in  the  postwar  period.  Such  vestiges  of  feudalism  as  big 
landownership,  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  the  special  position  of  the 
military  circles,  etc.,  were  liquidated  as  a  result  of  the  postwar  democratic 
reforms.  Today  constitutional  monarchy  is  the  state  system  in  Japan.  The 
main  role  in  solving  questions  of  state  policy  is  now  played  by  parliament 
and  the  cabinet  of  ministers.  The  Japanese  people  now  have  much  greater 
constitutional  rights  and  freedoms  than  before,  and  their  influence  on  poli¬ 
tics  through  parties  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  the  trade  unions  and 
the  press,  is  incomparably  greater  than  before. 

But  contemporary  Japan  remains  an  imperialist  country,  the  interests 
and  ambitions  of  the  monopoly  bourgeoisie  continue  to  dominate  its  state 
structure  and  political  scene.  This  circumstance  does  not  allow  us  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  Japanese  policy  returning  to  the  path  of  militarism 
and  fascism.  Such  a  turn  of  events,  no  doubt,  would  be  fraught  with  tragic 
consequences  both  for  the  people  of  Japan  and  for  the  peoples  of  other 
countries. 
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CHINESE  HISTORIAN  ON  ERA  OF  ? IMPERIALIST  AGGRESSION1  IN  CHINA 
Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  123-127 


[Excerpts  from  book  "Imperialism  and  China fs  Policies"  by  Hu  Sheng,  historian, 
philosopher  and  president  of  the  PRC  Academy  of  Social  Sciences,  Beijing, 

1949] 


Hu  Sheng  is  an  eminent  Chinese  historian  and  philosopher 
and,  since  1985,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Social  Sciences 
of  China.  Hereafter  we  offer  some  -extracts  from  his  book,  /m- 
perialism  and  China's  Policies  (Peking,  1949). 

Hu  Sheng  is  the  author  of  books  on  China’s  modern  history, 
philosophy  (including  dialectical  and  historical  materialism), 
and  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  China’s  philosophical 
thought.  His  theory  of  the  academic  division  of  China’s  mo¬ 
dem  history  into  periods  was  well  received  in  the  PRC,  It  is 
based  on  the  criterion  of  the  class  struggle.  Hu  Sheng’s  book, 
Imperialism  and  China's  Policies ,  is  well  known  in  the  country. 
Its  Russian  version  was  published  in  the  USSR  in  1951  under 
the  title,  Imperialist  Powers'  Aggression  in  China.  The  assess¬ 
ment  of  imperialism’s  policies  with  respect  to  China,  given  by 
Hu  Sheng  in  his  book,  has  not  lost  its  edge. 

During  the  “cultural  revolution”  Hu  Sheng’s  works  were 
hushed.  He  resumed  his  creative  activity  only  in  1973  and  the 
year  1980  saw  the  publication  of  a  monograph.  From  the  Opium 
Wars  to  the  May  4th  Movement  Methodologically,  it  is  ba¬ 
sed  on  the  above  concept  of  China’s  historical  periods.  In  a 
recent  notable  article,  “Tne  Method  of  Research  and  the  Method 
of  Presentation”,  published  in  Guangming  ribao  (January  16, 
1985)  he  writes  that  historians  and  philosophers  should  not 
rely  on  assumed  schemes  but  should  analyse  factual  data  from 
Marxist  positions. 


HU  SHENG.  IMPERIALIST  POWERS’  AGGRESSION  IN  CHINA. 

(EXTRACTS) 

The  last  decade  of  the  19th  century  saw  a  surge  in  the  capitalist  countries’ 
industrial  production  and  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  power  of 
monopoly  finance  capital.  These  countries  entered  the  age  of  imperialism, 
with  their  colonial  ambitions  having  grown.  They  had  nearly  completed 
the  division  of  Africa  and  a  good  portion  of  Asia.  In  China  they  were  no 
longer  content  with  the  previously  usurped  privileges  which  had  secu¬ 
red  for  them  the  marketing  of  their  goods  and  the  economic  plundering 
of  the  country.  Following  the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  the  capital¬ 
ist  powers  launched  a  violent  competition  for  concessions,  for  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  China  into  “spheres  of  influence”,  and  for  the  right  to  invest- 
capital  in  China.  This  rivalry  lasted  for  some  6  years. 

As  a  result,  the  majority  of  key  ports  in  China  were  made  foreign 
concessions.  Great  powers  obtained  the  right  to  invest  capital  in  China’s 
major  railroad  projects  and  to  exploit  its  large  deposits  of  minerals.  If 
an  imperialist  power  received  the  right  to  invest  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  section,  it  actually  meant,  as  well,  the  granting  to  it  of  special 
privileges  on  the  adjacent  territory. 

To  legalise  this  “sphere  of  special  privileges”  the  powers  demanded 
that  the  Qing  government  officially  recognise  their  right  to  these  lands 
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and  that  it  does  not  lease  them  to  any  other  power.  To  avoid  clashes,  the 
powers  often  came  to  their  own  terms  on  particular  spheres  of  influence. 

By  1899,  Great  Britain  occupied  the  port  of  Weihaiwei  and  brought 
the  Yangtze  River  basin  under  its  influence.  Tsarist  Russia  seized  Port 
Arthur  and  Dairen  (Dalny)  and  proclaimed  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  as 
areas  of  its  exclusive  rights  and  privileges.  Germany  annexed  Jiaozhou 
and  established  control  over  the  Shandong  province.  The  Qing  govern¬ 
ment  was  forced  by  France  to  recognise  its  special  rights  and  privileges 
in  the  Yunnan  province  and  parts  of  the  Guangdong  and  Guangxi  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  Guangzhouwan  became  its  concession.  Japan  seized  Taiwan 
under  the  Simonoseki  Treaty  and  established  its  control  over  Korea.  In 
addition,  it  forced  the  Qing  government  to  declare  that  China  would 
never  let  any  other  states  into  the  Fujian  province  and  the  adjacent 
islands. 

This  is  how  the  so-called  “division  of  China”  was  accomplished.... 

The  imperialists  partitioned  China  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did 
Africa.  In  China,  however,  the  tangle  of  their  interests  was  more  comp¬ 
lex  than  in  Africa. 

The  most  important  factor  was  that.  China’s  government,  which,  had 
actually  submitted  to  the  foreign  powers,  was  still  capable  of  creating 
the  impression  of  being  an  integral  political  authority  in  the  country. 
The  best  tactics  for  the  imperialist  powers  was  to  retain  and  expand 
their  earlier  privileges  with  the  help  of  the  Qing  government  and  to 
seek  mutual  accord  in  every  possible  way. 

Given  such  a  situation,  in  1899,  the  US  government  proposed  an  “open 
door”  policy.  We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  US  involvement  in  the  impe¬ 
rialist  rivalry  for  the  division  of  China.... 

...The  US  suggested  the  “open  door”  policy.  There  was  an  opinion  that 
this  policy  had  been  put  forth  by  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  poli¬ 
cies  being  pursued  by  other  powers,  and  that  China  had  only  escaped 
partition  because  of  the  US  proposal;  that  the  US  had  acted  exclusively 
out  of  its  concern  for  the  preservation  of  China’s  integrity  while  the 
other  powers  had  nourished  aggressive  plans  against  China.  All  these 
assumptions  run  counter  to  the  facts. 

First  and  foremost,  in  suggesting  the  “open  door”  policy  Washington 
did  not  oppose  aggression  in  China.  In  fact,  it  wanted  to  join  in  that 
aggression  and  never  disputed  the  European  powers’  “spheres  of  influ¬ 
ence"  but  only  demanded  that  the  principle  of  “equal  opportunities”  be 
established.  What  this  meant  was  that  the  US  also  wanted  a  share  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  in  China.  Essentially,  the  “open  door”  policy  im¬ 
plied  that  all  countries  should  recognise  the  existing  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  and  should  enjoy  equal  rights  and  privileges  in  China. 

The  US  writer  Raid  wrote  in  his  book:  “When  the  United  States 
extends  its  authority  to  the  Philippines,  it  will  establish  a  defensive  belt 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  China.  In  other  words,  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Pacific  as  well  as  this  shore  will  be  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Our  rights  to  the  Pacific  have  already  been  extended  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  enormous  trade  of  the  20th  century  will  rest  with 
the  US.  If  our  policy  proves  correct,  then,  after  we  take  hold  of  the  Phi¬ 
lippines,  the  Pacific  will  become  the  inland  sea  of  the  USA”1. 

At  that  time  Scott  Nearling  said:  “The  Philippines  are  as  important 
for  the  USA  as  Jiaozhou  is  for  Germany  or  Hong  Kong  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain”2.  On  January  9,  1900,  US  Senator  Beveridge  said:  “The  Philippines 
will  be  ours  for  ever....  The  Philippines  are  the  gates  to  the  capacious 
markets  of  China.  We  are  not  going  to  give  up  either  of  these.  We  won’t 


1  Li  Xianglin,  The  "Open  Door"  Doctrine  and  China,  p.  43  (in  Chinese). 
J  Ibid.,  p.  44. 
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forget  our  responsibility  toward  the  archipelago.  We  won’t  miss  our  chance 
in  the  East”3.  These  pronouncements  strongly  testify. that  the  US  planned 
imperialist  aggression  against  China.  To  this  end,  they  first  reinforced 
their  authority  in  the  Pacific,  thus  laying  the  groundwork  for  expansion 
in  China,  and  then  proposed  the  “open  door”  policy. 

Did  the  US  “open  door”  policy  in  China  actually  run  counter  to  the 
plans  of  other  powers?  Not  in  the  least.  As  soon  as  the  United  States 
acquainted  the  other  interested  powers  with  the  idea,  they  promptly 
grasped  it  though  Washington  had  no  real  authority  to  impose  its  plan 
on  them.  Essentially,  the  US  only  theoretically  substantiated  the  concer¬ 
ted  aggression  and  the  basically  similar  policies  of  the  foreign  powers  in 
China  in  the  preceding  50  years. 

Great  Britain  enjoyed  the  greatest  privileges  in  China,  but  since  it 
could  not  prevent  the  division  of  China  into  “spheres  of  influence”  by  the 
other  powers,  it  did  not  oppose  the  principle  of  "equal  opportunities”  if 
only  to  retain  its  lion  share  of  the  privileges  there.  The  document  specify¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  the  “open  door”  policy  was  initially  drafted  by  a 
British  customs  officer  and  then  dispatched  to  Washington  by  US  Envoy 
in  China  Rockhill  and  handed  over  to  the  US  Secretary  6f  State. 

Japan  approved  the  US  proposal.  In  his  book.  Memoirs  of  a  Diplomat , 
Ishikawa  Kikujiro  wrote:  “We  support  the  policy  of  peace  in  the  Eastern 
Sea.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  the  division  of  neighbouring  China  by 
Western  powers.  Therefore  the  US  government’s  proposal  is  most  accep¬ 
table  for  Japan”4. 

Actually,  none  of  the  great  powers  was  strong  enough  at  that  time  to 
swallow  China  individually  and,  thus,  each  aggressor,  proceeding  from 
its  own  interests,  preferred  to  secure  the  status  quo  so  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  ousted  by  others  and  to  expand  its  sphere  of  aggression 
at  the  appropriate  moment.... 

Imperialist  aggressors  were  greatly  frightened  by  the  commencement 
of  a  massive  anti-imperialist  movement  in  China  incited  by  the  sanguin¬ 
ary  “May  30th  developments”  on  Nanking  Street  in  Shanghai,  and  by  a 
stormy  offensive  of  the  great  revolution  of  1925-1927.  The- powers,  how¬ 
ever,  were  ready  to  meet  that  storm.  To  smash  down  the  revolution  in 
China  and  impede  the  emancipation  of  its  people  they  increasingly 
resorted  to  bullying  and  corruption. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  their  own,  the  Taiping  movement, 
the  1911  revolution  and  the  revolution  of  1925  had  certain  features  in 
common.  Those  three  revolutionary  periods  in  Chinese  history  were  a  time 
of  struggle  between  revolution  and  counterrevolution,  between  the  forces 
of  progress  and  the  forces  of  reaction.  During  that  time  the  priority  goal 
of  foreign  expansionists,  given  their  aggressive  claims,  was  to  suppress 
the  revolution  in  China,  impede  the  country’s  progress  and  help  counter¬ 
revolutionaries  and  reactionaries  inside  China.  Every  time  the  revolution¬ 
ary  situation  ripened  or  the  victory  of  the  revolution  was  imminent,  the 
foreign  powers  hypocritically  declared  their  "neutrality”  and  assured  the 
revolutionary  forces  of  their  “good  intentions”.  Using  “neutrality"  and 
“good  intentions”  as  a  disguise,  they  actually  conspired  against  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  specific  forms  of  those  conspiracies  varied  from  revolution  to 
revolution. 

During  the  Taiping  rebellion,  each  supposedly  “neutral”  capitalist 
power  first  blackmailed  the  reactionary  government  and  then,  after  its 
claims  had  been  satisfied,  overtly  and  directly  helped  the  authorities  to 
suppress  the  revolution  and  retain  power. 

During  the  1911  revolution,?  the  imperialists,  in  spite  of  their  declared 


3  New  Times,  1947,  No.  22. 

‘  Li  Xianglin,  Op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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“neutrality”,  paralised  the  activity  of  the  revolutionaries  by  making  them 
believe  that  they  would  not  support  the  reactionary  “bad  government”. 
Simultaneously,  they  looked  for  a  suitable  “strong  man”  among  the  reac¬ 
tionaries.  Then,  dressing  him  in  t  new  guise,  they  replaced  the  old  autho¬ 
rities  with  a  new  reactionary  regime  which  they  supported,  helping  it  to 
suppress  the  revolution. 

jn  the  years  of  the  1925-1927  revolution,  the  imperialists,  confronted 
by.  the  armed  Chinese  people,  once  again  feigned  “benevolence”  and 
hypocritically  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  recognise  the  Chinese 
revolution.  They  claimed  that  they  were  disappointed  with  the  Beiyang 
militarists.  Actually,  however,  they  dexterously  used  the  willingness  of  the 
Chinese  bourgeoisie,  which  was  in  the  revolutionary  camp,  to  make  a 
compromise.  Continuing  the  policy  of  intimidation  and  bribery  they  found 
in  the  revolutionary  camp  those  who  were  ready  to  cooperate.  They  rep¬ 
laced  former  brass  hats  by  new  rulers,  once  again  redressed  the  esta¬ 
blished  practices  of  domination  in  China  and  suppressed  the  revolution. 

In  those  three  periods,  the  methods  used  by  imperialism  varied  but  its 
aims  and  policies  remained  the  same:  perfidious,  brutal,  and  treacherous. 
Specific  imperialist  practices  had  to  vary  depending  on  the  given  align¬ 
ment  of  the  revolutionary  and  reactionary  forces  and  because  the  cons¬ 
ciousness  of  the  Chinese  people  was  constantly  growing.  The  more  favour¬ 
able  the  revolutionary  situation  and  the  higher  the  consciousness  of  the 
Chinese  people,  the  more  treacherous  and  brutal  were  the  practices  used 
by  imperialism  in  order  to  attain  its  selfish  goals.  But  all  that,  however, 
gave  the  imperialists  only  temporary  success.  In  the  long  run,  their 
brutality  only  stepped  up  the  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people, 
while  their  perfidy  made  the  Chinese  people  understand  better  the  ob¬ 
taining  situation. 

Though  the  anti-imperialist,  anti-feudal  revolution  of  1925-1927  was  a 
failure,  China’s  struggle  against  imperialism  continued. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  1927  but  the  struggle  is  still  going  on. 

Where  might  this  struggle  finally  take  China?  Theoretically,  there  are 
two  possible  outcomes.  Either  the  imperialists  will  manage  to  “unite” 
China  and  thus  turn  it  into  their  colony  with  the  help  of  their  secret  ser¬ 
vice  agents  in  the  country,  or  the  broad  popular  masses  will  overthrow  the 
imperialist  rule,  smash  the  class  of  big  landlords  and  the  big  bourgeoisie 
(who  always  helped  imperialism  to  pursue  its  policy  of  aggression  in 
China)  and  thus  attain  China’s  sovereignty  and  the  liberation  of  its 
people. 

The  entire  history  of  the  past  85  years  is  underscored  by  the  struggle 
for  resolving  this  problem.  In  the  last  20  years  this  struggle  has  been 
gaining  momentum  with  every  passing  day  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

If  we  can  at  least  admit  that  over  these  85  years  the  imperialists 
have  failed  to  succeed  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  then,  given  the  events 
of  the  recent  20  years,  we  can  say  positively  that  all  the  attempts  by  the 
imperialists  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people  are  also 
doomed.  What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  struggle?  Even  now  it  is  cryst¬ 
al  clear  that  the  Chinese  people  will  gain  the  upper  hand  and  win.  This 
is  the  only  possible  outcome  of  China’s  struggle  against  the  imperialist 
powers. 

However,  to  complete  this  struggle  victoriously,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  broad  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  devote  all  their  knowledge  and 
talents  to  this  noble  cause  and  fight  for  victory  enthusiastically,  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood.  Today,  when  the  Chinese  people  write  the  book  of  their 
history  in  their  own  blood,  it  is  extremely  expedient  that  they  look  back 
at  the  traversed  path. 

To  wind  up  the  review  of  these  85  years,  let  us  specify  a  number  of 
most  prominent  propositions. 
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1.  US  aggressive  policies  in  China' have  the  same  protracted  historic¬ 
al  record  as  the  policies  pursued  by  other  imperialist  states.  Various  im¬ 
perialist  powers  tried  to  enslave  China.  For  some  50  years,  following  the 
First  Opium  War,  the  priority  belonged  to  Great  Britain.  Since  1894,  the 
status  of  principal  aggressor  was  claimed-  by  Japan.  In  1899,  the  US 
joined  in  the  struggle  for  domination  over  China  using  the  pretext  of 
the  “open  door”  doctrine.  It  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  rivalry  between  the 
US  and  Japan  over  this  country.  The  Chinese  people  had  long  regarded 
Japanese  imperialism  as  their  principal  enemy  because  of  its  impudent 
treachery,  perfidy  and  brutality.  But  US  imperialism  always  disguised 
its  brutal  and  savage  nature  which  made  it  even  more  dangerous. 

.2.  The  imperialists  traditionally  thought  that  they  had  the  right  to 
choose  “suitable”  rulers  and  “suitable”  regimes  for  China.  These  rulers, 
irrespective  of  their  personality  and  their  particular  imperialist  patrons, 
were  always  nominated  by  the  imperialists  and  invariably  were  enemies 
of  the  Chinese  people.  The  imperialists  spared  no  effort  to  cheat  the 
awakened  Chinese  people  by  replacing  one  regime  with  another.  Thus  they 
nominated  Yuan  Shikai  to  replace  the  Qing  dynasty  rulers  and,  in  the  same 
manner,  US  imperialism  replaced  Duan  Qirui  by  Cao  Kun.  Each  time, 
however,  the  Chinese  people  saw  that  all  the  stooges  of  imperialism,  ir¬ 
respective  of  their  image,  decorations  and  declarations,  were  of  the  same 
mold. 

3.  To  create  illusions  and  to  rely  on  the  imperialists  of  a  particular 
country  or  on  their  nominee  is  harmful  and  dangerous  for  China’s  sove¬ 
reignty  and  for  the  cause  of  the  Chinese  people’s  emancipation.  In  realis¬ 
ing  this  the  Chinese  people  paid  with  their  blood  on  the  battlefields  .of 
a  protracted  struggle. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1986 
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US  SR- VIETNAM :  FRATERNAL  COOPERATION 


Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  128-135 
[Article  by  0.  V.  Petrov] 

Over  three  decades  ago,  on  July  18,  1955,  a  visiting  party  and 
government  delegation  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  led 
by  its  President  Ho  Chi  Minh  signed  two  crucial  documents  in  Moscow 
paving  the  way  for  Soviet-Vietnamese  formal  economic  ties.  These 
included  agreements  on  trade  and  on  Soviet  assistance  in  rehabilitating 
and  building  industrial  and  municipal  projects  in  Vietnam.  Both  agreem¬ 
ents,  widely  regarded  as  the  basis  for  a  successful  development  of 
equitable  economic  cooperation  between  the  two  countries,  helped 
Southeast  Asia’s  first  socialist  state  to  rehabilitate  its  economy,  over¬ 
come  its  economic  bottlenecks  caused  by  the  consequences  of  the  colonial 
period  and  the  war  against  foreign  invaders,  and  improve  the  living 
standards  of  the  people  of  North  Vietnam. 

About  three  years  later,  on  March  12,  1958,  the  USSR  and  Vietnam 
signed  a  trade  and  navigation  treaty,  thereby  giving  their  commercial 
and  economic  relations  a  solid  legal  basis. 

Since  that  time  economic  ties  with  the  USSR  have  been  vital  to 
Vietnam.  While  the  socialist  state  struggled  through  its  history, 
rehabilitating  and  transforming  its  economy  (1955-1960),  translating 
into  reality  its  first  five-year  plan  (1961-1965)  >,  fighting  against  US 
imperialism  for  salvation  and  unification  (1965-1972),  repelling  the 
Chinese  aggression  (1979),  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  on  its  war- 
ravaged  economy  (1973-1975  and  1979-1980),  and  building  socialism 
after  unification  (since  1976),  Soviet  assistance  was,  and  still  is,  as 
Vietnamese  leaders  have  repeatedly  maintained,  instrumental  in  coping 
with  strategic  economic  issues  and  strengthening  Vietnam’s  defence 
capability. 

The  fraternal  commercial  and  economic  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam  have  invariably  been  based  on  the  time- 
honoured  principles  of  socialist  internationalism,  respect  for  sovereignty, 
independence  and  national  interests,  non-interference  in  each  other’s 
internal  affairs,  full  equality,  mutual  benefit  and  comradely  assistance. 

Naturally,  during  the  past  three  decades  Soviet-Vietnamese  trade 
has  grown  many  times  over,  as  have  the  scope  and  scale  of  Soviet 
technical  aid  to  Vietnam.  The  content  of  economic  ties  between  two  coun¬ 
tries  also  changed  tangibly.  By  the  late  1970s  overall  trade  had  grown, 
from  slightly  over' three  million  roubles  in  1955,  to  612  million1 2. 

Constantly  expanding  economic  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and 
Socialist  Vietnam  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a  logical  and  objective 
tendency  in  the  socialist  countries  to  draw  their  economies  closer  together. 
It  was  also  precipitated  by  a  number  of  political  factors. 


1  The  first  five-year  plan  had  never  been  completed,  as  in  1964  the  US  launched 
massive  air  raids  against  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

2  Foreign  Trade  of  the  USSR  (Statistical  Survey,  1918-1966),  Moscow,  1967,  p.  66; 
Foreign  Trade  of  the  USSR  in  1981 ,  Moscow,  1982,  p.  11. 
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Vietnam’s  reunification  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  Soviet-Vietnamese 
economic  ties.  Since  that  time  Vietnam  is  a  full-fledged  partner  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  a  much  larger  potential  for  export  and  eager  to 
import  more  Soviet  goods  and  services.  The  1978  Treaty  of  Friendship 
and  Cooperation  Between  the  USSR  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  breathed  a  new  life  into  Soviet-Vietnamese  economic  cooperation. 

Table  I 


Soviet-Vietnamese  Trade  (min.  roubles) 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Trade,  total 

Exports 

Imports 

612.4 
454.9 

157.5 

1,010.7 

804.2 

206.5 

1,139.0 

904.1 

234.9 

1,261.9 

1,004.0 

257.9 

Source:  Statistical  Surveys  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  USSR  in 
1981-1984. 


Since  that  time  bilateral  cooperation  has  grown  at  a  fast  pace.  From 
1976  to  1980  overall  trade  rose  annually  by  24.3  per  cent  on  an  average 3. 
The  increase  in  the  third  five-year-plan  period  was  also  quite  heartening, 
with  the  1981-1984  turnover  up  by  41.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  period.  Soviet  exports  to  and  imports  from  Vietnam  expanded 
by  38.6  and  54.2  per  cent,  respectively4.  By  the  mid-1980s  the  USSR 
had  become  Vietnam’s  chief  trade  partner  accounting  for  two-thirds 
of  the  latter’s  foreign  trade  turnover. 

The  rapid  growth  in  trade  precipitated  the  changing  structure  of 
mutual  deliveries,  as  both  sides  believe  bilateral  trade,  as  well  as 
Soviet-assisted  projects  in  Vietnam,  must  be  geared  to  their  present-day 
economic  needs. 

Aware  of  yietnam’s  shortages  of  fuel  and  industrial  raw  materials, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  steadily  increasing  its  exports  of  petroleum 
products,  rolled  stock,  industrial  chemicals,  cotton,  and  complete  plants 
to  Vietnam.  This  helps  the  latter  to  increase  its  power  generating 
capacities. 

Vietnam,  for  its  part,  has  been  expanding  its  traditional  exports  of 
tea,  coffee,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  garments,  carpets  and  rugs, 
natural  rubber,  etc.,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby  facilitating  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Soviet  Food  Programme  and  providing  the  Soviet 
people  with  some  consumer  goods. 

The  following  table  illustrates  changes  in  Soviet  exports  to  Vietnam. 

There  was  a  substantial  rise  in  the  export  of  petroleum,  petroleum 
products  and  chemical  fertilizers,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  rolled 
stock.  Soviet  deliveries  of  grain,  machinery  and  equipment  considerably 
lessened.  While  increased  exports  of  fuel  and  raw  materials  represent 
a  deliberate  policy  pursued  by  both  sides,  the  decreased  export  of  some 
goods  is  indicative  of  the  positive  changes  in  Vietnam’s  economy.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  Hanoi  has  been  steadily  increasing  food  produc¬ 
tion  and  reducing  imports.  Investment  in  capital  construction,  including 
machinery  and  equipment,  is  concentrated  at  a  limited  number  of  top- 
priority  projects.  This  allows  to  curtail  imports  considerably. 


3  Foreign  Trade,  No.  6,  1982,  p.  21  (in  Russian). 

4  Foreign  Trade  in  1981,  p.  11;  Foreign  Trade,  No.  3  (Supplement),  1985. 
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Table  2 


Value  of  Soviet  Exports  to  Vietnam  (min  roubles) 


1976 

-1980 

198! 

-1984 

Exported  merchandise 

value 

per  cent 

value 

per  cent 

Exports,  total 

1 .713.3 

100 

3.436.9 

100 

Machines,  epuipment 
and  means  of  trans¬ 
portation 

791 .5 

46.2 

1.110.7 

32.3 

ditto,  for  Soviet- as¬ 
sisted  projects 

398.8 

23:3 

593.6 

17.3 

Petroleum  and  petro¬ 
leum  products 

140.3 

8.2 

1.186.3 

34.5 

Ferrous  rolled  stock 

58.8 

3.4 

165.3 

4.8 

Chemical  fertilizer 

27.8 

1.6 

198.6 

5.8 

Cotton  fibre 

110.5 

6.4 

192.8 

5.6 

Grain 

284.9 

16.6 

95.0 

2.8 

Fabrics 

18.6 

1.1 

3.0 

0.1 

Medicines 

18.8 

1.1 

25.6 

0.7 

Recreational  and  hou¬ 
sehold  goods 

11.6 

0.7 

19.1 

0.6 

Other  goods 

250.5 

14.7 

440.5 

12.8 

Source:  Statistical  Surveys  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  USSR  in 
1976-1984. 


Changes  in  Soviet  imports  from  Vietnam  were  not  as  dramatic  as 
the  changes  in  exports,  but  are  still  worth  mentioning: 


Table  3 


Soviet  Imports  from  Vietnam  (min  roubles) 


1976- 

•1980 

1981' 

■1984 

Imported  merchandise 

value 

per  cent 

value 

per  cent 

Imports,  total 

650.8 

100 

866.5 

100 

Natural  rubber 

_ 

_ 

58.6 

6.8 

Parquet  frieze 

Natural  and  synthetic 

37.7 

5.8 

42.6 

4.9 

fibre  yarn 

48.3 

7.4 

44.9 

5.2 

Coffee  beans 

2,3 

0.4 

18.0 

2.1 

Tea 

17.9 

2.8 

25.1 

2.9 

Fresh  fruit  and  berries 

12.2 

'  1.9 

14.1 

1.6 

Carpets  and  rugs 
Clothes,  underwear, 

34.8 

5.3 

63.6 

7.3 

knitted  wear 

187.3 

28.8 

102.5 

11.8 

Footwear 

25.5 

3.9 

24.8 

2.9 

Handicrafts 

Mats,  rugs  and  carpets 
made  of  palm  and 

84.9 

I  13.0 

84.8 

9.8 

other  natural  fibre 

42.4 

6.5 

57.1 

6.6 

Other  goods 

157.5 

24.2 

330.4 

38.1 

Source:  Statistical  Surveys  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  USSR 

1rt7C  Inoi  *  w  ' 


The  figures  show  that  during  the  period  from  1981  to  1984,  as 
compared  to  the  previous  five-year-plan  period,  the  share  of  all  goods 
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in  overall  Soviet  imports  from  Vietnam  (except  clothes,  underwear, 
knitted  wear  and  coffee)  either  remained  at  the  same  level  or  registered 
marginal  change.  At  the  same  time,  imports  of  most  of  the  goods  have 
already  exceeded  the  level  of  the  second  five-year-plan  period.  The  share 
of  clothes  and  underwear  went  down,  partly  due  to  increased  consumer 
supply  in  Vietnam  and  partly  to  Vietnam’s  not  wanting  to  export  these 
goods  unless  the  importer  provides  necessary  raw  materials. 

Vietnam’s  industrial  construction,  based  on  complete  plants  exported 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  expanded  considerably.  The  first  power  producing 
unit  (110  mW)  at  the  Phalai  thermal  electric  power  station5  exceeds 
in  capacity  the  Thakba  hydro-electric  power  plant  (108  mW),  built  with 
Soviet  assistance6,  while  the  capacity  of  the  Hoabinh  hydro-electric 
power  station7,  now  nearing  completion,  on  the  Black  River  (2,000  mW), 
is  higher  than  that  of  all  the  thermal  and  hydro-electric  power  plants 
built  in  Vietnam  before  the  early  1980s.  Of  these,  the  biggest  ones,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Thakba  project,  are  the  Danim  hydro-electric  power  plant 
(160  mW),  and  the  thermal  power  stations  Uongbi  (153  mW).  Ninhbinh 
•  (100  mW),  Thudik  (165  kW)  and  Chalok  (33  mW) «. 

The  dynamically  growing  volume  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  cooperation 
is  one  of  the  specifics  of  its  development.  However,  the  current  stage  is 
characterised  by  significant  changes  made  in  the  mechanism  and  forms 
of  cooperation. 

For  one  thing,  the  USSR  and  Vietnam  have  begun  coordinating  their 
.policies  in  the  most  crucial  bilateral  exchanges,  bringing  their  economic 
development  plans  into  line.  To  this  end,  consultations  are  held  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Since  the  mid-1970s,’ as  compared  to  the  previous  period  when  plans 
were  made  annually,  bilateral  exchanges  have  been  effected  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis.  As  is  common  in  Soviet  economic  contacts  with  other  social¬ 
ist  nations,  the  guidelines  for  cooperation  are  mapped  out  in  the  process 
of  coordinating  bilateral  five-year  economic  development  plans  and 
confirmed  through  intergovernmental  trade  and  payment  .agreements,  and 
bilateral  agreements  on  economic  and  technical  cooperation. 

The  consultations  for  the  third  period  of  long-term  planning  (for 
1986-1990)  have  been  completed  recently.  The  planning  agencies  of  both 
countries,  relying  on  their  experience  and  the  guidelines  for  the  economic 
and  social  development  for  the  forthcoming  five  years,  defined  the 
optimum  volume  of  bilateral  exchanges  and  drew  up  a  list  of  projects  to 
be  built  in  Vietnam  with  Soviet  assistance.  These  will  be  expected  to 
match  the  import  requirements  and  export  potentials  of  both  sides,  and 
also  to  ensure  a  stronger  performance  in  the  key  branches  of  the 
Vietnamese  economy 9. 

Cooperation  between  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  planning  agencies  has 
proceeded  at  a  fast  pace.  Along  with  coordinating  five-year  economic 
development  plans,  projections  have  also  been  made  for  a  longer  period. 
One  example  is  the  long-term  programme  for  economic,  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  Vietnam,  signed  by  a 
Soviet  Party  and  Government  delegation  during  its  visit  to  Vietnam  in 
October-November  1983. 10  It  showed  complete  harmony  of  views  between 
both  sides  in  their  joint  bid  to  cope  with  economic  problems.  This  was 


’  Foreign  Trade,  No.  10,  1982,  p.  5. 

«  Ibid.,  No.  7,  1980,  p.  3. 

7  Ekonomicheskaua  gazeta.  No.  45,  J983,  p.  20. 

*  The  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Socio-Economic  Problems,  Moscow,  1982  d  168 

(in  Russian).  ’ 

*  Ptanovoye  khozyaistvo,  No.  10,  1984,  pp.  3-8. 

10  Ekonomicheskaya  gazeta.  No.  47,  1983,  p.  5. 
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in  fact  the  first  long-term  programme  of  cooperation  between  the  USSR 
and  a  socialist  country.  In  1984,  similar  programmes  covering  the  period 
up  to  the  year  2000  were  signed  with  Poland,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  Cuba.  The  Sovidt-Vietnamese  programme  suggested 
guidelines,  priority  fields  and  possible  forms  of  cooperation  to  achieve 
the  chief  goals  of  socialist  construction  in  Vietnam.  Priority  fields 
included  agriculture,  the  fuel  industries,  metallurgy,  machine  engineer¬ 
ing,  the  chemical  and  oil  refining  industries,  transport  and  communications, 
geological  exploration.  Meeting  the  vital  interests  of  the  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  peoples,  the  programme,  which  is  a  result  of  coordinated 
economic  policies  and  a  leverage  to  translate  these  into  reality,  will  be 
implemented  as  conditions  ripen  in  each  particular  field  of  cooperation. 

Soviet-Vietnamese  cooperation  is  increasingly  becoming  an  across- 
the-board  venture  involving  nearly  all  branches  of  the  Vietnamese 
economy.  A  wide  range  of  Soviet-supplied  equipment,  complete  plants, 
industrial  raw  materials,  foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods  make  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  Vietnam’s  economic  growth  and  help  raise  the  living  standards 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

New  forms  of  cooperation  have  come  to  life  and  are  being  promoted 
in  all  possible  ways.  Soviet  raw  materials,  mostly  cotton  and  wool,  are 
processed  at  Vietnamese  factories  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  USSR 
as  a  finished  product  (yarn,  garments,  carpets).  There  are  numerous  buy¬ 
back  deals,  joint  ventures  and  comprehensive  programmes  for  the 
development  of  particular  branches  of  the  Vietnamese  economy,  so  as 
to  increase  the  production  of  goods  required  by  both  countries.  There  is 
an  agreement  for  repair  of  Soviet  merchant  and  fishing  vessels  in 
Vietnamese  docks.  Plans  are  afoot  to  develop  an  extensive  network  of 
service  stations  in  Vietnam  to  provide  maintenance  for  Soviet-made 
automobiles,  machinery  and  equipment. 

A  model  Soviet-Vietnamese  venture  is  the  Vietsovpetro  joint  organi¬ 
sation  which  prospects  and  extracts  oil  and  gas  on  the  continental  shelf 
in  the  south  of  Vietnam.  This  is  rather  a  strategic  enterprise  intended 
to  develop  Vietnam’s  economy,  liquidate  the  shortage  of  fuels  and  energy, 
and  increase  export  possibilities.  Another  example  of  Soviet-Vietnamese 
cooperation  are  the  deferred  compensation  agreements  to  mine  Vietna¬ 
mese  tin  and  apatite,  and  to  produce  coffee,  herbs,  natural  rubber  and 
consumer  goods  made  of  rubber  and  latex. 

This  ensures  fuller  satisfaction  of  Vietnam’s  economic  requirements 
and  facilitates  the  growth  of  its  exports. 

Proceeding  along  the. lines  of  mutual  benefit,  the  Soviet  Union  helps 
Vietnam  to  grow  and  process  fruit  and  vegetables.  This  form  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  involving  a  complete  cycle,  including  production,  transportation, 
processing  and  storage,  is  considered  very  promising.  The  Soviet  Far 
East,  geographically  closer  to  Vietnam  than  any  other  region  of  the 
USSR,  will  offer  a  capacious  market  for  Vietnamese  raw  and  processed 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  processing  of  Soviet  raw  materials  in  Vietnam  enables  the  latter 
to  cope  with  its  socio-economic  problems— to  more  effectively  use 
manpower  and  production  capacities.  The  Soviet  Union,  too,  benefits 
from  this  arrangement,  if  only  by  a  further  solution  to  the  problem  of 
labour  shortage  in  some  industries.  There  are  many  other  promising 
forms  of  mutually  beneficial  economic  cooperation. 

The  efficiency  of  bilateral  economic  cooperation  is  in  a  large  measure 
promoted  by  the  Soviet-Vietnamese  Intergovernmental  Commission  on 
Economic,  Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation.  Set  up  in  1972,  the 
Commission  and  its  working  groups  in  charge  of  particular  fields  of 
cooperation  (power  engineering,  the  coal  industry,  transports,  etc.) 
regularly  control  the  fulfilment  of  mutual  economic  commitments,  mak- 
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ing  appropriate  decisions  whenever  prompt  interference  or  emergency 
measures  are  necessary..  At  its  sessions  in  1985  the  Commission  discus¬ 
sed,  among  other  things,  questions  pertaining  to  the  construction  and 
more  efficient  exploitation  of  Soviet-assisted  projects  currently  under 
construction  in  the  major  branches  of  the  Vietnamese  economy.  Ways 
were  also  proposed  to  carry  out  the  first  stage  of  the  programme  for 
prospecting  and  developing  oil  and  gas  fields  on  the  continental  shelf 
in  the  south  of  the  country  ". 

The  above  factors  bear  a  strong  impact  on  Soviet-Vietnamese  trade 
and  economic  relations,  precipitating  improvement  in  the  forms  and 
methods  of  bilateral  cooperation.  Now  that  both  countries  have  worked 
out  a  coordinated  economic  policy,  conditions  are  being  created  for 
switching  cooperation  over  to  balanced  lines. 

As  the  scope  and  scale  of  bilateral  cooperation  expand,  and  its  quality 
improves,  new,  more  complicated  tasks  face  the  Soviet  and  Vietnamese 
organisations  involved.  Behind  the  figures  of  turnover  growth  there  is 
a  much  greater  investment  than  there  was  only  a  short  while  ago.  This 
makes  adherence  to  the  schedule,  as  stipulated  by  the  bilateral  agreem¬ 
ents,  of  the  manufacture,  loading,  shipping,  unloading  and  delivery 
of  goods  to  consumers,  all  the  more  important. 

If  the  country  that  is  exporting  allows  any  of  the  above  links  to 
malfunction,  the  one  that  is  importing  may  be  forced  to  interrupt  opera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  its  industries  and  thus  sustain  losses.  Standing  firmly 
behind  mutual  commitments  is  the  underlying  feature  of  smooth  economic 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 

As  both  sides  are  aware,  the  better  quality  of  merchandise  traded 
between  them  is  another  task  of  paramount  importance.  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  economies  will  benefit  handsomely  from  bilateral  trade  and 
•cooperation,  if  the  quality  of  their  exports  matches  top  world  standards. 

The  CMEA-endorsed  policy  of  economic  intensification  means  that 
greater  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  thrifty  use  of  resources  exchanged 
between  the  two  countries.  If  these  resources  are  really  used  in  an  ef¬ 
ficient  manner,  both  the  USSR  and  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  other  nations 
of  the  socialist  community,  will  stand  to  gain.  The  better  the 
performance  of  Soviet  and  Vietnamese  agencies  in  their  joint  effort  to 
cope  \vith  the  above  tasks,  the  bigger  their  contribution  to  resolving  the 
key  issue  of  bilateral  trade  and  economic  cooperation,  i.  e.,  making  it 
a  properly  balanced  affair. 

Soviet  economic  ties  with  Vietnam  are  evidence  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
internationalist  attitude  to  a  less  developed  nation.  The  USSR  shares 
its  resources  and  industrial  experience  with  Vietnam  on  easy  terms  and 
in  so  doing  backs  the  SRV’s  efforts  to  boost  the  efficiency  of  social 
production.  Hostile  propaganda  agencies  not  infrequently  venture  to 
distort  the  true  nature  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  economic  cooperation,  al¬ 
leging  that  the  USSR  treats  the  Vietnamese  economy  as  an  “auxiliary 
source”  of  cheap  minerals  and  manpower.  That  such  allegations  are 
bunk  is  evident  from  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  problems  which 
Vietnam  has  been  trying  to  solve  with  Soviet  assistance. 

The  main  factor  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  cooperation  is  the  building 
and  modernisation  of  key  economic  projects  in  Vietnam  with  Soviet 
assistance.  Once  completed,  these  projects  will  facilitate  the  SRV’s 
advance  along  the  lines  of  socialist  industrialisation,  thereby  developing 
the  material  and  technical  basis  of  socialism  and  an  efficient  production 
and  transport  infrastructure.  Amojig  the  hallmark  projects  built  in 
Vietnam  with  Soviet  assistance  are  the  Hoabinh  hydropower  station 
(1,920  mW),  the  largest  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  related  facilities,  the 
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Phalai  thermal  electric  power  plant  (640  mW),  the  Chiang  hydro-electric 
power  project  (400  mW)  12,  the  Thanglong  bridge  over  the  Red  River  and 
the  Vietsovpetro  joint  organisation. ; The  projects  built  with  Soviet  as¬ 
sistance  account  for  89  per  cent  of  coal  produced  in  Vietnam,  76  per  cent 
of  metal-cutting  machine  tools,  100  per  cent  of  superphosphate  and 
apatite,  and  35  per  cent  of  electricity  l3. 

Soviet  assistance  is  certainly  crucial  to  Vietnam  in  its  attempts  to 
boost  some  of  its  exports  which  are  in  high  demand  on  the  world  market. 
In  the  last  five-year-plan  period  the  Soviet  Union  helped  Vietnam  to  put 
into  operation  some  coal  producing  facilities  in  mines  and  open-cast 
pits  to  increase  coal  output  by  four  million  tons  M.  The  Loakai  apatite 
mine  was  enlarged  to  yield  1.6  million  tons  of  concentrate 15  a  year.  As 
many  as  50,000  'hectares  of  virgin  lands  were  developed  for  hevea 
plantations16.  The  USSR  also  helped  Vietnam  to  build  and  equip  a 
1,300-ton  tin  factory  and  six  tea  factories  capable  of  processing  a  total 
of  222  tons  of  tea  leaves  a  day,  and  to  plant  coffee  plantations  on  an 
area  of  20,000  hectares.  As  exports  pick  up,  the  SRV  will  be  increasingly 
in  a  position  to  import  more  goods  badly  needed  by  its  economy. 

Some  projects  have  been  built  or  are  under  construction  in  Vietnam 
with  Soviet  technical  and  economic  assistance  with  an  eye  to  cutting 
imports  and  ensuring  the  country’s  genuine  economic  independence. 
Feasibility  studies  have  been  done  for  projects  which  include  the  Bimson 
cement  plant  (1.2  million  tons  a  year)  17 ,  the  superphosphate  factory  at 
Lamthao  (300,000  tons)  18,  the  iron-and-steel  works  to  produce  a  total 
of  two  million  tons  of  steel  a  year  19.  Projects  already  operating  are: 
the  Hanoi  engineering  plant  to  produce  700  metal-cutting  machine  tools 
on  an  annual  basis 20,  the  diesel  engine  plant  in  Qodam,  etc. 

Soviet-Vietnamese  economic  cooperation  is  instrumental  in  raising 
the  living  standards  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Soviet  exports  of  raw 
materials  for  group  “B”  industries,  of  oil  products,  chemical  fertilizer 
and  consumer  goods  contribute  to  the  resolution  of  .  Vietnam’s  food 
problem  and  help  fill  the  domestic  market  with  prime  necessities,  thereby 
setting  an  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand.  In  1981-1983  alone, 
Vietnam  imported  from  the  Soviet  Union  fabrics,  paper,  wheat  and  flour, 
canned  food,  sugar,  kitchenware,  medicines,  soap  and  recreational  and 
household  goods  worth  a  total  of  more  than  153  million  roubles21.  The 
USSR  also  helps  Vietnam  cope  with  its  housing  problem,  and  has  set 
up  a  house  building  factory  in  Suanmai  and  a  window  glass  plant. 

In  contrast  to  Western  countries  and  China  which  virtually  boycott 
Vietnam  economically,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  nations, 
in  their  relations  with  Hanoi,  pursue  a  line  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  1984  CMEA  Economic  Summit  which  ruled  that  assistance  be 
rendered  to  Vietnam  on  a  just  basis  to  speed  up  the  development  of  its 
economy,  raise  its  efficiency  (with  due  account  of  the  tasks  of  socialist 
industrialisation)  and  facilitate  the  SRV  increasing  involvement  in  the 
international  socialist  divison  of  labour 22. 

Vietnam,  for  its  part,  in  its  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  follows 


11  Pravda,  June  5,  1984. 

13  Ekonomicheskaya  gazeta ,  No.  45,  1983,  p.  20. 

“  Foreign  Trade,  No.  10,  1982,  p.  5. 

15  Ibid.,  No.  7,  1980,  p.  5. 

13  SRV:  Social-Economic  Problems,  p.  179. 
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18  Pravda,  June  7,  1984. 

18  Ekonomicheskaya  gazeta,  No.  47,  1983,  p.  5. 

20  Foreign  Trade,  No.  10,  1982,  p.  3. 

21  Statistical  Survey  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the  USSR  in  1981-1983. 

22  CMEA  Economic  Summit.  June  12-14,  1984.  Documents,  Moscow,  1984,  p.  24 
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the  course  mapped  out  by  the  5th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Vietnam:  to  promote  in  all  possible  ways  the  allround  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  was  and  still  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  foreign 
policy  pursued  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Vietnam  and  the  Vietnamese 
government 23. 

crv.This  course  was  confirmed  during  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  a 
SKV  party  and  government  delegation  late  last  June.  The  Soviet  and 
Vietnamese  leaders  discussed  the  specifics  of  bilateral  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  near  future,  for  which  there  are  quite  ample  potentialities, 
tree greements  have  been  reached  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
USSR  to  increase  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  so  as  to  speed  up  the 
development  of  its  key  industries  and  agriculture,  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The  USSR  has  agreed  to  reschedule 
Vietnam’s  earlier  debts  and  has  pledged  to  grant  it  a  new  credit  for 
the  current  five-year-plan  period.  The  Soviet  Union  will  also  extend 
the  exports  of  such  necessary  goods  as  oil  products,  ferrous  rolled 
stock,  fertilizer  and  cotton. 

^.n  face  °f  growing  need  to  make  bilateral  cooperation  more 
efficient,  develop  branches  specialising  in  the  manufacture  of  particular 
goods  and  implement  joint  goal-oriented  programmes,  both  sides  have 
agreed  to  lay  heavier  stress  on  priority  projects  in  Vietnam.  This  will 
be  instrumental  in  consolidating  the  material  and  technical  basis  of  the 
Vietnamese  economy  and  in  boosting  Vietnamese  exports. 

The  results  of  the  Soviet-Vietnamese  talks  were  formalised  in  docu- 
ments  on  bilateral  trade  and  economic  cooperation  for  the  period  from 
1986  to  1990.  These  documents  are:  a  protocol  on  coordination  of  state 
plans;  an  agreement  on  trade  and  payments;  and  an  agreement  on 
economic  and  technical  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
SRV.  They  provide  for  measures  aimed  at  the  implementation  of  the 
most  important  propositions  of  the  long-term  programme  of  economic, 
and  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  and  the  CMEA  Economic  Summit 
decisions.  The  volume  of  trade  is  to  grow  70  per  cent  as  .compared  to  the 
years  1981-1985.  Soviet  technical  and  economic  assistance  to  Vietnam  will 
be  intensified  considerably,  including  the  deliveries  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  complete  plants,  fuel,  raw  materials  and  other  goods.  In  turn 
the  Soviet  Union  will  extend  its  imports  from  the  SRV,  primarily  of 
agricultural  produce  (tea,  coffee),  items  of  the  light  and  cottage 
industries 24. 

The  scope  and  scale  of  Soviet-Vietnamese  economic  relations  are 
growing  every  year,  thereby  contributing  to  the  tasks  of  communist  and 
socialist  construction  and  promoting  the  economic  interests  of  both 
nations. 
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US SR- DP RK  ECONOMIC  TIES  DISCUSSED 


Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  136-142 
[Article  by  N.  L.  Shlyk,  candidate  of  economic  sciences] 


The  Soviet  Far  Eastern  economic  region,  which  includes  the  Khaba¬ 
rovsk  and  Maritime  Territories,  the  Amur,  Sakhalin,  Kamchatka  and 
Magadan  Regions,  and  the  Yakut  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
is  a  vast  area  (27  per  cent  of  the  USSR  territory)  with  a  population  of 
several  million  people.  Today  the  Soviet  Far  East  is  an  industrial  region 
with  developed  transport  (transport  in  the  Far-Eastern  economy  makes 
up  17  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  products  as  against  an  average  11  per  cent 
in  the  country)  and  a  big  share  of  economic  construction  (14  per  cent 
as  against  10.8  in  the  USSR).  At  the  same  time,  agriculture  in  the  Far 
East  is  comparatively  backward  (7.9  per  cent  as  compared  with  15.9  in 
the  country).  The  region  holds  leading  positions  in  the  USSR  in  such 
products  of  the  mining  industry  as  tin,  tungsten,  boric  products,  fluorite, 
and  others.  The  fishing  industry  of  the  Far  East  accounts  for  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  country’s  catch  of  fish  and  other  seafood,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  woodworking  industry  and  lumbering  account  for  6  to  11  per  cent 
of  the  national  total.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  country’s  soybean,  about 
30  per  cent  of  peltry,  up  to  30  per  cent  of  marketable  honey,  12  per  cent 
of  medicinal  and  technical  herbs,  and  90  per  cent  of  fern  are  produced 
by  the  Far  Eastern  agriculture.  The  region’s  sea  transport  accounts  for 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  USSR’s  sea  freight  turnover.  The  machine-build¬ 
ing  industry  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  produces  almost  one  third  of  the 
country’s  electric  travelling  cranes  and  the  bulk  of  the  foundry  cleaning 
equipment.  The  region  has  developed  large-scale  ship-building  and  air¬ 
craft  industries. 

The  present-day  development  of  the  Far  Eastern  economic  region  is 
characterised  by  its  active  involvement  in  the  sphere  of  the  country’s 
foreign  economic  relations.  A  certain  export  potential  has  been  created 
here,  which  made  it  possible  to  almost  double  the  volume  of  exports  from 
1970  to  1983.  Such  Far  Eastern  products  as  sawn  timber,  cellulose,  fish 
products,  boat  hoists,  grain  harvesters,  cables,  and  others,  feature  pro¬ 
minently  in  Soviet  exports  (8  to  40  per  cent). 

A  wide  use  of  diverse  forms  of  international  cooperation — compensa¬ 
tion  agreements,  the  development  of  transport  services  (the  Trans-Sibe¬ 
rian  container  line),  the  setting  up  of  joint  companies  to  catch  and  pro¬ 
cess  fish,  coastal  and  frontier  trade — is  a  qualitatively  new  trend  in  the 
development  of  the  Soviet  Far  East’s  foreign  economic  ties.  The  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that,  given  the  favourable  conditions  for  this,  it  is  expe¬ 
dient  to  extend  and  improve  these  forms  of  economic  cooperation. 

Wide  opportunities  are  emerging  for  developing  various  forms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  with  Asian  socialist  countries.  Furthering  this  coopera¬ 
tion  is  a  major  trend  in  the  foreign  economic  relations  of  the  Soviet  Far 
East.  This  is  facilitated  not  only  by  the  geographical  proximity,  but  also 
by  the  common  tasks  of  raising  the  efficiency  of  social  production,  the 
availability  of  real  resources  of  mutual  interest,  and  by  the  nascent  pro¬ 
cess  of  economic  integration  of  Asian  socialist  countries. 

The  Soviet  Far  Eastern  region’s  ties  with  Asian  socialist  countries  are 
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diverse.  They  include  foreign  trade,  scientific  and  technological  coopera¬ 
tion,  joint  development  of  natural  resources,  rendering  of  transport  ser¬ 
vices,  tourism,  and  other  ties. 

The  structure  of  Far  Eastern  exports  to  Asian  socialist  countries  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  main  groups  of  regional  export  goods.  These  exports  are 
more  diverse  than  exports  to  other  Pacific  states,  especially  as  regards 
manufactured  goods.  The  share  of  individual  goods  •  (consumer  goods, 
building  materials,  ferrous  metals,  fuel  and  energy  products,  and  others) 
in  the  deliveries  to  these  countries  considerably  exceeds  the  correspond¬ 
ing  index  for  regional  export. 

The  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  (DPRK)  features  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  exports  to  Asian  socialist  countries.  The 
Soviet  Far  East  supplies  the  republic  with  machines  and  equipment,  oil 
products,  industrial  wood,  cellulose,  rolled  stock,  fish  and  other  foodstuffs, 
and  consumer  goods.  In  its  turn,  the  DPRK  delivers  to  the  Soviet  Far 
East  metal-cutting  machine  tools,  cables,  cement,  clothes  and  sports  foot¬ 
wear,  china,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Many  forms  of  cooperation  related  to  various  industries  and  trans¬ 
port  have  been  developed  in  border  areas  of  the  USSR  and  the  DPRK. 
One  of  the  initial  forms  of  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  the  DPRK 
in  the  Soviet  Far  East  was  logging  in  the  Amur  Region  and  the  Khaba¬ 
rovsk  Territory  done  by  Korean  workers  on  shared  basis.  The  success  of 
this  cooperation,  begun  in  1967,  and  the  accumulated  experience,  promp¬ 
ted  the  decision  to  expand  its  scale.  In  January  1975,  the  governments  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  DPRK  signed  an  agreement  on  expanding  the 
volume  of  logging  on  Soviet  territory  by  Korean  workers. 1  This  form  of 
cooperation  is  of  great  importance  for  the  development  of  the  economies 
of  both  countries.  Being  short  of  forest  resources  people’s  Korea  meets 
the  greater  part  of  its  requirements  for  industrial  wood  this  way.  Ever 
new  forest  tracts  are  included  for  industrial  use  in  the  Soviet  Far  East¬ 
ern  region  and  additional  logging  enterprises,  and  recently,  woodworking 
enterprises  as  well,  have  been  set  Up  on  this  basis. 

The  constant  upgrading  of  this  form  of  cooperation  was  especially 
characteristic  of  the  1970s.  Resources  are  utilised  in  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  way.  Aside  from  logging,  soft  resin  is  collected  from  the  forest 
stands  to  be  cut  down  and  there  has  been  an  increased  production  of 
chips  out  of  the  wood  waste.  The  current  five-year  agreement,  signed  in 
March  1982,  provides  for  the  volume  of  industrial  wood  logging  to  remain 
at  approximately  the  same  level,  while  the  production  of  chips  increases. 

Forest  resources  will  be  utilised  even  more  comprehensively  in  the 
future,  as  the  output  of  semi-finished  and  finished  products  is  extended. 
Conditions  are  ripe  for  this.  Regions  now  being  developed  in  the  econo¬ 
mic  zone  of  the  Baikal-Amur  Mainline  boast  more  than  10  billion  square 
metres  of  wood  which  will  make  it  possible  to  launch  large-scale  logging 
and  wood-working  industries  there.  Several  new  large-scale  integrated 
logging  enterprises  and  wood  working  and  pulp-and-paper  mills  will  be 
constructed.  Prospects  for  starting  logging  and  setting  up  more  wood¬ 
working  mills  while  enlarging  the  old  ones,  are  especially  promising 
in  the  Khabarovsk  Territory  and  the  Amur  Region. 

Fishing  is  another  sphere  of  the  international  cooperation  between  the 
Soviet  Far  East  and  the  DPRK.  Fish  and  other  sea  food  feature  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  food  of  the  Koreans,  so  this  is  of  major  significance  for 
their  economy.  Therefore,  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
working  people  and  the  solution  of  the  food  problem  largely  hang  on 
increase  in  the  catch  of  fish  and  othei*  marine  products. 


M  '  S,ee  S!XteJ  F°reien  Trade,  1975,  No.  8,  p.  13;  Ekonomicheskaya  Gazeta,  1980, 
No.  33,  p.  20  (in  Russian). 
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High  demands  on  the  equipment  needed  in  sea  fishery  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  national  200-mile  fishing  (or  economic)  zone  have  consider¬ 
ably  complicated  fishing  fqr  Korea  as  the  industry  now  calls  for  up-to- 
date  fishing  gear  and  for  drawing  on  scientific  methods  of  intensified 
fishing.  The  agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  fishing  industry  signed  by 
the  USSR  and  the  DPRK  on  January  18,  1974,  and  a  protocol  to  it,  dated 
July  28,  1977*,  to  -a  large  extent  promote  the  solution  of  these  problems. 
These  documents  provide  for  exchange  of  experience  in  the  organisation 
of  sea  fishery  and  the  utilisation  of  fish  resources  on  a  scientific  basis,  as 
well  as  the  development  of  fishing  techniques  and  technology  of  fish  pro¬ 
cessing,  pond  fishing  and  biotechnology  of  mollusc  breeding  and  sea¬ 
weed  growing,  joint  scientific  research,  etc. 

Fishermen  and  scientists  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  are  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  implementation  of  the  agreement.  The  DPRK  has  been  given 
several  vessels  to  be  used  as  factory  ships.  Assistance  is.  also  given  in 
developing  fisheries  in  the  northwest  Pacific,  in  mastering  advanced 
methods  of  fishing,  and  in  repairing  Korean  fishing  vessels.  The  Pacific 
Institute  of  the  Fish  Industry  and  Oceanography  under  the  Ministry  of 
the  Fish  Industry  of  the  USSR  shared  results  of  the  research  and  docu¬ 
ments  on  fishery  with  scientists  of  people’s  Korea.  Business  and  scienti¬ 
fic  contacts  between  Soviet  and  Korean  specialists  are  going  on. 

Commodity  exchange  within  the  framework  of  frontier  trade  between 
Soviet  Far  Eastern  regions  and  northern  provinces  of  the  DPRK  has 
also  expanded.  This  trade  dates  back  to  1968  when  the  first  commercial 
deals  were  made  under  the  Protocol  on  Frontier  Trade  between  the  USSR 
and  the  DPRK.  All  transactions  within  this  form  of  foreign  trade  relations 
are  made  by  the  Soviet,  foreign  trade  association  Dalintorg  (.the  town  of 
Nakhodka)  which  was  set  up  specially  for  'conducting  coastal  and  frontier 
trade  with  Pacific  countries. 

As  distinguished  from  interstate  trade,  this  kind  of  trade  has  three 
distinctive  features.  One  of  them  is  the  nomenclature  ef  exports  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  Far  Eastern  goods.  Resources  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods  are  sufficient  for  both  meeting  the  domestic  demand  and  for  their 
export.  The  exports  include  industrial  raw  materials  and  consumer  goods 
(foodstuffs,  household  and  other  goods).  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Far  East  imports  from  people’s  Korea  consumer  and  industrial  goods  it 
needs. 

Another  special  feature  of  frontier  trade  is  the  principle  of  the  com¬ 
modity  exchange  which  balances  export  and  import  transactions:  receipts 
from  Far  Eastern  exports  are  used  to  import  goods  needed  by  the  Far 
Eastern  regions. 

The  third  distinction  of  this  trade  is  the  traders  themselves.  The  Soviet 
side  in  the  frontier  trade  includes  Far  Eastern  economic  organisations 
represented  in  the  foreign  market  by  Dalintorg.  The  Korean  side  includes 
small-scale  and  medium  enterprises  of  northern  provinces  represented  by 
foreign  trade  societies. 

These  distinctive  features  make  up  the  essence  of  frontier  trade  as 
one  of  i  the  forms  of  foreign  trade  relations  between  the  Soviet  Far  East 
regions  and  Pacific  countries  (including  the  People’s  Republic  of  China, 
Japan,  Australia).  This  form  does  not  contradict  the  basic  principles  of 
foreign  trade  monopoly  since  it  is  supervised  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  USSR. 

The  share  of  frontier  trade  in  Soviet-Korean  trade  is  quite  small  (less 
than  one  per  cent).  It  is  small  in  Dalintorg’s  trade  turnover,  too — slight¬ 
ly  over  2  per  cent. 3  Given  the  real  potentialities  of  the  partners,  the 

*  See  Tar  Eastern  Affairs,  1983,  No.  4,  p.  18;  Soviet  Union’s  Relations  with  People's 
Korea.  1945-1980.  Documents  and  Materials ,  Moscow,  1981,  pp.  317 — 322,  371-375. 

3  See  Foreign  Trade,  1984,  No.  11,  p.  32  (in  Russian). 
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yoltime  of  frontier  trade  may  be  increased  in  the  future.  The  positive 
enect  of  the  regional  nature  of  this  trade  on  the  development  of  the  eco¬ 
nomies  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  northern  provinces  of  people’s  Korea 
ensures  its  continued  significance. 

rrcen°n»'er  trade  is  an  additional  source  for  Far  Eastern  regions  of  the 
USSR  of  meeting  the  consumer  demand  for  such  goods  as  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables,  textiles,  sports  footwear,  and  china.  In  their  turn,  these  re¬ 
gions  supply  their  Korean  partners  with  laundry  soap,  aluminium  uten¬ 
sils,  window  glass,  nails,  and  kerosene,  and  on  a  wider  scale,  with  elec¬ 
tric  heaters,  watches,  refrigerators,  TV  sets,  and  washing  powder.  The 
upgrading  of  the  structure  of  export  and  import  transactions  and  also 
the  increase  in  their  volumes  (the  turnover  of  the  frontier  trade  more  than 
doubled  in  1976  through  1982)  manifest  the  interest  of  Korean  foreign 
trade  societies  in  developing  trade  with  the  Soviet  Far  East. 

The  frontier  trade  has  good  prospects  for  further  development.  Mu¬ 
tual  interest  and  untapped  resources  exist  on  both  sides.  The  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Korean  goods  from  the  frontier  trade  list,  held  in  the  city  of 
Nakhodka  in  1983,  was  indicative  of  this  interest.  The  exhibition  featured 
various  consumer  goods  (knitwear,  clothing  and  haberdashery),  medi¬ 
cinal  preparations  from  ginseng,  cosmetics,  china,  and  objets  d’art,  build¬ 
ing  materials,  and  also  fresh  and  processed  vegetables  and  fruit.  Soviet 
Far  Eastern  enterprises  and  organisations  showed  much  interest  in  manv 
of  these  products. 

Apart  from  the  above  forms,  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  the  DPRK  have 
successfully  developed  cooperation  in  railway,  sea  and  air  transport.  For 
example,  workers  of  the  railway  stations  Khasan  (the  USSR)  and  Tuman- 
gang  (Peoples  Korea)  have  for  many  years  now  been  maintaining  busi- 
ness  relations,  ensuring  cargo  deliveries  to  frontier  areas  of  the  two 
sides.  The  Far  Eastern  steamship  line  ships  Soviet  foreign  trade  cargoes 
to  many  Asian  countries  via  the  Korean  port  of  Rajin. 

1984  saw  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  a  regular  air 
service  between  Khabarovsk  and  Pyongyang.  Since  then  Soviet  and 
Korean  planes  carried  more  than  60,000  passengers.'  DPRK  citizens  can 
now  visit  101  countries  via  the  Khabarovsk  airport.  The  airline  also 
carried  more  than  10,000  various  cargoes  over  the  ten  years.  People's 
Korea  delivers  vegetables  and  fruits  by  air  to  Soviet  Far  Eastern 
regions. 

An  analysis  of  economic  ties  between  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  the 
Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea  shows  their  diverse  and  mutual lv 
advantageous  nature  and  the  solid  economic  basis  underlying  them  The 
scale  and  forms  of  this  cooperation,  however,  do  not,  so  far,  meet  the  po¬ 
tentialities  and  the  economic  interests  of  the  sides.  There  are  several 
economic  prerequisites  for  further  development  and  deepening  of  the 
foreign  economic  cooperation,  one  of  which  is  the  growing  economic 
potential  of  the  two  countries. 


The  future  of  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  economic  region  will  be  charac- 

fimHtiir*  T?h.jr  slLifts jn  its  economy.  Those  shifts  will  take  place  in 
fundamerttal  fields:  the  share  of  processing  branches  and  those  in  charge 
of  developing  sea  resources  in  the  industry  will  be  increased:  the  centre 
of  economic  activity  in  the  mining  industry  will  move  to  the  north;  there 
will  appear  new  areas  of  concentrated  industrial  production  and  infra- 

to  bf  develoPed  or»  the  basis  of  territorial-industrial 
complexes;  the  share  of  expenditures  on  the  infrastructure,  geological 
prospecting,  1.  e.,  on  the  preparation  of  the  Far  Eastern  territory  for  in¬ 
tensive  economic  development,  will  considerably  grow;  and  the  latest 
scientific  and  technical  achievements  will  be  introduced  to  the  region’s 
economy  on  a  wider  scale.  These  shifts  in  the  economic  development  will 
enhance  the  role  of  the  Far  East  in  the  Soviet  economy  and’  will  increase 
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the  Far  Eastern  foreign  trade  potential  and  consolidate  the  region’s  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Pacific  international  market. 

Given  the  long-term  plans  for  the  economic  development  of  the  Soviet 
Far  East,  and  the  main  trends  of  the  development  of  the  commodity 
markets  of  the  Pacific  countries  toward  which  its  exports  gravitate,  it 
is  expedient  to  shape  the  base  of  these  exports  along  two  lines.  First, 
through  diversification  of  production  which  will  make  it  possible  to  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  share  of  finished  goods,  including  machines  and  indust¬ 
rial  products,  in  the  overall  export.  Second,  through  expanding  exports 
of  raw  materials  and  semi-finished  goods  which  are  in  great  demand  in 
the  foreign  market. 

The  development  of  foreign  economic  activity  will  be  determined  by 
the  following  factors:  the  setting  up  of  specialised  export-oriented  produc¬ 
tions;  the  active  use  of  economic  cooperation  forms;  and  extended  coopera¬ 
tion  with  socialist  countries.  Increase  in  the  export  of  raw  materials  will 
be  achieved  mainly  by  developing  new  territories  in  the  zone  of  the 
Baikal-Amur  Mainline  (BAM)  and  in  the  distant  future  by  developing  the 
Pacific  coast.  At  the  initial  stage  of  BAM  development,  it  will  be  econo¬ 
mically  practical  to  expand  the  export  of  forest  products  and  South-Yakut 
coal.  Later  on,  the  list  of  the  zone’s  exports  will  also  include  building 
and  other  materials  and  will  be  further  expanded  by  the  development  of 
iron-ore  and  copper  deposits.  The  BAM  zone  will  export  mainly  raw 
materials  at  first,  but  after  a  while  the  export  structure  will  be  diversified 
through  semi-finished  and  finished  products. 

Increased  exports  of  raw  materials  is  the  first  stage  in  the  solution 
of  the  task  of  establishing  a  large-scale  export  base  in  the  country’s 
East. 

The  other,  main,  line  of  development  of  a  stable  export  base  is  the 
organisation  of  a  complex  of  export-oriented  productions  putting  out 
finished  products.  In  the  long-term  prospects  this  trend  will  gain  strength 
through  the  woodworking,  fishery  and  chemical  industries  and  machine 
building. 

A  major  problem  facing  the  Soviet  Far  East  is  diversification  of  ex- 
port-oriented  production  in  the  region’s  machine-building,  with  due 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pacific  countries,  above  all  Asian  so¬ 
cialist  countries.  Presently,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Far  Eastern 
exports  of  machine-building  output  go  to  the  European  socialist  states 
and  developing  countries  in  the  Middle  and  Near  East,  and  only  7-9  per 
cent  goes  to  the  Pacific  states,  mainly  to  socialist  ones.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  behind  the  comparatively  weak  participation  of  the  Far  East  in 
exporting  machines  and  equipment  to  Asian  socialist  countries  is  the  dis¬ 
crepancy-  between  the  requirements  of  that  market  and  the  specialisation 
of  the  regional  machine-building.  However,  the  requirements  of  that 
market  and  the  Far  Eastern  region  for  many  machine-building  products 
(mining  and  road-building  equipment,  metal-cutting  machine  tools,  wood¬ 
working  and  fish-processing  equipment,  and  others)  coincide. 

The  decisive  factors  in  the  development  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  ma¬ 
chine-building  will  be  the  scheduled  acceleration  in  the  key  industries  of 
the  region  and  the  eastern  zone  as  a  whole,  and  territorial  shifts  in  the 
location  of  productive  forces  of  the  eastern  regions,  particularly  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  northern  territories  in  the  intensive  economic  development.  This 
will  promote  a  speed-up  in  the  development  of  such  regional  machine- 
building  branches  as  power  engineering,  mining  and  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  industries,  tractor  and  agricultural  machine-building,  production  of 
hoisting-and-conveying  machines,  and  others,  in  which  the  market  require¬ 
ments  of  Asian  socialist  countries  should  be  taken  into  account  as  well. 
Despite  the  certain  production  potential,  these  countries  are  short  of  many 
of  the  above-mentioned  types  of  machines  and  equipment.  Export  of  the 
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machine-building  products  to  them  would  be  conducive  to  expanding  the 
foreign  economic  relations  of  the  region  as  a  whole  and  contribute  toward 
the  international  socialist  division  of  labour  in  Asia. 

Among  the  Asian  socialist  countries,,  machine-building  is  best  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  DPRK.  Its  rapid  growth  and  diversity  of  branches  have 
enabled  people’s  Korea  to  a  great  extent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
national  economy  for  major  types  of  machines  and  equipment  and  in¬ 
crease  their  exports.  At  the  same  time,  the  Korean  machine-building  pro¬ 
ducts  face  keen  competition  in  foreign  markets.  Therefore,  the  further 
upgrading  of  the  machine-building  base  of  the  DPRK  necessitates  the 
republic’s  participation  in  the  international  socialist  division  of  labour 
and  in  the  establishment  of  production  cooperation  in  this  field  with  other 
socialist  countries,  primarily  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Far  Eastern 
regions. 

There  are  prerequisites  for  cooperation  in  other  industries  as  well. 
Fuel,  energy  and  mining  industries  are  key  branches  of  the  Korean  heavy 
industry,  which  is  accounted  for  by  vast  raw  material  resources  and 
their  large-scale  development.  The  organic  fuel  and  water  power  reserves 
of  the  DPRK  are  estimated  at  several  billion  tons  of  comparison  fuel. 
But  the  structure  of  the  Korean  fuel-and-energy  resources  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  The  share  of  coal  in  the  primary  fuel  sources  is  the  largest. 
Despite  a  stable  growth  of  coal-mining  in  the  country,  it  cannot  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  people’s  Korea.  To  amend  the  situation,  the  re¬ 
public  has  to  import  coking  coal  which  it  does  not  have  from  the  Soviet 
Union  among  other  countries. 

Production  specialisation  in  the  iron-and-steel  and  cable  industries 
could  also  broaden  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Far  East  and  the 
DPRK.  The  Far  East  presently  exports  to  the  DPRK  several  types  of 
rolled  products  and  imports  sheet  metal  from  them.  The  sides  also  ex¬ 
change  cable  industry  products.  It  seems  expedient  to  shape  this  exchange 
into  a  form  of  production  cooperation  between  allied-  enterprises  of  the 
two  countries. 

There  are  good  prospects  for  cooperation  in  agriculture,  specifically 
in  rice-growing  which  is  a  traditional  and  major  branch  of  farming  in 
'  Korea.  Rice-growing  is  now  achieving  a  good  pace  in  the  Soviet  Far 
East.  This  region  accounts  for  an  average  4  per  cent  of  the  total  rice  out¬ 
put  in  the  USSR. 4  The  Maritime  Territory  is  the  main  area  of  rice  culti- 
u  country’s  East  and  its  gross  yield  of  rice  is  to  be  increased 

by  1990. 5  All  this  offers  good  opportunities  for  cooperation  in  rice-grow¬ 
ing  between  the  scientists  and  practical  workers  of  the  two  countries. 

Of  much  interest  is  the  Korean  experience  in  producing  various  soy¬ 
bean  goods,  first  of  all  soy  sauce,  which  is  in  traditional  demand  in  many 
Pacific  countries.  The  Soviet  Far  East,  which  is  the  main  soybean-grow¬ 
ing  area  of  the  country,  produces  only  a  limited  number  of  goods  from 
this  valuable  product  (chiefly  oil  and  flour).  A  wider  use  of  international 
experience  in  processing  soybean  and  producing  various  goods  from  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  stable  group  of  Soviet  Far  Eastern 
exports  and  the  nomenclature  of  soybean  products  in  the  home  market. 

Cultivation  of  many  marine  products,  which  are  in  stable  demand  not 
only  in  the  DPRK  but  practically  in  all  Pacific  countries,  could  be  quite  a 
promising  area  of  cooperation.  Korea  has  a  vast  experience  in  cultivating 
an  ,Focess'nS  °f  laminaria,  oysters,  squids,  trepangs,  shrimps,  etc. 

Maricuiture  is  in  its  early  stages  in  the  Soviet  Far  East.  The  coastal 
waters  of  the  region,  experts  feel,  especially  in  its  southern  areas,  are 
auspicious  for  the  large-scale* cultivation  of  invertebrates  and  seaweeds 


*  See  A.  D.  Nesterenko,  Food  Complex  of  the  Far  East,  Vladivostok,  1983,  p  89 
5  See  Ibid.,  p.  90.  K 
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(scallops,  oysters,  trepangs,  laminaria,  ahnfeltia).  Modern  mariculture 
methods  based  on  the  latest  scientific  achievements  increase  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  marine  farms,  whose  average  output  is  many  times  bigger  than 
that  of  the  ocean’s  shelf  zones.  Th5  increasing  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
fish  and  sea  products  in  marine  farms  is  accounted  for  by  the  growing 
unreliability  of  fishing  at  sea. 

Cultivation  of  various  seaweeds  as  a  source  of  fodder  for  stock-breed¬ 
ing  generates  much  interest  abroad.  More  efficient  than  fodder  crops 
grown  on  land,  it  is  highly  productive  and  less  expensive.  Also  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  pastures  will  decrease  due  to  spatial  and  economic  limita¬ 
tions  (the  urbanisation  process  and  intensiveness  limits).  Therefore,  the 
role  of  marine  plantations  may  substantially  grow.  The  Soviet  Far  East 
pins  much  hope  on  developing  marine  farming  in  the  coastal  waters  in 
the  south  of  the  Maritime  Territory,  and, near  Kamchatka  and  Sakhalin. 
Starting  these  productions  is  necessitated  also  by  the  need  to  load  to  full 
capacity  coastal  fish-factories.  Their  specialisation  in  marine  farming  and 
production  of  goods  from  sea  products  would  enhance  the  efficiency  of  uti¬ 
lisation  of  biological  resources  and  improve  the  industry’s  economic 
showing.  . 

Promising  results  obtained  at  experimental  bases  set  up  in  the  Mari¬ 
time  Territory  to  cultivate  scallops  and  oysters  prove  this.  According  to 
preliminary  estimates,  the  “yield”  of  these  edible  molluscs  can  amount 
to  20  tons  per  hectare  a  year.  An  experimental  base  at  the  Valentin  fish- 
factory,  the  first  in  the  USSR  to  grow  laminaria,  yields  60-70  tons  of  the 
raw  material  per  hectare.6  There  are  prospects  for  breeding  on  under¬ 
water  plantations  such  valuable  foodstuffs  as  mussels,  trepangs,  sea-ur¬ 
chins,  and  others.  And  the  time  is  not  far-off  when  these  experimental 
bases  will  develop  into  large-scale  industrial  enterprises  producing  these 

delicacies.  ^  . 

Cooperation  between  experts  of  the  USSR  and  the  DPRK  can  to  a 
certain  extent  contribute  toward  this.  The  list  of  potential  areas  of  Soviet- 
Korean  economic  cooperation  in  the  regions  of  the  Soviet  Far  East  is  far 
from  complete.  It  could  include,  for  example,  the  light  industry. 

Soviet-Korean  relations  are  developing  successfully  in  many  fields. 
The  mutually  beneficial  economic  cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
is  to  play  an  ever  growing  role  in  them. 

N*  SHLYK* 

Cdiid.  Sc.  (Econ.) 


•  See  Pravda ,  Sept.  24.  1976. 
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DOCUMENT  COLLECTION  ON  CHINA,  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  REVIEWED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  143-148 

[Article  by  S.  N.  Gorenko  and  B.  T.  Koloskov] 

T  here  has  been  a  growing  interest  in  recent  years  by  historians  and 
political  analysts  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  which  has  been  steadily 
moving  to  the  foreground  of  world  politics.  Relations  between  China  and 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  play  an  important  role  in  the  web  of  inter¬ 
national  ties  in  the  region.  A  number  of  works  by  Soviet  and  foreign 
authors  are  devoted  to  this  subject.  Until  recently,  however,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  in-depth  study  of  the  matter  was  hindered  by  scarcity  of 
serious  sources  of  information.  A  sizable  contribution  is  made  my 
New  Delhi  University  Professor  R.  K.  Jain’s  publication  (in  English)  of 
an  eight-volume  collection  of  documents  and  other  materials,  presenting 
in  chronological  order  a  picture  of  China’s  relations  with  Burma,  the 
countries  of  Indochina  and  ASEAN  from  1949  to  1984. 

One  of  the  first  collections  published  by  R.  K.  Jain  is  devoted  to 
China’s  relations  with  Malaysia,  since  Chinese  make  up  about  35  per 
cent  of  Malaysia’s  population. 

The  collection  under  review  includes  362  documents  in  English  from 
Chinese  and  Malaysian  sources.  They,  are  excerpts  from  bilateral  commu¬ 
niques,  full  texts  of  statements  and  declarations  made  by  the  leaders  of 
both  countries,  editorials  and  all  kinds  of  information  from  the  Chinese 
and  Malaysian  press,  official  UN  publications  and  some  other  materials. 
The  addenda  offer  a  list  of  official  visits  between  China  and  Malaysia 
from  1971  to  1983,  a  list  of  bilateral  agreements  for  the  period  1971-1982, 
statistics  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  over  1948  to  1981  and  Chi¬ 
nese  purchases  of  rubber  from  1949  to  1972.  There-  is  an  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy  in  the  collection. 

In  the  period  from  October  1949  until  the  declaration  of  formal  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  on  August  31,  1957,  Peking’s 
policy  towards  this  country  focused  mainly  on  the  local  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  and  supported  the  anti-colonial  movement  in  Mplaya,  which  unfol¬ 
ded  under  the  guidance  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Malaya. 

Even  before  the  formation  of  the  PRC,  says  the  collection,  the  CPC 
press  openly  stated  the  Chinese  people’s  solidarity  with  the  armed  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  British  colonialists  in  Malaya.  It  was  stressed  that  the 
oppressed  masses  in  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  had  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  the  Chinese  revolution  and  that  the  victory  of  the  national 
liberation  war  in  China  clearly  pointed  out  what  road  should  be  followed 
(see  documents  No.  2  and  No.  4).  After  October  1949  these  points  were 
put  across  even  more  strongly.  It  is  armed  struggle,  said  Liu  Shaoqi  at 
the  trade  union  conference  of  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Australia  on 
November  16,  1949,  that  can  and  must  become  the  main  form  of  the 
national-liberation  movement  In  colonies  and  semicolonies.  He  pointed  out 
that  armed  struggle  in  the  countryside  should  be  combined  with  legal  and 
illegal  struggle  of  the  masses  in  cities  and  regions  controlled  by  the  ene¬ 
my  (d.  No.  5). 
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Similar  views  were  held  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Malaya  leader¬ 
ship.  The  collection  offers  extracts  from  a  number  of  secret  documents  of 
the  CPM,  dated  1955-1956,  which,*along  with  the  words  “armed  struggle 
is  the  only  right  way  for  colonial  peoples  to  win  freedom,  independence 
and  liberation”  (d.  No.  19),  point  out  that  “at  a  time  when  the  whole 
nation  is  united  in  the  common  anti-British  struggle,  the  class  struggle 
must  be  slowed  down”  (d.  No.  22),  disagreements  between  parties  and 
classes  must  not  weaken  the  anti-colonialist  forces  (d.  No.  29). 

In  reality  the  CPM  did  not  succeed  in  staging  a  large-scale  struggle 
against  the  restoration  of'  British  colonialism  in  Malaya,  or  in  drawing 
the  Malayan  peasantry  into  the  revolution.  Using  various  ploys,  fanning 
religious  fanaticism,  the  authorities  methodically  hammered  it  home  to 
the  Malayan  population  that  the  CPM  was  the  party  of  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  alone,  and  that  its  goals  were  alien  and  harmful  to  the  Malayans. 
Under  the  pressure  of  punitive  forces,  the  detachments  of  the  CPM  were 
forced  to  retreat  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  jungle,  where  they  found 
themselves  in  total  isolation. 

The  British  used  plenty  of  military  forces  to  suppress  the  guerrilla 
movement.  To  cut  the  CPM’s  links  with  the  local  Chinese  population,  they 
moved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural  Chinese  into  so-called  “hew  vil¬ 
lages”.  Virtual  reservations,  these  were  fenced  with  barbed  wire  and 
guarded  by  police  and  troops. 

In  1950  Britain  established  diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC,  but  the 
British  High  Commissioner  for  Malaya,  M.  MacDonald,  hastened  to  dec¬ 
lare  in  this  connection  that  recognition  of  “communist  China”  did  not 
mean  more  tolerant  attitude  towards  the  CPM  by  the  British  authorities 

(d.  No.  7).  , 

The  CPM’s  leadership  repeatedly  proposed  an  armistice  and  talks  with 
the  authorities  in  order  to  reach  a  mutually  acceptable  agreement.  That 
line  was  backed  by  Peking.  In  January  1956  Renmin  ribao,  touching  on 
the  failure  of  talks  between  the  delegations  of  the  CPM  and  the  Malayan 
government  in  Baling,  said  that  the  only  reason  why  agreement  had  not 
been  reached  at  the  talks  was  “the  obstruction  and  sabotage  of  British 
colonialists”.  The  organ  of  the  CPC  CC  stressed  that  the  Chinese  people 
“are  watching  events  in  Malaya  with  the  strongest  of  attention” 

(d.  No.  24).  .  . 

An  important  issue  in  the  PRC’s  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia,  including  Malaya,  was  the  question  of  Chinese  communi¬ 
ties  in  these  countries.  In  this  connection  the  PRC  State  Council  set  up 
a  Committee  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Chinese  living  abroad  ( hua - 
qiao).  The  committee  was  headed  by  He  Xiangnin,  the  widow  of  Liao 
Zhongkai,  a  noted  figure  of  the  left  wing  of  Guomindang  and  a  collea¬ 
gue  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  In  a  statement,  published  on  September  30,  1950,  He 
Xiangnin  strongly  protested  the  closure  by  the  British  colonial  admi¬ 
nistration  in  Malaya  of  two  newspapers  belonging  to  local  huaqiao.  The 
statement  argued  that  since  the  British  government  had  recognised  the 
Central  People’s  Government  of  the  PRC,  the  British  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  in  Malaya  had  to  treat  the  huaqiao  living  there  with  respect 
(d.  No.  11). 

On  December  29,  1950,  the  PRC  Foreign  Ministry  made  a  statement 
which  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  public  to  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  Malayan  huaqiao  were  being  subjected  to  deportation  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  statement  sternly  condemned  cruel  reprisals  by  British  soldiers 
against  the  Chinese.  All  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  persecu¬ 
tion  of  huaqiao  and  their  deportation  from  Malaya  was  put  on  the  British 
government  and  the  colonial  administration  (d.  No.  14). 

In  subsequent  years,  the  PRC  government,  having  embarked  upon  the 
road  of  normalising  interstate  relations  with  the  countries  where  hua- 
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qiao  live,  began  to  diminish  the  advertisement  of  its  close  links  with 
Chinese  immigrants.  At  the  Bandung  Conference  in  April  1955,  the  PRC 
delegation  supported  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Zhou  Enlai, 
as  head  of  the  delegation  said  that  his  country  did  not  intend  to  use 
huaqiao  for  subversive  purposes.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Zhang  Hanfu 
in  his  speech  at  the  conference  described  the  armed  struggle  in  Malaya  as 
an  internal  affair  of  that  country  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  China. 

Despite  the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations,  the  PRC  and  Malaya 
engaged  in  brisk  trade  in  1950-1951.  In  those  two  years  Malaya  accounted 
for  32.6  to  60  per  cent  of  China’s  imports  of  natural  rubber  (Adden¬ 
dum  5).  However,  in  May  1951,  in  answer  to  the  assassination  by  the 
CPM  guerrillas  of  the  British  High  Commissioner  for  Malaya,  the  British 
declared  an  embargo  on  the  trade  of  Malaya  and  Singapore  with 
the  PRC. 

Relations  between  Malaya  and  the  PRC  began  to  step  up  as  Malaya 
headed  for  independence.  In  February  1956  it  was  agreed  that  Britain 
would  grant  independence  to  Malaya  as  of  August  1957,  and  shortly 
after  that  Kuala  Lumpur  lifted  the  embargo  on  trade  with  China,  a  move 
which  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  in  Peking  (d.  No.  27,  28). 

The  declaration  of  independence  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  on 
August  31,  1957,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Peking  made  no  secret  of  its  hope  that  Ma¬ 
laya’s  growing  independence  would  change  her  attitude  to  the  PRC  for 
the  better.  Mao  Zedong  and  Zhou  Enlai  sent  congratulations  to  Malaya’s 
Premier  Rahman.  Zhou  Enlai’s  message  stated  China’s  recognition  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  (d.  No.  32). 

Singapore’s  separation  from  the  Federation  was  viewed  by  Peking 
as  Britain’s  attempt  at  national  and  regional  disintegration  in  order  to 
retain  its  domination  in  Malaya  (d.  No.  31)  and  to  turn  the  latter  into 
Britain’s  nuclear  base  in  Asia  (d.  No.  38). 

The  consequences  of  colonial  dependence  were  clearly  felt  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  Malaya’s  life  during  her  first  years  of  independence.  Britain  con¬ 
tinued  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  country’s  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
British  capital  retained  its  positions  in  the  economy  of  the  Federation  and 
the  British,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  troops,  stationed  there,  were 
engaged  in  operations  against  the  guerrillas. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Malaya  abstained  from  official  recognition 
of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  even  took  steps  that  hampered  the 
development  of  business  links  with  the  Chinese.  In  July  1958  it  banned 
an  exhibit  of  Chinese  commodities  in  Kuala  Lumpur;  in  October  of  the 
same  year  imports  of  many  Chinese  textile  goods  were  banned;  on  March 
28,  1959,  a  government  White  Book  was  published,  accusing  Peking  of 
interference  in  Malaya’s  internal  affairs;  on  April  1,  1959,  the  Malayan 
authorities  closed  the  department  of  the  Bank  of  China  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
etc.  The  PRC  press  put  the  responsibility  for  the  destabilisation  of  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  on  US  imperialists  who,  by  spreading  discord, 
were  trying  to  “make  Asians  fight  Asians”  (d.  No.  42). 

Preserving  an  unfriendly  stand  towards  Peking,  the  Malayan  govern¬ 
ment  strove  not  to  worsen  its  relations  with  the  PRC  too  much,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  recognise  Taiwan’s  claim  to  represent  China  in  the  UN  (d. 
No.  48).  At  the  16th  Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  December 
1961  the  Malayan  representative,  having  reiterated  his  charges  against 
Peking,  nonetheless  supported  the  PRC’s  right  to  UN  membership.  He 
argued  that  the  PRC’s  participation  in  all  international  actions  aimed  at 
preserving  world  peace  and  security  was  not  only  desirable,  but  neces¬ 
sary  (d.  No.  52).  Simultaneously,  the  Malayan  government  demanded 
recognition  of  Taiwan  as  an  independent  state-  (d.  No.  48,  52). 

More  than  half  of  the  documents  and  materials  in  the  collection  cover 
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.  the  period  from  the  formation  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1963  to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  PRC  in 
May  1974.  i 

The  turning  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya  into  the  Federation  of  Ma¬ 
laysia  proved  to  be  a  complicated  and  contradictory  process,  involving 
both  internal  and  external  factors.  The  union  of  the  Federation  of  Ma¬ 
laya  with  Singapore  was  first  regarded  as  the  basis  for  the  creation  of 
Malaysia,  but  Malayan  leaders  had  certain  apprehensions  that  the  union 
could  change  the  precarious  balance  between  Malays  and  Chinese  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  latter.  The  situation  changed  when  there  appeared  a  chance 
of  including  Sabah,  Sarawak  and  Brunei  in  the  Federation,  which  would 
provide  majority  for  the  Malays  even  if  united  with  Singapore.  Britain 
pursued  her  own  purposes  when  agreeing  to  the  formation  of  Malaysia 
made  up  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Sabah.  Britain 
hoped  that  this  would  help  suppress  the  revolutionary  movement  that 
was  gaining  momentum  in  Singapore.  The  progressive  forces  in  Singa¬ 
pore  saw  it  clearly  and  objected  to  the  conditions  offered  by  the  autho¬ 
rities  for  unification  with  the  Federation.  The  creation  of  Malaysia  also. 
'  ran  into  opposition  from  the  Philippines  that  claimed  Sabah  as  its  own 
territory.  Indonesia  also  objected  the  plans  worked  out  in  London  and 
Kuala  Lumpur  regarding  Sabah  and  Sarawak. 

At  long  last  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  was  formed  as  planned,  with 
the  exception  of  Brunei.  However,  this  was  followed  by  a  serious  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  day  of  inauguration, 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Fede¬ 
ration.  A  period  of  confrontation  ensued  between  Indonesia  and  Malay¬ 
sia  that  lasted  for  three  years.  Britain  used  the  situation  to  strengthen 
her  position  in  the  Federation.  Under  the  pretext  of  defending  the  latter, 
London  concentrated  strong  naval  forces  in  Singapore.  The  Federation 
of  Malaysia  was  also  weakened  by  internal  contradictions,  such  as  grow¬ 
ing  disagreements  between  Malaya  and  Singapore.  Ori  August  9,  1965, 
Singapore  formally  withdrew  from  the  Federation. 

China  reacted  negatively  to  the  plans  of  creating  Malaysia,  believing 
that  this  would  enable  the  British  colonial  administration  to  strengthen 
its  undermined  positions  in  Singapore  and  North  Kalimantan  and  would 
help  it  to  suppress  the  growing  national  liberation  movement  there  (d. 
No.  54,  56,  57).  An  article  in  Renmin  ribao  on  September  29,  1963,  poin¬ 
ted  out  that  China  sided  with  the  peoples  of  North  Kalimantan,  Malaya 
and  Singapore  in  their  struggle  for  self-determination  and  real  indepen¬ 
dence,  against  the  neo-colonialist  plot  of  creating  Malaysia  (d.  No.  62). 
As  is  evident  from  the  documents  in  the  collection,  Peking  regarded  the 
Federation  as  a  direct  threat  to  Indonesia  (d.  No.  61,  62,  66-70,  74,  75). 

China  was  especially  concerned  about  this  because  in  the  early  1960s 
it  insistently  sought  rapprochement  with  Indonesia,  widely  promoting 
cooperation  in  various  fields.  China  resolutely  supported  Indonesia  dur¬ 
ing  its  confrontation  with  Malaysia  in  1963-1965. 

This  naturally  tended  to  highten  tension  between  the  PRC  and  Ma¬ 
laysia.  The  opening  of  Taiwan’s  consulate  (d.  No.  71)  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
in  November  1964  was  a  manifestation  of  this  and  caused  indignation 
in  Peking  (d.  No.  72).  Trying  to  pacify  China,  the  Malaysian  govern¬ 
ment  said  it  only  wanted  to  develop  trade  and  tourist  links  with  Taiwan 
and  that  its  policy  of  non-recognition  of  Taiwan  as  representing  China 
remained  intact  (d.  No.  85).  In  a  similar  fashion  Kuala  Lumpur  presen¬ 
ted*  its  opening  in  December  1966  of  a  Malaysian  consulate  in  Taipei. 

After  the  events  of  September  30,  1965,  in  Indonesia,  Kuala  Lumpur 
toughened  its  line  toward  Peking,  accusing  it  of  “expansionism”  and  at¬ 
tempts  “to  interfere  in  the  affairs”  of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

As  the  “cultural  revolution”  engulfed  China,  Peking  stepped  up  its 
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propaganda  against  Malaysia,  causing  much  apprehension  in  the  Fede¬ 
ration’s  ruling  circles.  According  to  the  collection’s  compiler  Jain,  Malay¬ 
sia,  Singapore,  Thailand,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines,  cognizant  of 
Peking’s  foreign  policy  during  the  “cultural  revolution”,  set  up  in  August 
1967  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia  Nations  (ASEAN).  The  PRC 
reacted  to  the  appearance  of  ASEAN  with  much  wariness,  viewing  it  as 
“a  military  alliance  directed  against  China”.  The  PRC’s  relations  with 
Malaysia  were  further  exacerbated  as  a  result  of  widespread  clashes  in 
the  Federation  between  the  Malay  and  Chinese  communities  in  May 
1969. 

The  government  of  Abdul  Razak,  that  came  to  power  in  Malaysia 
after  the  crisis  of  1969,  took  into  account  the  general  changes  in  the 
world  situation,  the  beginning  of  detente  and  the  mood  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  forces  in  Malaysia  itself.  Retaining  close  links  with  the  West,  Ma¬ 
laysia  began  to  develop  friendly  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countries,  declared  its  readiness  to  pursue  a  policy  of  non-align¬ 
ment,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  set  up  a  zone  of  neutrality  in  Southeast 
Asia  whose  security  and  stability  had  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  US,  the 
USSR  and  China  (d.  No.  154). 

Malaysian  leaders  cbntinued  to  maintain  that  it  was  Peking’s  policy 
that  caused  political  destabilisation  in  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  Thailand  (d.  No.  166)  At  'the  same  time  Kuala  Lumpur  re¬ 
cognised  that  China,  being  a  major  state  of  the  world,  was  playing  an 
important  role  in  Southeast  Asia  (d.  No.  150);  it  continued  to  support 
the  PRC’s  bid  for  UN  membership  (d.  No.  155,  159,  160  and  others), 
arguing  that  China’s  absence  ran  counter  to  the  principle  of  universa¬ 
lity  of  that  organisation  (d.  No.  162). 

Bent  on  the  idea  of  neutrality  for  Southeast  Asia,  Malaysia  realised 
that  this  objective  was  hopeless  without  guarantees  from  China.  This 
prompted  Kuala  Lumpur  to  seek  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  PRC.  In  March  1971  Premier  Abdul  Razak  stated-that  Malay¬ 
sia  saw  the  PRC  government  as  the  only  legitimate  government  of  con¬ 
tinental  China,  that  it  did  not  recognise  Taiwan  and  thus  did  not  pursue 
the  “policy  of  two  Chinas”  (d.  No.  170). 

In  May  1971  the  PRC  was  visited  by  a  Malaysian  trade  delegation, 
which  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  China’s  purchases  of  rubber  to  the 
amount  of  150,000  tons  a  year  (d.  No.  180).  During  a  return  visit  by  a 
Chinese  delegation  to  Malaysia,  agreement  was  reached  on  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  (d.  No.  185,  186). 

.  Malaysia  greeted  the  restoration  of  the  PRC’s  position  in  UN,  cal¬ 
ling  it  an  important  event  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Nations  (d.  No. 
194).  In  May  1972,  during  a  parliamentary  session,  Prime  Minister  Ab- 
dul  Razak  stated  that  Malaysia  viewed  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  PRC  in  the  context  of  the  proposal  made  earlier  on 
neutralising  Southeast  Asia.  (d.  No.  206). 

Talks  on  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  began  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1973  in  New  York  and  dragged  on  for  almost  a  year.  On  May 
31,  1974,  Abdul  Razak  and  Zhou  Enlai  finally  signed  in  Peking  a  joint 
communique  on  the  positive  solution  of  this  issue.  The  communique  ex¬ 
pressed  the  readiness  of  the  two  countries  to  dev.elop  mutual  relations 
on  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Malaysia  agreed  to  treat  Tai¬ 
wan  as  an  integral  part  of  China  and  to  close  its  consulate  in  Taipei, 
while  China  promised  to  respect  Malaysia’s  independence  and  sovereign¬ 
ty  (d.  No.  246).  A  special  statement  by  the  Malaysian  government  of  the 
same  date  announced  cessation  of  consular  and  other  official  ties  with 
Taiwan,  and  the  closure  of  Taiwan’s  general  consulate  and  other  offices 
in  Malaysia.  It  was  stated  that  trade  links  and  tourist  exchanges  would 
be  maintained  by  private- persons  (d.  No.  247)  and  that  the  Malaysian 
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Air  Company  (MAC)  would  continue  its  flights  to  Taipei  (d.  No.  248). 

The  communique  declared  abolition  of  the  principle  of  dual  citizenship 
for  the  Chinese  in  Malaysia.  They  had  to  choose  either  Malaysian  or 
PRC  citizenship. In  the  latter  case,  stressed  the  communique,  they  had 
to  abide  by  Malaysian  laws,  respect  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Malays 
and  live  in  peace  with  them.  The  communique  said  that  the  PRC  go¬ 
vernment  would  uphold  the  interests  of  PRC  citizens  living  in  Malaysia, 
while  Malaysia  would  treat  them  with  respect  (d.  No.  246). 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  opened  a  new  phase  in  re¬ 
lations  between  the  PRC  and  Malaysia.  First  of  all  this  meant  a  wide 
range  of  bilateral  contacts,  including  those  at  the  summit  level.  In  No¬ 
vember  1978  Malaysia  was  visited  by  Deng  Xiaoping,  and  Zhao  Ziyang, 
Premier  of  the  PRC  State  Council,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Federa¬ 
tion  in  August  1981.  In  May  1980  Malaysia’s  Prime  Minister  Hussein 
Onn  made  a  trip  to  China.  During  the  same  years  the  sides  exchanged 
visits  by  Foreign  Ministers.  According  to  the  list  presented  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  from  May  1974  to  June  1983  over  20  PRC  delegations  (govern¬ 
ment,  trade  and  economic,  cultural,  sports,  etc.)  visited  Malaysia  and 
over  30  Malaysian  delegations  visited  China. 

The  abovesaid  visits  by  Deng  Xiaoping. and  Zhao  Ziyang  to  Mala¬ 
ysia  demonstrated  Peking’s  willingness  to  develop  relations  with  the 
ASEAN  countries.  Yet  at  the  banquet  in  honour  of  Zhao  Ziyang  on 
August  9,  1981,  Malaysia’s  Prime  Minister  Mahathar  stressed  that  the 
sides  still  had  to  work  hard  “to  clear  away  obstacles  on  the  road  to 
better  relations  between  them”  (d.  No.  322).  The  Chinese  side  emphasi¬ 
sed  the  concurrence  of  positions  of  the  PRC  and  ASEAN  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Kampuchea.  However,  the  Malaysians  upheld  their  own  views 
here  too.  They  did  not  want  to  fully  side  with  Peking  on  this  issue,  hav¬ 
ing  declared  that  they  were  going  to  abide  by  the  principle  of  “equidi¬ 
stance  in  relations  with  all  great  powers”. 

In  the  following  years,  which  are  beyond  the  dates  of  documents  and 
materials  under  review,  Kuala  Lumpur  took  steps  to  envigorate  econo¬ 
mic  links  with  the  PRC,  availing  itself  of  the  “open  door  policy"  anno¬ 
unced  by  Peking.  Following  the  visit  to  Peking  of  Malaysia’s  Foreign 
Minister  Gazali  Shafie  in  July  1984,  Malaysia  eased  restrictions  on  trips 
to  the  PRC  of  local  Chinese,  and  Malaysian  businessmen  were  allowed 
to  invest  in  China. 

Of  course,  the  documents  and  materials  in  the  collection  are  far  from 
presenting  a  full  picture  of. the  development  of  relations  between  Malay¬ 
sia  and  the  PRC.  Passed  over  or  covered  only  sporadically  are  many 
points  of  the  positions  of  the  two  countries  during  the  US  aggression 
in  Vietnam,  the  emergence  of  ASEAN,  of  their  approach  to  Kampuchea 
after  the  formation  of  the  PRK,  and  some  other  important  issues.  The 
documents  and  materials  pertaining  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  policy  toward 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  also  invite  critical  analysis. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  collection  is  undoubtedly  of  great  interest  to 
those  studying  the  contemporary  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 


COPYRIGHT;  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1986 
CSO:  1812/148-E 
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ASEAN'S  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  149-156 


[Article  by  M.  A.  Yakovleva] 

Economic  cooperation  was  conceived  as  a  major  goal  of  ASEAN  when 
it  was  founded  back  in  1967. 

Its  strategy  was  based  on  the  recommendations,  known  as  the  “Kansu 
Report”,  which  were  prepared  from  1970  to  1972  at  the  request  of  the 
ASEAN  founding  nations  by  the  ECOSOC  research  centre  with  the  assi¬ 
stance  of  ECAFE,  UNCTAD  and  FAO.  These  recommendations  were  as 
follows:  selective  liberalisation  of  trade  in  certain  goods  based  on  inter¬ 
governmental  agreements;  encouragement  of  private  investments  in  go¬ 
vernment-approved  spheres  of  the  member-nations’  industrial  development; 
and  comprehensive  agreements  on  building  joint  industrial  projects. 
The  “Kansu  Report”  also  made  forecasts  for  a  free  trade  zone  in  the  subre¬ 
gion  towards  1990. 

In  keeping  with  the  UN  experts’  recommendations  ASEAN  decided  to 
expand  mutual  trade  through  liberalisation.  Following  a  proposal  by  Sin¬ 
gapore,  consultations  were  begun  to  discuss  the  procedure  of  granting  mu¬ 
tual  privileges.  In  1975,  agreement  was  reached  in  principle  on  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  mutual  preferences  in  exchanges  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs, 
and  a  year  later  the  negotiations  on  the  procedure  of  signing  agreements 
on  preferences  were  completed.  On  February  25,  1977,  an  Agreement  on 
ASEAN  Preferential  Trading  Arrangements  was  signed.  It  was  the  first 
official  document  to  lay  down  the  basic  principles  Of  granting  preferences 
as  formulated  at  the  Bali  Conference  by  the  prime  ministers  of  the  mem¬ 
ber-countries  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  their  ministers  of  economics. 

In  June  1977,  the  first  agreement  on  preferences  was  concluded  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  10  to  30  per  cent  reduction  in  customs  tariffs  for  71  types  of 
goods.  The  agreement  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1978  covering  rice, 
sugar,  livestock  products,  oil,  chemicals,  etc. 

Continued  negotiations  resulted  in  the  signing  of  preferential  trade  ag¬ 
reements  on  a  progressively  growing  number  of  commodities:  755  in  1978; 
1,501  in  1979;  and  1,500  in  1980.  An  agreement  on  uniform  (20  per  cent) 
automatic  preferences  for  goods  whose  imports  did  not  exceed  in  value 
550,000  per  annum  went  into  effect  on  July  22,  1980  covering  over  6,000 
commodity  positions.  In  late  1981,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  automa¬ 
tic  preferences  (a  20  to  30  per  cent  discount  from  customs  tariffs)  for 
goods  with  an  annual  import  value  of  no  more  than  $500,000.* 

Preferences  in  intra-ASEAN  trade  continued  to  be  extended  and  by 
1982  included  8,529  positions;  by  1983,  10,000;  and  by  1984,  12, 000.2  While 
at  first  glance  this  was  an  impressive  extension  of  the  list  of  preference- 
affected  goods,  the  region’s  mass  media  reported  on  the  low  efficiency  of 
the  measures.  Sales  of  such  commodities  comprised  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  intra-ASEAN  exchange. 

The  fulfilment  of  the  Agreement  on  ASEAN  Preferential  Trading  Ar¬ 
rangements  was  expected  to  give  rise,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  considerable 


1  In  The  Straits  Times,  April  25,  1980;  ASEAN  Briefing,  No.  41.  December  1981. 
5  In  ASEAN  Briefing,  No.  43,  February  1982;  4sia  Yearbook  1984,  Hong  Kong, 
1984,  p.  108;  Asia  Yearbook  1985,  Hong  Kong,  1985,  p.  97. 
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extension  of  intra-ASEAN  trade.  Though  in  absolute  terms  the  volume  of 
the  latter  did  increase  (from  $2,242.4  million  in  1969  to  $29,260.6  million 
in  1983), 3  its  relative  share  never  rose^above  the  previous  15  per  cent  and 
the  key  positions  in  ASEAN  trade  continued  to  be  held  by  Japan,  the  USA 
and  the  EEC  (in  1983,  the  ASEAN  share  in  the  trade  turnover  with  the  abo¬ 
ve  countries  was  22.7;  17,1;  and  11.4  per  cent  respectively) 4. 

Among  the  reasons  for  ASEAN’s  failing  to  achieve  the  results  expected 
along  the  indicated  lines  the  following  are  mentioned:  the  preferential  cus¬ 
toms  tariff  discount  in  most  cases  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent;  the  dis¬ 
count  granting  procedure  frequently  requires  more  than  one  stage  (to  get  a 
20  per  cent  discount  for  a  commodity,  a  10  per  cent  discount  has  to  be 
granted  twice);  the  process  is  very  slow  as  preferences  are  mainly  gran¬ 
ted  for  goods  which  do  not  play  an  essential  part  in  intra-ASEAN 
trade;  member-nations  have  long  secret  lists  of  commodities  (most  sensiti¬ 
ve  to  market  fluctuations)  which  they  are  not  yet  willing  to  release  for 
preferential  treatment. 

Viewed  from  the  profitability  angle  the  programme  of  ASEAN  trade 
cooperation  seems  favourable,  on  the  whole,  for  the  partners’  economies. 
The  growth  of  mutual  trade  and  lesser  exchange  with  industrial  Western 
countries,  the  development  of  new  industries  and  guaranteed  deliveries  of 
energy  and  foodstuffs  objectively  meet  the  interests  of  developing  nations 
and  are  conducive  to  their  economic  expansion.  An  important  aspect  that 
must  be  reckoned  with,  however,  is  whether  the  conditions  are  ripe  and 
ready  for  this  programme.  It  must  be  admitted  that  owing  to  the  different 
levels  of  economic  development  of  the  member-countries  these  conditions 
vary  greatly,  which  explains  why  the  benefits  of  the  programme  for  each 
ASEAN  partner  are  not  the  same.  Singapore  is  the  most  developed  part¬ 
ner  in  ASEAN.  Four  countries — Malaysia,  Brunei,  Thailand  and  the  Phi¬ 
lippines— are  almost  on  one  and  the  same  level,  whereas  Indonesia  is 
behind.  To  retain  equality  and  prevent  stronger  partners  from  getting 
greater  profits  and  strengthening  their  positions,  weaker  partners  seek  to 
slow  down  the  realisation  of  the  programme  by  finding  loopholes  which 
are  consistent  with  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  but  make  its  implementa¬ 
tion  less  effective.  Similar  natural  and  climatic  conditions  and  a  shared 
colonial  past  have  created  an  identical  national  economic  pattern  for  most 
of  the  ASEAN  member-countries.  In  the  long  run  these  similarities  could 
help  them  to  improve  reproduction  processes  on  a  mutually-supplementary 
basis,  but  at  the  present  stage  identical  economic  patterns  provoke  com¬ 
petition  rather  than  cooperation.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  policy  of  import 
substitution  which  gained  extensive  ground  in  the  ASEAN  countries  also 
impedes  expanding  subregional  trade,  because  restrictions  on  imports 
mostly  affect  those  goods  which  would  be  beneficial  for  the  partners  to 
exchange  (i.  e.,  consumer  and  light  industry  goods,  farm  produce).  Finally, 
and  most  importantly,  the  ASEAN  countries  continue  to  be  strongly  eco¬ 
nomically  dependent  on  the  imperialist  powers,  which  prevents  them  from 
substantially  extending  intra-zonal  trade  because  it  would  be  at  the  expen¬ 
se  of  trade  with  the  industrial  Western  giants. 

Industrial  cooperation  is  another  important  direction  of  ASEAN’s  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation.  ASEAN  member-countries  believe  that  it  will  help  to 
accelerate  their  economic  growth  and  promote  economic  relations  on  the 
basis  of  a  further  division  of  labour  and  specialised  production. 

Based  on  inter-governmental  principles  ASEAN’s  industrial  cooperation 
is  operative  in  the  private  sector  as  well.  This  was  taken  into  account 
when  the  relevant  programmes  were  drawn  up. 

*  Based  on  statistics  from  IMF  Direction  of  Trade  1966-1970,  Washington.  1971; 
IMF  Direction  of  Trade  1977-1983,  Washington.  1984.  Singapore-Indonesia  trade  turno¬ 
ver  estimates  are  based  on  Indonesian  statistics. 

*  Estimates  are  based  on  IMF  Direction  of  Trade  1977-1983...,  1984. 
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The  inter-governmental  industrial  complementation  scheme  was  draf¬ 
ted  in  1976.  It  provided  for  the  joint  construction  of  a  number  of  large  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprises  (urea  plants  in  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  a  superphos¬ 
phate  plant  in  the  Philippines,  a  diesel  engine  works  in  Singapore,  and  a 
soda-ash  plant  in  Thailand)  and  automatic  preferences  for  their  products. 
Member-countries  were  expected  to  undertake  feasibility  studies  and  report 
the  results.  The  formula  for  financing  joint  ventures  was  as  follows:  up 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  financing  was  to  be  made  by  the  country  on  whose 
territory  the  project  was  to  be  constructed;  the  rest  was  to  be  shared  by  the 
other  member-countries.  Private  national  and  foreign  investments  were 
welcome.  Up  to  two-thirds  of  the  shares  were  to  be  placed  within  the 
private  sector. 

-A  detailed  study  and  discussion  of  the  proposed  joint  industrial  pro¬ 
jects  revealed  that  some  of  them  would  duplicate  existing  enterprises  or 
those  under  construction  in  the  ASEAN  countries;  there  were  also  other 
unfavourable  circumstances.  As  a  result,  only  two  out  of  the  five  original 
projects  were  approved  and  accepted  as  worthwhile  and  realistic;  the  urea 
plants  in  Indonesia  and  Malaysia, 

Acheh  (North  Sumatra)  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  construction  of 
the  urea  plant  in  Indonesia.  An  agreement  was  signed  by  the  ASEAN 
countries’  ministers  of  economics  as  far  back  as  late  1978  that  set  its  comple¬ 
tion  for  1981.  The  deadlines,  however,  were  violated  by  the  Japanese  cont¬ 
ractors  who  failed  to  submit  the  technical  and  economic  blueprints  in  time. 
The  plant  went  into  operation  only  in  1984,  with  construction  costs  that 
amounted  to  $410  million.5 

The  construction  of  the  other  plant,  in  Malaysia,  was  estimated  at  a 
cost  of  $335  million.  It  was  to  be  located  in  Bintulu  (Sarawak  state), 
with  the  main  office  in  Kuala-Lumpur.  The  government  appointed  the 
Petronas  state-run  oil  corporation  as  Malaysia’s  chief  shareholder. 
Originally  the  plant  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  1983,  but  later  the 
deadline  was  postponed  to  1985. 

A  soda-ash  factory  in  Thailand  was  planned  to  be  constructed  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  near  the  source  of  raw  materials.  This 
immediately  called  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  a  motorway  and  a 
port  in  the  designated  area.  Moreover,  Japanese  experts  claimed  that  the 
project  was  unprofitable  as  its  products  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
natural  soda  from  the  USA  and  Kenya  or  even  with  synthetic  soda  from 
Japan,  Bulgaria  and  France.  After  further  feasibility  studies  Canada  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  prepared  to  finance  the  project,  but  the  Thai  government’s 
analysis  of  the  current  prices  for  soda-ash  convinced  it  that  the  project 
was  not  viable  and  it  was  dropped.® 

The  Philippines  abandoned  its  plans  for  a  superphosphate  plant  as  a 
joint  subregional  venture  because  a  special  study  proved  it  "uneconomi¬ 
cal”  owing*  to  the  falling  world  prices  for  superphosphate  and  the  increa¬ 
sed  capacities  of  Indonesia’s  national  superphosphate  factories.  Instead 
the  Philippines  proposed  to  build  a  pulp-and-paper  factory.  Though  the 
proposal  caused  no  objections  on  the  part  of  other  member-countries  its 
further  discussion  resulted  in  a  change-over  to  a  different  project — a  cop¬ 
per-fabrication  plant. 

Also  under  the  scheme  a  diesel  engine  plant  was  to  be  constructed  in 
Singapore.  After  a  thorough  study  of  technical  aspects  and  market  demand 
Singapore  decided  on  small  and  medium  capacity  engines.  The  decision 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Indonesia  which,  in  protection  of  its  own  inte¬ 
rests,  refused  to  grant  preferences  for  these  products.  Moreover,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  included*  in  their  national  programmes  of  industrial 


5  In  Asm  Yearbook  1985.,.,  p.  97. 

8  In  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review ,  1985,  April  18,  p.  10. 
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development  the  construction  of  similar  facilities.  As  a  result,  Singapore 
embarked  on  the  project  alone,  unsupported  by  its  ASEAN  partners,  and 
the  project  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  subregional  programme  of  industrial 

development.  *  ,  ,  - 

The  Singapore  conflict  resulted  in  ASEAN’s  decision  to  depart  from 
the  consensus  principle  which  seemed  to  hamper  the  realisation  of  the  prog¬ 
ramme  of  subregional  industrial  cooperation.  Participation  of  all  the  five 
member-countries  in  future  joint  industrial  undertakings  was  announced 
as  being  no  longer  obligatory  (with  preferences  accorded  in  such  cases 
only  to  the  participating  members).  The  procedure  of  financing  joint  ven¬ 
tures  was  also  modified  as  follows:  the  country  where  the  project  was  to 
be  constructed  would  be  responsible  for  60  per  cent  of  the  financing;  each 
of  the  three  other  member-countries,  13  per  cent;  and  Singapore  would  be 

responsible  for  1  per  cent.  .  . 

In  1984,  when  Brunei  was  admitted  to  the  Association,  Singapore  rejoi¬ 
ned  the  scheme  of  ASEAN  inter-governmental  industrial  complementation, 
and  a  joint  Singapore-Brunei  project  of  a  pharmaceutical  plant  was  ap- 


J/l  U  V  vU« 

ASEAN’s  economic  cooperation  continues  to  be  strongly  influenced  by 
the  most  advanced  industrial  Western  countries  whose  interests  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  the  ASEAN  member-nations. 

For  example,  initially  Japan  expressed  readiness  to  grant  a  credit  of 
$1,000  million  to  finance  all  five  industrial  projects,  but  after  relevant  stu¬ 
dies  agreed  to  participate  in  only  two  of  them— those  in  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia.  The  handling  of  the  projects  in  the  subregion  depends  heavily 
on  the  Japanese  companies  enjoying  exclusive  rights  as  contractors  for 
the  projects’  construction  and  commissioning.  For  example,  the  prices  they 
demanded  for  the  deliveries  of  equipment  necessary  for  the  assembly  and 
technical  servicing  of  the  Indonesian  project,  were  much  higher  than  ex¬ 
pected  and  the  delay  in  preparing  the  technical  and  economic  documenta¬ 
tion  for  the  ASEAN  projects  led  to  an  average  of  a  30  pei'  cent  increase  in 
their  cost. 

Though  it  took  8  years  to  accomplish  only  one  of  the  first  package 
projects,  ventures  of  the  second  package  have  been  planned  by  ASEAN, 
including  plants  producing  heavy  duty  rubber  tyres  in  Indonesia;  a  metal¬ 
working  machine-tools  plant  in  Malaysia;  in  the  Philippines,  plants  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint  and  electronic  tin  plating;  cathode  ray  tubes  in  Sin¬ 
gapore;  and  fisheries  and  potassium  facilities  in  Thailand. 

The  subregion’s  mass  media  keep  on  emphasising  that  ASEAN  can 
hope  to  achieve  notable  progress  in  intra-zonal  economic  cooperation  only 
if  private  national  capital  is  actively  involved.  To  muster  the  private 
sector’s  support  for  the  .initiatives  of  the  member-countries,  the  ASEAN 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  was  founded  in  1971.  Under  its  auspi¬ 
ces  15  industry  and  5  commodity  clubs  were  set  up. 

To  promote  industrial  cooperation  at  the  private  sector  level  the  ASEAN 
industrial  complementation  scheme  providing  for  the  production  and  ex¬ 
change  of  specialised  products  between  two  or  more  partners  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Its  operative  principle  is  that  in  each  participating  country  the 
private  sector  makes  certain  parts  and  assemblies  of  an  agreed-upon  in¬ 
dustrial  product;  then,  through  a  mutual  exchange  of  these  completed 
items,  every  country  can  assemble  the  final  product.  The  scheme  is  based 
on  a  list  of  projects  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  ASEAN  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  by  the  industry  clubs. 

The  most  active  contributor  to  the  complementation  scheme  has  been 
the  ASEAN  Automotive  Federation  whose  “ASEAN  Car”  project  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  1980.  The  first  package  of  the  project  provided  for  the  following 
specialised  production  in  individual  member-countries:  in  Indonesia,  80- 
135  hp  diesel  engines;  in  Malaysia,  wheel  bars  and  chains  for  motorcycles; 
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in  Singapore,  universal  joints;  in  the  Philippines,  Ford  car  bodies;  and  in 
Thailand,  car  bodies  over  one  ton  in  weight.  These  enterprises  went  into 
operation  in  January  1982  with  their  products  enjoying  a  50  per  cent 
customs  tariff  discount.  The  second  package  provides  for  further  speciali¬ 
sed  production:  in  Indonesia,  steering  wheel  equipment;  in  the  Philippines, 
back  axles  for  trucks  and  buses;  in  Malaysia,  car  lights;  in  Singapore, 
fuel  pumps;  and  in  Thailand,  carburettors. 

To  encourage  broader  participation  of  the  private  sector  in  intra- 
ASEAN  cooperation,  the  ASEAN  industrial  joint  venture  scheme  was  also 
drawn  up  in  November  of  1982.  Its  approval  by  the  ASEAN  ministers  of 
economics  was  delayed  for  a  year  because  of  certain  objections  by  Malaysia. 
The  scheme  provides  for  at  least  51  per  cent  participation  of  the  national 
capital  of  two  or  more  member-countries.  Participating  countries  will  be 
entitled  a  50  per  cent  discount  on  customs  tariffs.  Non-participating  co¬ 
untries  may  claim  preferences  for  the  products  of  the  joint  enterprises  af-1 
ter  four  years  of  their  operation.  Out  of  21  original  projects  submitted  for 
consideration  in  1984  only  the  following  four  have  been  approved:  the 
plants  producing  frit  and  motorcycle  electrical  parts  in  Thailand  and  the 
plants  producing  constant-velocity  joints  and  mechanical  and  powered 
rack-and-pinion  car  steering  assemblies  in  Malaysia.7 

The  idea  of  constructing  a  network  of  industrial  projects  in  the  ASEAN 
zone  seems  attractive  to  the  Association’s  economic  cooperation  sponsors 
because  these  enterprises  are  expected  to  use  local  raw  materials 
and  to  encourage  extended  food  production,  economising  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  and  increased  employment.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  idea  and  may 
invigorate  ASEAN  cooperation  and  the.  economic  advance  of  individual 
member-countries. 

However,  the  implementation  of  the  scheme  revealed  essential  contradic¬ 
tions  which  considerably  impaired  the  expected  results.  When  a  choice  was 
to  be  made  for  specific  projects,  complications  arose  immediately,  and  the 
realisation  of  the  ASEAN  economic  cooperation  scheme  in  .industry  indica¬ 
ted  that  many  serious  aspects  had  not  been  given  the  proper  thought  and 
treatment.  For  instance,  in  discussions  of  the  projects  more  attention  ought 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  choice  of  specific  ventures  for  industrial  coopera¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  the  priority  of  national  interests  over  regional  ones  and 
the  lingering  distrust  in  stronger  partners.  The  choice  of  a  project  should 
be  oriented  on  the  home,  rather  than  the  world  market.  And,  finally,  award¬ 
ing  the  contract  for  ASEAN’s  industrial  projects  to  Japan  caused  initially 
serious  financial  embarrassments  for  the  Association.  The  difficulties  in 
translating  the  programme  of  industrial  cooperation  into  reality  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  major  drawbacks  inherent  in  it.  A  great  deal  of  time  had  to 
be  wasted  on  finding  consensus-based  solutions.  For  almost  a  decade 
ASEAN  was  in  a  turmoil  of  unsettled  conflicts. 

The  energy  crisis  and  its  after-effects  confronted  ASEAN  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  developing  a  scheme  of  cooperation  in  energy  production  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  on  Industries,  Minerals  and  Energy  (at 
the  inter-governmental  level)  and  the  ASEAN  Council  on  Petroleum  (pri¬ 
vate  sector).  The  energy  scheme’s  guidelines  were  as  follows:  to  develop 
the  existing  oilfields  and  to  prospect  for  new  deposits;  to  probe  and  deve¬ 
lop  non-traditional  for  the  region  sources  of  energy  (solar,  nuclear,  geo¬ 
thermal  and  hydropower);  to  exchange  experience  in  the  utilisation  of  ener¬ 
gy  resources;  to  build  up  a  network  of  relevant  training  centres;  and  to 
provide  for  rational  and  effective  use  of  energy.  However,  while  following 
these  guidelines  the  member-countries  submitted  specific  proposals  (in  la¬ 
te  1981)  which  affected  the  interests  of  foreign  capital  in  the  subregion 
and  weakened  ASEAN  dependence  on  Western  suppliers  of  oil  and  oil 


7  In  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  1985,  January  31,  p.  71. 
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products.  Western  spokesmen  clamoured  that  public  companies  were  not 
in  a  position  to  solve  energy  problems  and  in  fact  urged:  “not  to  waste 
time  on  discussions  of  intra-ASEAN  cooperation,  but  buy  everything  that 
could  be  bought:  on  credit,  through  payments  in  raw  materials,  cheap 
manpower  and  political  concessions”.8  Due  to  the  harsh  opposition  of  in¬ 
dustrial  Western  countries  (the  main  creditors  of  intra-ASEAN  schemes) 
the  member-countries’  proposals  remained  only  on  paper. 

A  joint  study  was  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  development  for 
the  subregion’s  transport  and  communications.  One  of  the  first  joint 
ASEAN  projects  was  the  construction  of  a  cable  network  that  would  join 
the  capital  cities  of  the  member-countries.  Its  cost  was  estimated  at  $150 
million.  Among  the  investing  companies  are  a  Japanese,  an  Australian 
and  a  British  company.  The  leg  between  Singapore  and  Manila  was  re¬ 
ported  completed  in  October  1978;  the  Singapore-Jakarta  line  went  into 
operation  in  August  1980;  and  the  Singapore-Kuala  Lumpur-Bangkok  ex¬ 
tension  was  completed  in  September  1983.  The  last  leg  of  the  network  will 
be  between  Bangkok  and  Manila. 

The  desirability  of  a  lesser  dependence  on  Western  and  other  shipping 
lanes  has  been  raised  and  discussed  by  member-countries  more  than  once. 
In  1981,  a  proposal  was  made  to  establish  a  regular  ASEAN  shipping  ser¬ 
vice,  which  would  enable,  the  Association  to  economise  annually  up  to 
$4  billion,  but  after  discussion  of  the  project  it  was  admitted  that  member- 
countries  were  not  yet  ready  to  realise  it,  as  they  had  first  to  update  their 
national  maritime  laws,  modernise  and  uniform  their  information  systems, 
speed  up  port  services  and  build  up  port  capacities,  as  well  as  improve  and 
extend  personnel  training.  In  1984,  the  problem  of  ASEAN  shipping  lanes 
was  put  to  discussion  again  but  no  unanimous  opinion  has  yet  been  re¬ 
ached  on  this  point  by  the  business  circles  of  the  member-countries.  For  this 
reason  another  project  has  been  suggested,  namely,  the  creation  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  inter-state  transportation  lines  within  the  Association. 

Thus,  the  underwater  cable  network  seems  to  be  the  most  successful 
project  in  this  field  of  cooperation.  The  mere  fact  that  it  is  being  completed 
on  schedule  is  enough  to  justify  this  opinion.  Improved  maritime  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  infrastructure,  and  their  better  use  constitute  a  most 
painful  problem  in  solving  which  member-countries  have  so  far  failed  to 
achieve  any  progress.  The  problem  of  .improved  transport  on  a  subregional 
basis  awaits  its  solution.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  member-countries’ 
passivity  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  effective  development  of  subregional 
transport  since  its  primary  mission  would  be  to  cater  to  commerce  and 
grow  with  it,  and  the  growth  of  mutual  commerce  is  obstructed  by  many 
difficulties. 

ASEAN  started  to  work  on  agricultural  projects  only  in  the  late  1970s. 
Over  70  projects  were  planned,  including  a  project  with  Canada  for  fisheries 
post-harvest  technology;  another  for  a  forest  tree  seed  centre,  and  a  project 
with  the  US  for  an  agricultural  development  planning  centre.  Doubts  were 
expressed  by  ASEAN  observers,  rightly  so,  as  to  the  acceptability  and 
practicality  of  all  these  projects  for  the  member-countries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  cooperation  in  this  field  has  been  modest. 

A  roadblock  to  ASEAN  economic  cooperation  is  the  lack  of  money  to 
finance  its  schemes.  The  Association  has  to  turn  to  industrial  Western- na¬ 
tions,  TNCs  and  international  organisations  for  aid  in  putting  into  effect 
intra-regional  projects  and  programmes.  To  win  more  favourable  terms  of 
foreign  crediting,  member-countries  resort  to  tenders  which  enable  them  to 
get  some  concessions.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  terms  of  money  lending 
to  developing  countries  have  in  recent  years  deteriorated. 

Member-countries’  efforts  to  mobilise  their  own  reserves  to  finance 
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joint  schemes  of  economic  cooperation  could  be  a  success  were  it  not  for 
the  essential  differences  in  their  monetary  policies,  banking  systems,  atti¬ 
tudes  to  foreign  banks,  deficit  financing  practices  (due  to  short  financial 
resources)  and,  finally,  inadequate  contacts  between  their  national  banks. 
All  of  these  reasons  explain  the  extremely  modest  progress  achieved  in 
the  field  of  financial  cooperation.  The  protracted  institutional  phase  is 
not  yet  over.  So  far  the  following  mechanisms  of  cooperation  have  been  set 
up;  at  the  inter-governmental  level  (public  sector) — regular  meetings  of 
finance  ministers  and  managers  of  central  banks,  and,  in  between  those, 
ASEAN  Permanent  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  ASEAN  Banking 
Council  (private  sector).  The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Finance  and  the 
Working  Group  on  Banking  under  the  ASEAN  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  were  established  to  coordinate  cooperation  at  the  inter-state  level 
and  in  private  sector. 

In  mid-1977,  an  understanding  was  reached  at  the  inter-state  level  on 
the  signing  of  a  credit-swap  accord  between  the  member-countries’  central 
banks  to  be  in  force,  beginning  on  August  5,  1977,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
(subject  to  prolongation).  Under  the  arrangement  a  fund  of  $100  million 
was  formed.  Each  signatory  country  contributed  $20  million  and  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  maximum  credit  of  $40  million  for  a  term  of  3  months  against 
an  equivalent  security  in  national  currency.  Despite  the  doubling  of  the 
fund  in  1978,  practically  no  country  touched  it  for  a  loan. 

At  its  meetings  the  ASEAN  Banking  Council  discussed  ways  of  involv¬ 
ing  the  private  sector  in  inter-ASEAN  cooperation.  Its  five  commissions 
have  elaborated  many  different  projects  of  subregional  financial  institutions 
and  programmes  designed  to  pool  national  resources  and  raise  foreign 
funds,  but  after  perennial  debates  quite  a  few  of  them  have  been  dropped. 
Probably  the  only  project  to  get  prompt  acceptance  and  action  was  the 
ASEAN  Finance  Corporation  inaugurated  in  Singapore  in  1981.  Its  first 
practical  steps  were  to  finance  the  construction  of  two  palm-oil  projects  in 
Mindanao  (the  Philippines)  in  1983.9 

Such  are  the  overall  results  of  ASEAN  economic  cooperation  in  six  ba¬ 
sic  areas  (trade,  industry,  energy,  transport  and  communications,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  finances). 

The  importance  of  economic  cooperation  and  its  priority  for  ASEAN 
nations  have  been  invariably  reemphasised  by  member-countries’  leaders 
over  the  past  years.  “The  Declaration’s  [the  ASEAN  Declaration  of  1967. — 
Auth .]  two  major  objectives  were  to  accelerate  economic  growth  and  to 
promote  regional  peace  and  stability”,  pointed  out  Singapore’s  Prime  Mi¬ 
nister  Lee  KuanYew  in  1971.  A  similar  idea  was  voiced  by  Thai  Foreign 
Minister  Chatichai  Choonhavan  when  he  said  in  1973  that  “effective  regio¬ 
nal  cooperation  is  one  of  the  means  that  would  greatly  enhance  our  res¬ 
pective  efforts  towards  promoting  economic  and  social  advancement  of  our 
peoples”.  Malaysia’s  Prime  Minister  Datuk  Hussein  Onn  said  in  1977  that 
economic  cooperation  was  ASEAN’s  major  goal.  The  priority  of  subregio¬ 
nal  economic  cooperation  was  accentuated  by  Indonesian  President  Suhar¬ 
to  when  he  spoke  at  the  2nd  meeting  of  ASEAN  heads  of  government.  The 
Philippines  clarified  its  stance  on  this  point  at  a  foreign  investment  confe¬ 
rence  in  the  late  seventies  as  follows:  “ASEAN  is  an  economic  grouping..., 
nor  is  it  intended  to  achieve  any  political  or  military  objective.  It  is  princi¬ 
pally  economic  in  nature.”10 

Noteworthy,  however,  is  the  following  fact:  while  all  official  documents 
and  declarations  by  statesmen  emphasise  that  ASEAN’s  aims  are  primarily 

9  In  Asia  Yearbook  1984,  Hong  Kong,  1984,  p.  116. 

10  ASEAN  (Association  of  South-East  Asia  Nations),  Jakarta,  1975,  pp.  56,  59,  65; 
ASEAN  Identity,  Development  and  Culture,  ed.  R.  P.  Anand,  etc.,  Philippines,  1981, 
p.  222;  ASEAN  and  a  Positive  Strategy  for  Foreign  Investment,  ed.  L.  R.  Vasey,  Ho¬ 
nolulu,  1978,  p.  46. 
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economic,  the  first  document  that  actually  opened  the  way  to  the  solution 
of  specific  problems  of  economic  cooperation  (the  Agreement  on  ASEAN 
Preferential  Trading  Arrangement?)  was  signed  by  ASEAN  governments 
only  a  decade  after  the  Association  had  been  founded.  Moreover,  ASEAN 
schemes  of  economic  cooperation  suffered  from  a  series  of  drawbacks’ mak¬ 
ing  their  realisation  difficult.  Nevertheless,  most  of  these  drawbacks  were 
not  removed  in  time. 

Meanwhile  ASEAN  has-  been  active  in  developing  political  cooperation 
which  was  not  among  its  original  intentions.  As  an  independent  activity 
political  cooperation  was  made  official  in  February  1976  at  the  first  ASEAN 
Summit  in  Bali  (Indonesia)  nine  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Summit  for  the  first  time  discussed  the  political  aspects  of 
ASEAN’s  activities,  formulated  the  aims  and  tasks  of  the  Association  in 
this  field  and  adopted  a  special  political  programme. 

Recent  surveys  of  the  Association’s  economic  and  political  performance 
more  often  than  not  characterise.  ASEAN  as  primarily  a  political  alliance. 
Even  the  most  zealous  ASEAN  advocates  have  to  admit  that  it  has  achie¬ 
ved  more  progress  in  political  than  economic  cooperation. 

Within  the  framework  of  political  cooperation  ASEAN  partners  coor¬ 
dinate  their  policy  towards  third  countries  and  blocks,  render  political  sup¬ 
port  to  member-countries,  extend  military  cooperation,  join  hands  in  sup¬ 
pressing  insurrectional  movements  in  their  respective  countries,  etc.  Un¬ 
like  in  the  economic  area,  the  differences  in  the  political  field,  if  any,  are 
promptly  and  efficiently  dealt  with.  , 

In  this  connection  mention  cannot  be  avoided  of  the  attention  which  has 
been  paid  in  recent  years  to  the  “Kampuchean  problem”,  becoming  almost 
pivotal  in  ASEAN  politics.  It  started  with  political  support  for  Thailand’s 
undisguised  hostile  policy  towards  three  Indochina  states  and  its  open  in¬ 
terference- in  neighbouring  Kampuchea’s  home  affairs.  Then,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  extended  support  to  the  government  of  the  non-existent  “Democratic 
Kampuchea”  and  refused  to  recognise  the  legitimate  government  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  Kampuchea  which,  contrary  to  the  interests  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  its  peoples,  exacerbated  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  recent 
years  Kampuchea,  Laos  and  Vietnam  have  never  ceased  trying  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  region’s  outstanding  problems  based  on  equali¬ 
ty,  mutual  respect  and  non-interference.  But  ASEAN  always  countered 
these  overtures  for  a  dialogue  with  unacceptable  conditions. 

The  radical  social  and  economic  changes  in  the  People’s  Republic  of 
Kampuchea  in  no  way  jeopardize  or  interfere  with  ASEAN  interests.  The 
Association’s  uncompromising  “Kampuchean”  posture  stems  from  the  com¬ 
mon  class  strategy  of  the  member-countries’  ruling  circles.  In  order  to 
win  their  favour  and  to  be  recognised  by  the  Western  imperialist  states  as 
being  one  of  them,  ASEAN  fans  the  flame  of  Kampuchea.  Western  reactio¬ 
nary  circles  keep  on  supporting  the  activities  of  the  “six”  in  respect  to  the 
“Kampuchean  problem”  in  every  possible  way,  which  is  interpreted  by  cer¬ 
tain  quarters  in  the  Association  as  recognition  of  their  growing  internatio¬ 
nal  prestige.  It  is  an  obvious  attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  forces  in  the 
Association  to  “offset”  its  economic  failures  through  the  increased  poli¬ 
tical  activity  of  the  member-countries,  the  “Kampuchean  problem”  being 
used  as  a  pretext  for  such  an  activity. 


COPYRIGHT:  Translation  into  English,  Progress  Publishers,  1986 
CSO:  1812/148-E 
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VIETNAM: 


SCIENTIFIC-TECHNOLOGICAL  REVOLUTION,  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 


Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  162-165 


[Review  by  L.  N.  Bauman  of  book  "Scientific-Technological  Revolution  and 
Socialist  Construction  in  Vietnam,"  Moscow,  Progress  Publishers,  1985, 
248  pages] 


The  scale  of  the  collective  use  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  potential  of  the 
countries  of  the  socialist  community  needs 
to  be  expanded  and  qualitatively  improved 
for  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  to 
meet  its  growing  economic  requirements  and 
to  carry  out  industrialisation.  For  Vietnam, 
cooperation  in  science  and  technology  wit¬ 
hin  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assi¬ 
stance  (CMEA)  is  of  decisive  importance  in 
coping  with  most  of  its  urgent  economic 
problems. 

The  book  under  review  is  the  first  Sovi- 
et-Vietnamese  study  of  these  issues.  It  con¬ 
centrates  on  an  analysis  of  the  forms,  met¬ 
hods,  ways,  and  mechanisms  of  Vietnam’s 
assimilation  of  the  latest  advances  in  scien¬ 
ce  and  technology. 

The  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
achieved  considerable  successes  in  building 

1  See  The  5th  Congress  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  of  Vietnam ,  Moscow,  1983 
p.  28  (in  Russian). 


a  new  society,  but,  as  the  5th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Vietnam  noted,  the 
country  has  so  far  failed  to  cope  with  the 
main  task  of  the  transitional  period,  that  of 
socialist  industrialisation. 1  The  economic 
backwardness  it  inherited  from  the  colonial 
regime,  the  aggression  by  .French  and  later 
American  imperialism,  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  rebuilding  its  war-ravaged  eco¬ 
nomy  have  slowed  down  its  economic  growth 
and  socialist  industrialisation.  The  share  of 
heavy  industry  remains  insignificant  and  the 
specialisation  and  cooperation  of  production 
are  inadequate. 

The  book  dwells  on  the  policy-making 
documents  and  resolutions  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  Vietnam,  speeches  by  Viet¬ 
nam’s  Party  and  state  leaders,  and  specia¬ 
lised  research  into  the  issues  of  socialist  con¬ 
struction  and  policy  with  regard  to  science 
and  technology.  For  example,  the  first  se¬ 
ction  of*  the  monograph  deals  with  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  revolution  in  the 
context  of  the  global  problems  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  epoch,  the  scientific  and  technological 
revolution’s  effect  on  social  processes  and 
its  specific  features  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  The  authors  stress  that  the  merging 
of  scientific  and  social  progress  puts  for¬ 
ward  the  need  to  infuse  human  labour  with 
creative  and  intellectual  content.  “The  auto¬ 
mation  and  cybernisation  of  production  pro¬ 
cesses  establish  the  type  of  ties  between  man 
and  technology  which  assigns  the  worker 
intellectual  functions  implying  a  high  level 
of  vocational  training  and  skills,  and  the 
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machine — mechanical  and  stereotyped  ones” 
(pp.  .22-23).  Thereby,  opportunities  are  cre¬ 
ated  for  man  to  grow  intellectually  in  the 
process  of  work.  Thus,  social  and  cultural 
factors,  such  as  cultural  and  technological 
levels,  including  the  quality  of  vocational 
training  and  general  education,  inculcation  t 
of  favourable  attitudes  to  knowledge  and  a 
creative  approach  to  work,  etc.,  along  with 
the  growth  of  scientific  and  technological 
potential,  are  increasingly  important  in  the 
context  of  efforts  to  promote  scientific  and 
tecnological  revolution. 

In  considering  the  ^theme  of  the  “Scien¬ 
tific  and  Technological  Revolution  and  De¬ 
veloping  Countries”,  the  authors  justly  note 
-that  this  revolution  has  long  gone  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  industrialised  countries 
where  it  has  origfnated  and  become  a 
worldwide  process.  At  the  same  time,  being 
mostly  passive  participants  in  the  scientific 
and  technological  revolution,  the  developing 
countries  have  failed  so  far  to  affect  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  character.  Inhabited  by  three-fo¬ 
urths  of  the  world  population  fp.  59),  they 
account  for  a  mere  9  per  cent  of  the  world 
industrial  output,  2  per  cent  of  the  world 
research  effort,  and  just  under  3  per  cent  of 
the  world  spending  on  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  (p.  61  ).* 

The  second  section  of  the  monograph 
looks  at  the  role  of  the  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  in  Vietnam’s  socialist 
construction.  The  victory  by  the  Vietnamese 
people  in  the  war  against  the  US  aggressi¬ 
on  marked  a  new  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  socialist  revolution  in  the  country. 
The  tasks  of  socialist  construction  at  the 
new  stage,  as  defined  by  the  5th  CPV  Con¬ 
gress,  include  retaining  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  promoting  the  right  of  the 
working  people  to  be  the  collective  master, 
and  carrying  out,  on  this  basis,  three  re¬ 
volutions  —  one  in  the  sphere  of  relations 
of  production;  one  in  science  and  technolo¬ 
gy,  essentially  important  and  indispensable 
for  socialist  industrialisation  and  for  tran¬ 
sition  to  a  large-scale  socialist  production; 
and  one  in  the  sphere  of  ideology  and  cul¬ 
ture  which  involves  the  shaping  of  a  new 
socialist  mentality. 2 

The  effort  to  streamline  the  industries 
aimed  at  rationalising  the  available  produ¬ 
ction  capacities  implies  a  consistently-pur- 
sued  transition  from  small-scale  prodilction 
to  large-scale  market-oriented  socialist  pro- 


-  Ibidem. 


duction.  It  also  implies  the  priority  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  and  the  food  and  light 
industries,  as  well  as  the  creation  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  industrial  and  agrarian  economic  stru¬ 
cture  on  a  national  scale.  At  the  same  time, 
the  authors  say,  Vietnam  (as,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  the  absolute  majority  of  the  developing 
countries)  is  characterised  by  a  low  initial 
level  of  economic  development  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  significant  accumulations,  which 
holds  back  the  process  of  structural  change. 
Yet,  Vietnam  has  a  potential,  and  a  consi¬ 
derable  one.  It  possesses  rich  and  varied 
natural  resources.  “The  SRV  is  leading  So¬ 
utheast  Asia  in  terms  of  overall  coal  reser¬ 
ves.  There  are  rich  deposits  of  tin,  manga¬ 
nese,  and  bauxites.  Vietnam  has  good  op¬ 
portunities  for  developing  its  agriculture, 
timber  industry  and  fisheries.  Its  climate  ma¬ 
kes  it  possible  to  grow  2  to  3  harvests  a 
year.  There  are  the  necessary  labour  resour¬ 
ces.  The  task  is  to  make  a  most  effiicient 
and  rational  use  of  all  resources  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  scientific  and  technological  revoluti¬ 
on”  (pp.  100-101). 

The  authors  are  quite  right  in  saying 
that  the  merging  of  industry  and  agricultu¬ 
re  and  heavy  and  light  industries  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  priority  development  of 
the  production  of  the  means  of  production 
is  a  must  for  all  mewly-independent  coun-  - 
tries  pursuing  social  reforms.  This  is  why 
Vietnam’s  experience  in  applying  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  revolution  to  promo¬ 
te  and  restructure  its  economy  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  for  them. 

The  tasks  of  socialist  industrialisation 
meet  the  interests  of  all  working  people, 
because  it  creates  real  opportunities  for  th£ 
elimination  of 'social  contradictions  between 
town  and  countryside  and  between  industry 
and  agriculture,  as  well  as  for  the  overco¬ 
ming  of  poverty  and  backwardness.  “By  re¬ 
moving  the  differences  in  the  amount  of 
machinery  and  equipment  used  in  industry 
and  agriculture,”  the  authors  say,  “it  [the 
industrialisation.  —  L.  B.]  promotes  a  ste¬ 
ady  advance  in  agriculture  and  consolidates 
the  union  between  the  working  class  and  the 
peasantry,  which  is  the  firm  basis  for  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”  (p.  105). 

Consistent  implementation  of  the  CP\ 
policy  has  made  it  possible  for  the  country 
to  increase  its  technological  potential  by  al¬ 
most  50  per  cent  within  a  relatively  short 
period  (p.  107).  In  this  context,  the  quali¬ 
tative  and  quantitative  growth  of  the  wor¬ 
king  class  has  been  of  key  importance  in 
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strengthening  the  socialist  relations  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  effecting  industrialisation.  Assi¬ 
milating  the  stock  of  accumulated  knowledge 
by  people  is  a  decisive  factor  for*  the 
emergence  of  a  new  type  of  worker.  This  is 
absolutely  essential  if  the  country  is  to  join 
in  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution, 
since  the  latter  “cannot  be  the  province  of 
the  workers  by  brain  and  research  instituti¬ 
ons  alone.  Essentially,  it  must  be  adopted 
by  the  broad  masses  and  become  a  perma¬ 
nent  movement  and  work  principle  involving 
millions  upon  millions  of  working  people.”3 

The  example  of  Vietnam’s  scientific  and 
technological  development  refutes  those  We¬ 
stern  researchers  who  doubt  that  the  deve¬ 
loping  countries  are  equal  to  the  STR  and 
believe,  that  the  young  states  (including 
Vietnam)  ought  to  aspire  only  to  the  level 
of  the  early  1800s  or,  at  most,  the  mid-or 
late  1800s.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  tho¬ 
ugh,  that  Vietnam’s  scientific  and  technolo¬ 
gical  revolution  is  a  part  of  the  socialist 
revolution,  which  means  that  its  potential 
and  character  are  determined  by  the  advan¬ 
tages  inherent  in  an  economy  based  on  so¬ 
cialist  relations  of  production  and  on  the 
public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
Aware  of  this  circumstance,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Vietnam  has  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  country  can  launch  a  scientific  and 
technological  revolution  and  that  it  is  a  key 
factor  in  socialist  construction.  In  so  doing, 
Vietnam  must  pass  through  two  stages. 

At  the  first  stage  (which  is  to  last  until 
1990)  the  country  will  persist  with  socialist 
reforms  and  its  effort  to  overcome  economic 
difficulties.  This  will  be  a  period  of  the  gro¬ 
wing  moral  and  political  unity  of  the  entire 
people,  marked  by  the  stabilisation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  the  living  standards  on  the 
basis  of  further  economic  advance  and  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  socialist  foundations  of  so¬ 
ciety.  “At  this  stage  the  role  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  revolution  consists  in  ensu¬ 
ring  material  and  technical  conditions  for 
overcoming  economic  backwardness  and  in 
creating  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  the 
country’s  subsequent  scientific  and  technolo¬ 
gical  progress”  (p.  121). 

The  second  stage  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolution  coincides  with  the 
building  of  material  and  technical  base  of 
socialism.  That  is  industrialisation  involving 

3  Le  Duan,  “Firmly  to  Adhere  to  Regu¬ 
larities,  to  Renovate  Economic  Manage¬ 
ment”,  /Comments/,  1984,  No.  15,  p.  69  (in 
Russian). 


the  use  of  the  advances  in  science  and  te¬ 
chnology,  primarily  comprehensive  automa¬ 
tion  and  cybernisation  of  production.  At¬ 
taining  the  tasks  of  this  historical  stage  will 
signify  that  the  country  has  built  socialist 
society,  completed  the  transition  to  large- 
scale  social  production  and,  simultaneously, 
prepared  the  ground  for  an  all-out  scientific 
and  technological  progress. 

Maintaining  the  pace  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  advance  and  using  its  re¬ 
sults  in  practice  have  been  made  contingent 
on  greater  integration  with  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity  countries.  Experience  has  shown 
that  Vietnam’s  accession  to  CMEA  and  its 
wider  scale  of  cooperation  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  become  exceedingly  important  fa¬ 
ctors  in  strengthening  its  defense  and  eco¬ 
nomic  potential  and  promoting  its  overall 
economic  development.  In  order  to  give  Viet¬ 
nam  more  assistance  in  developing  its  eco¬ 
nomy  on  the  basis  of  achievements  of  mo¬ 
dern-day  scientific  and  technological  prog¬ 
ress,  the  33rd  meeting  of  the  CMEA  sessi¬ 
on  (p.  125)  decided,  to  extend  to  Vietnam 
the  provisions  of  the  Comprehensive  Prog¬ 
ramme  for  Socialist  Econoniic  Integration, 
aimed  at  speeding  up  its  economic  and  sci¬ 
entific  and  technological  development,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  earlier  in  respect 
of  Mongolia  and  Cuba.  Presently,  the  CMEA 
is  working  out  the  relevant  measures  which 
will  be  considered  by  the  next  CMEA  session 
in  1986. 

In  keeping  with  the  plan  of  accelerated 
development  of  science  and  technology  in 
Vietnam,  which  is  to  last  until  1990,  a  sy¬ 
stem*  has  been  evolved  to  help  it  furnish 
its  research  centres  with  modern  equipment 
and  materials,  train  and  retrain  research  per¬ 
sonnel,  conduct  research,  and  build  research 
facilities.  Under  a  CMEA  assistance  pro¬ 
gramme,  its  members  will  supply  equipment 
and  instruments  for  25  research  facilities 
in  Vietnam.  Between  1981  and  1985,  the 
USSR  cooperated  with  Vietnam  in  condu¬ 
cting  research  on  90  themes  of  signal  im¬ 
portance  for  Vietnam  in  20  industries 
<p.  126). 

The  book  says  correctly  that  the  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  present  period  is  that  Vietname¬ 
se  agriculture  and  heavy  industry  must  be 
developed  simultaneously.  Indispensable  for 
a  transition  from  small-scale  to  large-scale 
production  is  the  priority  development  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  building  of  socialist  society 
itself  presupposes  agricultural  development 
on  the  basis  of  scientific  and  technological 
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progress.  Here  is  just  one  example.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  Vietnam’s  industry  was  developing  at 
a  faster  pace  than  agriculture;  yet,  between 
1975  and  1981  the  growth  of  investments  in 
agriculture  and  forestry  constituted  240  per 
cent,  whereas  the  figure  for  industry  was 
148  per  cent  (p.  131),  something  that  points 
to  the  Vietnamese  government’s  particular 
concern  with  agriculture. 

At  the  same  time,  heavy  industry  has 
been  developing,  too,  because  "it  is  precisely 
the  heavy  industry  that  helps  create  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  technical  foundation  of  socialism” 
(p.  140).  Priority  development  of  the  heavy 
industry  makes  it  possible  to  supply  advan¬ 
ced  technology  to  all  spheres  of  the  econo¬ 
my,  and  to  turn  small-scale  production  ba¬ 
sed  on  manual  labour  into  large-scale  so¬ 
cialist  production  characterised  by  a  high 
level  of  automation,  concentration  and  cen¬ 
tralisation.  With  implements  of  labour  deter¬ 
mining  the  means  of  production,  Vietnam’s 
industrialisation  calls  for  developing  prima¬ 
rily  the  engineering  industry  which  promo¬ 
tes  a  transition  at  first  to  mechanical  produ¬ 
ction  and  later  to  partially  automated  pro¬ 
duction.  Progress  in  the  engineering  industry 
entails  higher  power  consumption.  Vietnam 
gives  preference  to  the  hydro  power  enginee¬ 
ring,  because  it  possesses  large  river  sy¬ 
stems  needing  regulation.  The  course  for  the 
scientific  and  technological  revolution  imp¬ 
lies  designing  small,  medium,  and  large 
hydropower  stations  in  order  to  provide  op¬ 
timal  power  supplies  to  ail  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  SRV’s  historical  experience,  the  book 
says,  shows  that  a  transition  to  large-scale 
socialist  production  cannot  be  effected  di¬ 
rectly  and  immediately  if  a  country  is  mo¬ 
ving  toward  socialism  bypassing  the  capita¬ 
list  stage.  Socialist  industrialisation,  which 
prepares  this  transition,  is  carried  out  in 
two  stages.  At  the  first  stage,  scientific  and 
technological  progress  is  directed  primarily 
to  the  accelerated  development  of  agricultu¬ 
re  on  the  basis  of  electrification,  mechanisa¬ 
tion  and  the  use  of  chemicals,  which  has  the 
purpose  of  raising  labour  productivity  and 
promoting  agricultural  diversification.  Then, 


the  authors  stress,  the  country  must  deve¬ 
lop  industry,  which  should  be  done  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  in  other  words,  progress  toward  large- 
scale  industrial  production  is  possible  only 
through  promoting  agriculture  and  vice  ver¬ 
sa. 

The  economic  upsurge  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  achievements  in  science  and  technolo¬ 
gy  pushes  to  the  fore  the  environmental  pro¬ 
tection  issue.  This  problem  is  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  chapter.  “The  correct  approach 
to  coping  with  the  problem,”  the  authors 
say,  “implies  forestalling  the  possible  ne¬ 
gative  ecological  effects,  cancelling  those 
social  projects  which  do  not  live  up  to  eco¬ 
logical  requirements,  and  correcting  mistakes 
of  the  past  years”  (p.  174). 

The  third  section  of  the  monograph  pro¬ 
vides  a  critical  analysis  of  bourgeois  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  scientific  and  technological  re¬ 
volution,  particularly  its  philosophical  and 
sociological  aspects.  The  authors  say  that 
by  incorrectly  establishing  direct  links  bet¬ 
ween  scientific  and  technological  progress, 
and  steadily  worsening  social  antagonisms, 
growing  alienation  between  society  and  the 
individual,  and  between  man  and  nature, 
bourgeois  theoreticians  skirt  the  issue  of  who¬ 
se  interests  the  development  of  productive 
forces  is  primarily  subordinated  to  (195). 

Bourgeois  theoreticians  would  like  to  re¬ 
duce  the  substance  of  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  present-day  world  exclusively  to 
a  “leap”  in  scientific  and  technological  pro¬ 
gress  and  present  the  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  revolution  itself  as  a  purely  technolo¬ 
gical  phenomenon.  In  fact,  however,  the 
world  revolutionary  process,  as  the  authors 
correctly  showed  in  their  work,  is  not  only 
confined  to  the  shifts  in  the  sphere  of  scien¬ 
ce  and  technology,  but  primarily  to  the  so¬ 
cial  revolutions  which  have  changed  the  so¬ 
cial  face  of  the  earth.  The  socialist  countries, 
supported  primarily  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  leading  this  process.  The  example  of  so¬ 
cialist  construction  in  the  Soviet  Union 
exerts  a  tremendous  revolutionising  impact 
on  world  social  development  as  a  whole. 

L  BAUMAN 
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BOOK  ON  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA-FAR  EAST  RELATIONS  REVIEWED 

Moscow  FAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS  in  English  No  2,  1986  pp  166-167 

[Review  by  N.  Yu.  Novgorodskaya  of  book  "Russia  at  Its  Far  Eastern  Frontier 
(Second  Half  of  the  17th  Century)"  by  V.  A.  Aleksandrov.  Khabarovsk,  1984, 
271  pages,  illustrated.  Far  Eastern  Historical  Library  Series] 

For  the  last  15  years  publishers  in  Kha¬ 
barovsk,  Vladivostok  and  Magadan  have 
been  putting  out  the  Far  Eastern-  Historical 
Library  Series  which  presents  works  by  the 
explorers  of  the  Russian  Far  Eastern  region, 
such  as  G.  I,  Shelikhov,  I.  F.  Krusenshtem, 

G.  I.  Nevelskoy,  V.  M.  Golovnin,  and  M.  I. 

Venyukov. 1  It  also  includes  collections  of  do¬ 
cuments  and  materials, 2  and  works  by  Soviet 
authors.  The  range  of  publications  encompas¬ 
ses  widely  different  aspects  of  the  historical 
science;  from  archeology  to  current  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 3 

It  is  logical  that  the  second  edition  of 
Russia  at  Its  Far-Eastern  Frontier  by  the, 

Soviet  historian  V.  A.  Alexandrov  should 
have  appeared  in  this  series.  First  published 
in  1969,  it  caused  considerable  interest  among 
readers  bath  in  the  USSR  and  abroad.  Critics 
said  that  “V.  A.  Alexandrov’s  work  both  in¬ 
troduces  to  science  a  vast  amount  of  new 


1  See  G.  I.  Shelikhov,  Russian  Merchant 
Grigori  Shelikhov* s  Travels  from  Okhotsk 
via  the  Eastern  Ocean  to  the  American 
Coast,  Khabarovsk,  1971;  I.  F.  Krusenshtem, 
Travelling  Round  the  World  in  1803,  1804, 
1805  and  1806  Aboard  the  Ships  "Nadezhda” 
and  "Neva”,  Vladivostok,  1976;  G.  I.  Ne¬ 
velskoy,  The  Exploits  of  Russian  Navy  Of¬ 
ficers  in  the  Extreme  East  of  Russia .  1849- 
1855 ,  Khabarovsk,  1969;  V.  M.  Golovnin, 
Notes  by  Captain  of  the  Navy  Golovnin 
About  His  Adventures  in  the  Japanese 
Captivity  in  1811 ,  1812,  and  1813  with  the 
Addition  of  His  Observations  on  the  Japa¬ 
nese  State  and  the  People ,  Khabarovsk, 
1972;  M.  I.  Venyukov,  A  Journey  in  the 
Amur  Territory ,  China  and  Japan ,  Khaba¬ 
rovsk,  1970  (all  in  Russian). 

2  See  The  Russian  Pacific  Epic ,  Khaba¬ 
rovsk,  1979;  Ethnographic  Materials  of  the 
Northeastern  Geographical  Expedition 
of  1785-1795 ,  Khabarovsk,  1978  (both  in 
Russian). 

3  See  N.  N.  Dikov,  The  Ancient  Fires  of 
Kamchatka  and  Chukotka .  Fifteen  Thousand 
Years  of  History ,  Magadan,  1969;  A  History 
of  International  Relations  in  the  Far  East, 
1945-1977 ,  Khabarovsk,  1978  (both  in  Rus¬ 
sian). 


facts  and  provides  solutions  to  many  ,  issues 
which  he  either  was  the  first  to  formulate  or 
else  he  has  reinterpreted  them  from  a  new 
perspective”  4.  The  book  attracted  praise  “for 
its  results  stemming  from  rich  archive  mate¬ 
rials  and  their  imaginative  use”.5 

The  theme  of  the  book  has  lost  .none  of 
its  topicality  today.  Recently,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  amount  of  research  in  this 
country  as  well  as  abroad  into  various  as¬ 
pects  of  international  relations  in  the  Far 
East  and  the  history  of  Siberia  as  shown  by 
the  works  of  the  Japanese  authors,  Yoshida 
Kin’ichi  and  Shintaro  Nakamura,  and  the 
Chinese  researchers  Zhao  Lizhi,  Hou  Yu- 
cheng,  and  Xu  Jingxiu. 6 

The  second  edition  takes  into  account 
practically  all  the  publications  dealing  with 
this  theme  that  have  appeared  in  the  15  years 
that  separate  it  from  the  first  edition.  This 
essential  addition  has  contributed  to  the  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  book. 

Also  of  merit  to  the  book  is  that  it  des¬ 
cribes  East  Siberia’s  accession  to  Russia  and 
the  economic  development  of  the  Trans-Bai¬ 
kal  and  the  Amur  areas  by  Russian  settlers 
(Ch.  1)— a  description  of  broad  scope  and 
profound  analysis— in  the  general  context  of 
relations  between  the  Russian  state  and  the 
peoples  of  East  Siberia,  the  Far  East  and 
Central  Asia  (Ch.  2).  This  approach  enabled 
the  author  to  reveal  how  contacts  with  the- 
new  neighbours  led  to  the  emergence  ol 
complicated  foreign  policy  tasks  that  had  to 
be  tackled  by  Russian  diplomacy. 

The  difficulty  arose  from  the  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  Russian  state  had  had  in 
its  relations  with  Central  Asian  states  and 
with  China.  Because  there  were  no  regular 
contacts  between  them,  the  progress  in  their 
relations  was  hindered  by  their  inability  to 
form  an  adequate  idea'  of  each  other.  Apart 
from  that,  tensions  in  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment's  relations  with  Western  countries  (Po¬ 
lish  and  Lithuanian  and  Swedish  interven¬ 
tions,  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  Europe) 
gave  it  little  chance  of  paying  closer  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Eastern  policy. 

Until  the  early  1650s,  the  general  for- 


*  Narodtj  Asa  t  Afriki,  No.  2, 1974,  p.  209. 
5  Toyo  gakuho ,  Vol.  54,  No.  3  (December 

1972),  p.  124. 

*  Yoshida  Kin’ichi,  Russia's  Advance  in 
the  East  and  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk ,  To¬ 
kyo,  1984  (in  Japanese);- Shintaro  Nakamura, 
The  Japanese  and  the  Russians.  From  the 
History  of  Contacts ,  Moscow,  1983;  Xu 
Jingxiu,  Essays  on  the  History  of  Russia's 
Conquest  of  Siberiat  Harbin,  1984. 


eign  policy  instruction  by  Moscow  to  the  Si¬ 
berian  administration  was  to  collect  intelli¬ 
gence  about  the  states  of  Altyn  Khans  and 
China,  which  had  to  be  done  as  if  unintentio¬ 
nally  in  an  unofficial  manner  and  without 
entering  into  independent  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  (p.  76).  Yet  the  interplay  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  factors  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  two  big  feudal  powers— Qing  China 
and  the  Russian  state — made  closer  .contacts 
between  them  historically  inevitable. 

The  desire  to  consolidate  the  Manchurian 
hold  on  China  and  to  extend  the  newly-creat¬ 
ed  state  into  Central  Asia  prompted  the  Qings 
to  turn  their  foreign  policy  effort  toward 
promoting  existing  and  new  contacts  with 
Russia  and  with  the  loose  border  state  for¬ 
mations,  which  they  had  inherited  from  the 
Ming  dynasty.  Intelligence  about  the  Rus¬ 
sians  extending  the  size  of  their  possessions 
and  fortifying  their  Far  Eastern  borders  as 
well  as  the  reverses  the  Qing  troops  suffered 
in  their  first  clashes  with  Russian  forces  in 
the  Amur  area  made  Peking  fear  for  the  out¬ 
come  of  its  planned  conquests.  Progress  in 
Russo-Chinese  relations  was,  likewise,  made 
difficult  by  differences  in  their  respective  ap¬ 
proaches  to  international  and  bilateral  rela¬ 
tions  and  in  ideological,  legal  and  diplomatic 
norms.  The  Qing  Empire  was  seeking  ties 
based  exclusively  on  the  Sinocentrist  suzer¬ 
ain-vassal  model  (pp.  82-83). 

Hence,  the  Qing  statesmen  interpreted  the 
objective  need  for  contacts  with  Russia  in 
terms  of  imposing  on  the  Russian  state  the 
vassal  status.  Yet,  despite  various  tricks  used 
by  them 'during  the  reception  of  a  Russian 
embassy  in  Peking  (pp.  84,  85,  99,  etc.),  the 
court  officials  failed  to  achieve  the  desired 
aim.  Owing  to  the  firm  position  adopted  by 
the  Russians  during  the  talks,  the  Qing  ad¬ 
ministration  had  to  temporise  before  it  decid¬ 
ed  on  an  armed  action  against  the  Russian 
state. 

The  1680s  marked  the  height  of  the  level 
of  confrontation  between  Russia  and  China 
in  that  century.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that 
V.  A.  Alexandrov  gave  prominence  to  the 
study  of  this  most  tense  decade  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  17th-century  Russo-Chinese  ties.  Practi¬ 
cally  a  third  of  the  book  (Chapters  3-5)  is 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  wha-t  happened  bet-' 
ween  1681  and  1689.  The  author  divided  the 
period  into  three  main  stages — preparations 
for  and  the  beginning  of  the  Qing  aggres-, 
sion  (1681-1684),  the  defense  of  the  Amur 
Area  and  the  Trans-Baikal  Territory  (1684- 
1689),  and  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Ner¬ 


chinsk— which  were  crucial  in  the  emergence 
and  subsequent  development  of  the  system  of 
international  relations  in  the  Far  East  and 
Central  Asia. 

A  thorough  study  of  sources  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  author  to  infer  that  during 
the  hostilities  in  the  Amur  area  and  the 
Trans;Baikal  Territory,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Siberian  tribute-paying  peo¬ 
ples  not  only  remained  Idyal  to  the  Russian 
state  but  also  gave  considerable  help  to  the 
Russian  authorities  by  reporting  about  the 
enemy  moves  and  taking  part  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  (p.  136).  This  played  a  big  part  in  the 
consolidation  of  Russia’s  positions  in  its  Far 
Eastern  frontier  areas. 

The  heroic  defense  by  the  Russian  settlers 
of  the  Russian  lands  in  the  Amur  area*  forced 
the  Qing  administration  to  accept  the  Rus¬ 
sian  offer  of  a  peace  settlement.  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  according 
to  the  author,  “was  that  it  marked  the  initial 
;stage  in  the  establishment  of  borders  between 
Russia  and  the  Qing  Empire”  (p.  194). 

Russian  diplomacy  adhered  to  a  firm  po¬ 
sition  while  negotiating  international  pro¬ 
blems  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  which 
compelled  the  Qing  politicians  to  renounce 
one  of  their  main  foreign  policy  principles, 
i.  e.,  never  to  have  a  common  border  with  a 
strong  state  (p.  194).  At  the  same  time  the 
Qing  rulers,  by  building  up  military  pressure 
on  Russia,  succeeded  in  swaying  the  situation 
in  their  favour,  forcing  territorial  concessions 
in  the  Amur  area  from  Russia. 

Thus,  the  events  that  took  place  between 
the  1660s  and  the  1690s  introduced  a  drama¬ 
tic  change  in  the  Far  East  foreign  policy  si¬ 
tuation  justifying  the  author’s  remark  that, 
“since  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  whole 
of  it  was  determined  by  relations  only  bet¬ 
ween  Russia  and  Qing  China”  (p.  203). 

Russo-Chinese  economic  ties  in  the  late 
17th  century  have  long  formed  the  sphere  of 
V.  A.  Alexandrov’s  scientific  interests. 7  It  is 
logical,  therefore,  that  the  new  edition  of  his 
monograph  should  end  with  a  chapter  on 
Russia’s  trade  with  China  through  Nerchinsk 
in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  new,  consi¬ 
derably  supplemented,  edition  of  Alexan¬ 
drov’s  monograph  is  a  significant  scientific 
achievement.  * 

_  N.  NOVGORODSKAYA 

7  See  V.  A.  Alexandrov,  “From  the  Hi¬ 
story  of  Russo-Chinese  Economic  Ties  Before 
the  Nerchinsk  Peace  of  1689”,  History  of 
the  USSR ,  1957,  No.  5  (in  Russian). 
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NORTH  KOREAN  BOOK  ON  SOVIET  UNION  REVIEWED 


Moscow  PROBLEMY  DALNEGO  VOSTOKA  in  Russian  No  1,  Jan-Mar  86  (signed  to  press 
12  Feb  86)  pp  189-190 

[Review  by  V.  I.  Andreyev  and  V.  I.  Osipov  of  book  "In  the  Fraternal  Nation 
of  Soviets,"  Pyongyang,  Rondong  Sinmunsa,  1985,  239  pages] 

[Text]  In  1985  the  Soviet  people  and  all  progressive  humanity  celebrated  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  victory  over  German  fascism  and  Japanese  militarism. 
The  festivities  were  particularly  widespread  in  the  countries  which  were 
liberated  from  the  yoke  of  fascism  and  colonialism  and  acquired  freedom  and 
national  independence  as  a  result  of  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan.  People’ 
Korea  is  one  of  these  countries. 

In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Politburo  of  the  KWP  [Korean  Workers1 
Party]  Central  Committee  (September  1984),  several  events  were  organized  in 
the  DPRK  and  illustrated  the  Soviet  Army’s  decisive  role  in  Korea’s  libera¬ 
tion  from  Japanese  colonial  domination  and  the  immutable  significance  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  assistance  in  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Korean 
socialist  state.  The  celebration  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Korea’s  libera¬ 
tion  on  15  August  was  a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  traditional  Soviet-Korean 
friendship.  A  party  and  governmental  delegation  from  the  Soviet  Union,  headed 
by  member  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Politburo  and  First  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers  G.  A.  Aliyev,  a  military  delegation  headed 
by  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  V.  I.  Petrov,  USSR  first  deputy  minister  of 
defense,  and  around  30  other  delegations  from  Soviet  ministries  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  close  contact  with  their  Korean  colleagues,  attended  the  festivities 
as  the  guests  of  their  Korean  friends. 

The  book  "In  the  Fraternal  Nation  of  Soviets,"  published  in  August  and  written 
by  journalists  working  for  the  KWP  Central  Committee  organ  RODONG  SINMUN,  is  a 
collection  of  essays  on  various  aspects  of  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  today,  recording  their  impressions  and  experi¬ 
ences  during  trips  to  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Ulyanovsk,  the  capitals  of  union 
republics  and  other  cities  in  our  motherland.  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
Korean  reader  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  history  and  revolutionary  past  of 
the  Soviet  people  and  of  their  heroic  struggle  during  the  years  of  the  fight 
against  fascist  aggression,  illustrate  the  grand  scales  of  the  constructive 
activity  of  the  nation  of  Soviets  and  convey  a  sense  of  the  friendly  and  fra¬ 
ternal  relationship  between  our  peoples. 


The  foreword  says  that  "the  friendship  between  our  countries  and  peoples, 
sealed  with  blood  and  strengthened  during  the  lengthy  struggle  against 
imperialism  and  for  the  attainment  of  common  goals  and  ideals,  is  being 
deepened  in  all  respects  today  and  is  extending  to  all  spheres  of  politics, 
economics  and  culture"  (p  2) .  This  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  book. 

The  authors  begin  their  narrative  with  a  discussion  of  Ulyanovsk,  the  life 

and  activities  of  V.  I.  Lenin  and  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution. 

The  events  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  are  described  in  essays  on  the 

Leningrad  blockade,  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad,  the  partisan  movement  in 

Belorussia  and  the  Khatyn  and  Salaspils  memorials. 

Subsequent  chapters  describe  the  USSR  laboring  public’s  struggle  to  fulfill 
the  11th  Five-Year  Plan,  redirect  the  Soviet  economy  to  the  intensive  pattern 
of  development  and  carry  out  the  Food  Program.  The  prospects  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Siberia  are  discussed,  and  facts  and  figures  are  cited  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  enhancement  of  the  Soviet  people’s  material  welfare.  The 
development  of  science,  culture  and  the  arts  and  the  resolution  of  the 
issue  of  nationality  in  the  USSR  are  discussed  in  separate  chapters. 

The  tenth  chapter.  Traveling  Companions  Forever,"  dealing  with  Soviet— Korean 
relations,  is  of  special  interest.  The  authors  make  several  references  to 
the  importance,  during  the  current  stage  of  the  development  of  cooperation 
between  the  DPRK  and  USSR,  of  the  May  1984  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the 
party  and  governmental  delegation  from  the  DPRK,  headed  by  Secretary 
General  of  the  KWP  Central  Committee  and  President  of  the  DPRK  Kim  Il-song, 
the  meetings  and  conversations  between  Soviet  and  Korean  leaders  and  the 
agreements  concluded  on  the  highest  level. 

The  establishment  and  development  of  the  DPRK  on  the  road  to  socialism  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  USSR,  the  authors  stress,  was  the  first  country  to  recognize  the  young 
Korean  state  by  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  it  on  12  October  1948. 

Our  economic  relations  began  developing  according  to  plan  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Soviet— Korean  agreement  on  economic  and  cultural  cooperation  on 
17  March  1949  (p  235) . 

The  Korean  people  had  to  face  great  hardships  in  1950-1953,  during  the  years 
when^they  fought  against  the  aggression  of  American  imperialism  and  Syngman 
Rhee's  reaction,  and  during  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  the  war-ravaged 
economy.  Once  again  the  Soviet  Union  gave  the  DPRK  "material  assistance  and 
moral  support  (p  236) .  "There  is  a  saying,"  the  Korean  journalists  write, 
that  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  The  Soviet  Union  gave  our  people 
genuine  assistance  during  the  difficult  period  of  severe  hardships,  not  only 
as  Korea’s  liberator,  but  also  as  a  helper  and  ally"  (ibid.).  During  the 
war  the  USSR  supplied  the  DPRK  with  all  that  it  needed  to  rout  the  aggressors 
and  to  provide  the  population  of  the  republic  with  food  and  clothing.  After 
the  hostilities  ceased — in  1953  and  1956 — the  Soviet  Union  offered  the  DPRK 
nonrefundable  aid  for  the  restoration,  remodeling  and  reconstruction  of  20 
national  economic  facilities. 


The  authors  stress  that  Korean-Soviet  friendship  is  based  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  treaty  on  friendship,  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance 
our  countries  signed  on  6  July  1961.  Time  has  conclusively  confirmed  its 
immutable  importance  to  the  cause  of  socialist  and  communist  construction  in 
the  USSR  and  DPRK  and  to  the  guarantee  of  peace  and  stability  in  Korea  and 
in  the  Far  East  in  general.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  the  treaty  was 
renewed  in  1981. 

Loyal  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  ally  treaty,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
*  socialist  Korea  are  energetically  cooperating  in  the  international  arena, 

multiplying  the  united  efforts  of  all  socialist  countries  to  frustrate  the 
attempts  of  aggressive  imperialist  groups,  especially  the  United  States,  to 
,  start  a  nuclear  world  war.  As  the  Soviet-Korean  communique  signed  at  the 

end  of  the  April  1985  visit  to  the  USSR  by  DPRK  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Kim  Yong-nam,  member  of  the  KWP  Central  Committee  Politburo  and  vice  premier 
of  the  Administrative  Council,  says,  "there  is  no  task  more  important  at  this 
time  than  the  prevention  of  the  slide  toward  nuclear  catastrophe,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  danger  of  war  and  the  reinforcement  of  peace."*  The  USSR  and 
DPRK  support  the  efforts  of  all  states  to  strengthen  peace  and  security, 
including  the  efforts  on  the  vast  Asian  continent.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
people’s  Korea  are  doing  everything  within  their  power  to  secure  a  prevailing 
atmosphere  of  trust  and  cooperation  in  Asia. 

The  authors  write  emotional  accounts  of  their  meetings  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  participants  in  the  liberation  of  Korea  and  with  the  Soviet  citizens  who 
helped  the  Korean  people  establish  a  popular  government  and  guard  it  against 
reactionary  encroachment  during  the  first  years  after  liberation.  "Our 
people,”  they  say,  "will  not  forget  the  courageous  fea.ts  of  the  fighters  of 
the  liberating  Soviet  Army  and  will  remember  the  Soviet  soldiers  who  wrote 
glorious  pages  in  the  chronicle  of  Korean-Soviet  friendship  with  their  blood" 
(p  230). 

Special  mention  is  made  of  a  meeting  with  DPRK  Hero  of  Labor  Yakov 
Tikhonovich  Novichenko,  who  performed  a  heroic  feat  on  1  March  1946.  On 
that  day  the  Korean  people  celebrated  the  27th  anniversary  of  the  anti¬ 
imperialist  popular  rebellion  for  the  first  time  on  liberated  land.  Thous¬ 
ands  gathered  for  a  rally  in  front  of  the  railway  station  in  Pyongyang. 
Someone  in  the  crowd  suddenly  threw  a  grenade  at  the  rostrum  where  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Provisional  People’s  Committee  of  North  Korea,  headed  by  Comrade 
Kim  Il-song,  and  representatives  of  the  Soviet  military  command  were  standing, 
t  Junior  Lieutenant  Ya.  T.  Novichenko,  who  was  standing  near  the  rostrum, 

caught  the  grenade  and  hugged  it  to  his  body.  The  grenade  exploded  and 
wounded  the  Soviet  officer  severely,  but  no  one  on  the  rostrum  was  hurt. 

A  movie  about  the  Soviet  soldier’s  heroic  action,  "Split-Second  Feat,"  was 
made  by  Soviet  and  Korean  filmmakers  and  was  released  during  the  year  marking 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Army’s  liberation  of  Korea  from  the 
Japanese  colonial  yoke. 


*  PRAVDA,  25  April  1985;  RODONG  SINMUN,  25  April  1985. 
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The  courageous  actions  of  Soviet  individuals  will  live  forever  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  the  Korean  people.  Pillars  and  monuments  throughout 
the  country  honor  the  memory  of  the  liberating  soldiers.  The  Liberation 
Monument  in  the  capital  city  of  P'yongyang  and  Soviet  military  cemeteries 
in  various  cities  in  Korea  were  renovated  for  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
liberation. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  monuments  throughout  the  country  to  Soviet  soldiers 
who  fell  in  battle  for  the  liberation  of  Korea  from  the  Japanese  colonial 
yoke,  there  are  monuments  to  the  peaceful  constructive  labor  of  the  two 
peoples,  taking  the  form  of  plants,  factories,  mines  and  power  stations. 

The  economic  cooperation  between  our  countries  grows  each  year.  Around  70 
national  economic  facilities  have  been  restored,  remodeled  or  reconstructed 
in  people’s  Korea  with  Soviet  technical  assistance.  The  construction  of 
several  more  enterprises  is  still  going  on,  and  plans  are  being  drawn  up  for 
broader  bilateral  economic,  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  in  the 
future.  Hundreds  of  Soviet  specialists  have  been  awarded  orders  and  medals 
of  the  DPRK  for  their  internationalist  contribution  to  the  consolidation  of 
socialism  in  Korea. 

Wherever  the  Korean  journalists  went,  the  Soviet  people  they  met  expressed 
support  for  the  DPRK’s  plans  for  the  peaceful  and  democratic  unification  of 
their  motherland.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  consistent  policy  line  of  the 
CPSU  and  Soviet  Government.  The  Soviet  Union  wholly  supports  the  DPRK 
proposals  on  a  declaration  of  non-aggression  between  North  and  South  Korea, 
on  the  replacement  of  the  armistice  with  a  peace  treaty  and  on  the  creation 
of  the  Democratic  Confederate  Republic  of  Koryo. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  book  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  about  the  fra¬ 
ternal  Soviet-Korean  relationship  will  be  of  great  interest  to  readers  in 
the  country  of  our  friends,  people’s  Korea.  It  can  rightfully  be  regarded 
as  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR  and  DPRK. 
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